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After Collapse 


From Collapse to Regeneration 
Glenn M. Schwartz 


In the 1960s and 1970s, comparative studies of early complex societies in 
anthropological archaeology focused overwhelmingly on the emergence 
of the first states and urban societies.’ Prime movers, primary states, and 
the earliest urban systems were the subject of intensive investigation and 
theorizing. An investigation of the origins of civilization is certainly an ap- 
propriate task for archaeology, since the formation of the new institutions, 
technologies, and modes of thought inherent in that process represents one 
of the most important transformations in human history. Moreover, ar- 
chaeology can preside in near-total isolation over the topic, since textual 
evidence is likely to be minimal or absent until states are well ensconced. 

But by at least the 1980s, dissatisfaction with the emphasis on civiliza- 
tion’s rise had emerged. On the one hand was the critique levelled against 
processual archaeology and its reliance on the band-tribe-chiefdom-state 
evolutionary model. On the other was the problem that a focus on origins 
assumed that there was little else to learn about complex societies once they 
appear; it implied that social evolution was complete when cities and states 
emerged. But the more the workings of early complex societies were ex- 
posed, the more apparent it became that these were not smoothly function- 
ing machines that ran perfectly once their engines were turned on. Com- 
plex societies could be unstable phenomena, prone to episodes of fragility 
and collapse. 

As a result, the study of collapse in early complex societies has become 
a research focus of considerable significance. Among the studies devoted 
to collapse are Yoffee and Cowgill 1988 and Tainter 1988, not to mention 
discussions of specific episodes of collapse such as that of the Classic Maya 
(Culbert 1973a, 1988; Webster 2002), the Indus civilization (Kenoyer 2005; 
Possehl 1997), and Near Eastern urban systems of the late third millennium 
Bc (Courty and Weiss 1997; Wilkinson 1997). 
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The recognition that early complex societies were prone to episodes of 
falling and rising has led to the advancement of a cyclical model in which 
societies oscillate from periods of urbanism and sociopolitical central- 
ization to intervals of ruralism and local autonomy (Yoffee 1979). Such 
a model departs from traditional neo-evolutionist assumptions of linear 
progression, allowing for the possibility of decreasing as well as increasing 
sociopolitical complexity. 

The goal of this book is to push the investigation one step further. A 
focus on rise and collapse still leaves the consideration of social evolution 
unfinished; what happens after collapse? In this volume, our emphasis is 
on the reappearance of societal complexity after periods of disintegration. 
How do “second generation” states form in regions that experienced politi- 
cal disintegration? How do they differ from or resemble the states that pre- 
ceded them? And why are urban systems and states reestablished in some 
regions but not in others? 

Compared to the interest in the emergence and collapse of civiliza- 
tions, the regeneration of societal complexity is a relatively neglected topic. 
Models of societal birth, growth, and death—well known from the ideas of 
scholars such as Edward Gibbon, Oswald Spengler (1918-22), and Arnold 
Toynbee (1933-54)—have been echoed in more recent work in archaeol- 
ogy and elsewhere, but revival and resurrection are largely excluded from 
attention. As Joyce Marcus (1989:201) has commented, “most scholars have 
devoted more attention to the ‘rise and fall’ of civilizations than to the pro- 
cesses that subsequently led to a reorganization of the population remain- 
ing in their territories. And relatively few archaeologists have studied the 
processes of dissolution, recovery, and reorganization, preferring instead to 
study the ‘golden ages’ of ancient civilizations, when those societies were ‘in 
full flower.” Despite this neglect, the study of the regeneration of complex 
societies is an especially appropriate subject for archaeology as opposed 
to text-based history, since written texts are likely to be meager or totally 
lacking in “dark ages” after collapse, in the absence of central authorities, 
bureaucratic administrations, and scribal installations. While narratives of 
the collapse period might have been produced in subsequent eras, their fre- 
quently propagandist character and chronological remove from the period 
in question renders their utility limited (Renfrew 1979).* 

I became interested in the question of regeneration as a consequence of 
my fieldwork at Tell Umm el-Marra in Syria (Curvers and Schwartz 1997; 
Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 2000; Schwartz et al. 2003), where exca- 
vations have yielded a sequence of occupations spanning periods of early 
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urbanism, collapse, and regeneration (see Nichols and Weber, chapter 3). 
It was my expectation that a cross-cultural examination would not only 
assist in comprehending regeneration at Umm el-Marra, but would also 
contribute to a general understanding of the phenomenon. A comprehen- 
sive, cross-cultural investigation of regeneration might also be expected 
to broaden and strengthen theoretical frameworks on the character and 
workings of early complex societies (Trigger 2003). As a result, John Nich- 
ols and I organized a symposium on regeneration considered from a cross- 
cultural perspective at the Society for American Archaeology annual meeting 
in Milwaukee in April 2003. The chapters in this volume derive from that 
meeting, with the addition of Ian Morris’s contribution (chapter 5) on Ar- 
chaic Greece, solicited so as to include that well-documented and extremely 
influential case. 

It might be observed (or objected) that in recent years—largely due to 
the postprocessual critique—comparative, diachronic studies of the sort 
we are attempting, with a focus on developmental issues, have frequently 
been avoided in favor of synchronic analyses of individual societies and 
their historical specificities. But a total abandonment of the comparative 
and diachronic would be misguided (DeMarrais 2002; Trigger 2003:3-4, 
25-393 Yoffee 2005:194). While each society is historically unique, societies 
nevertheless display common patterns whose recognition allows for a bet- 
ter understanding both of individual societies and of human society in gen- 
eral. An appropriate analogy might be supplied by the human individual: 
each person is unique, with his or her own unique history, but the behavior 
of an individual usually can be better understood given an awareness of 
broader-scale phenomena such as the individual’s gender, nationality, and 
economic status. I concur with Gil Stein (1998:25-26) that “the challenge is 
to develop a new synthesis that can incorporate the historically unique de- 
velopmental pathways of specific polities within a more general approach 
that elucidates cross-cultural regularities in the processes of social evolu- 
tionary change.” 


Collapse 


Regeneration presupposes collapse. Consequently, it is necessary to define 
collapse before investigating and explaining regeneration. In the archaeo- 
logical literature, collapse usually entails some or all of the following: the 
fragmentation of states into smaller political entities; the partial aban- 
donment or complete desertion of urban centers, along with the loss or 
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depletion of their centralizing functions; the breakdown of regional eco- 
nomic systems; and the failure of civilizational ideologies. As the contribu- 
tors in Yoffee and Cowgill 1988 concluded, rarely does collapse involve the 
complete disappearance of a group of people or of a “great tradition.” 

Suggested causes for collapse are manifold and have been much debat- 
ed. Scholars do not refer to invasions as much as they used to, but they 
frequently consider other external variables such as climate change, par- 
ticularly episodes of desiccation that weaken the agricultural base of ur- 
ban societies dependent on agricultural surpluses (Dalfes, Kukla, and Weiss 
1997; Gill 2000; Hodell et al. 2001). Other approaches emphasize internal 
variables, noting the tendency of complex societies to impose heavy de- 
mands on their physical environments, rendering agricultural systems vul- 
nerable to crisis (Abrams and Rue 1988; Shaw 2003; Tainter 1988; Wilkinson 
1997). Ideological failures may occur as a consequence of other failures of 
the central authority (Lucero 2002): if the economy suffers or the govern- 
ment neglects to perform its expected tasks in other ways, the populace 
may lose its faith in the governing ideologies and abandon its allegiance 
to the system. Another perspective focuses on the tension between tradi- 
tional kinship systems and the centralizing, socially stratifying activities of 
the elite (Iannone 2002; McAnany 1995). In this view, elites may have found 
it difficult to maintain “large-scale inegalitarian structures for long periods 
of time” (Marcus 1998:94). 

An additional problem when considering collapse lies in assessing the so- 
ciopolitical organization of postcollapse societies. Do states and complex so- 
cieties that have experienced collapse “devolve” to chiefly or tribal societies? If 
such ideas of reversion are rejected, what are the ways in which sociopolitical 
and economic organization are structured in periods of collapse? 

In Norman Yoffee and George Cowsgill’s edited volume on collapse 
(1988), many if not most of the contributors agreed that collapse is almost 
never total or complete. As Shmuel Eisenstadt asserts (1988:242), “Ancient 
states and civilizations do not collapse at all, if by collapse is meant the com- 
plete end of those political systems and their accompanying civilizational 
frameworks. Thus, the investigation of collapse in ancient states and civili- 
zations really entails identifying the various kinds of social reorganization 
in these types of societies and so viewing collapse as part of the continuous 
process of boundary reconstruction.” 
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Regeneration 


One such manifestation of boundary reconstruction is regeneration of so- 
cietal complexity. If collapse entails, at least in part, the disintegration of 
states, urban systems, economic systems, or ideologies, then regeneration 
should consist of the reconstruction of the same kinds of institutions and 
phenomena. It is important to emphasize that by regeneration we mean 
the reappearance of societal complexity (states, cities, etc.) after periods of 
decentralization, not the reappearance of specific complex societies. 

Although previous considerations of the reasons for, and mechanisms 
of, regeneration have been minimal, several case studies can provide in- 
formation on the range of ideas on the subject previously advanced. One 
of the first well-known considerations of historical decline and regenera- 
tion is found in ibn Khaldun’s fourteenth-century ap work the Muqad- 
dimah, which conceives of history in terms of cycles of ruling dynasties or 
states. States disintegrate and are replaced by new entities headed by former 
lower-level administrators or rebels, who emulate the institutions of the 
preceding dynasties. But perhaps the best-known example of regeneration 
in recent historical scholarship is that of the reemergence of cities and states 
in western Europe after the collapse of the western Roman empire. By the 
middle of the first millennium ap, cities were largely abandoned except for 
ritual purposes, the infrastructure of the Roman empire had been disman- 
tled, and most of the institutions of classical civilization had disappeared. 
How did the states and complex societies of medieval Europe emerge out 
of this prototypical Dark Age? 

An extremely influential perspective on this issue is that of Henri Pi- 
renne (1925, 1939). In his view, the key factor for understanding both the 
decline and the reemergence of western European complex society was 
long-distance trade. According to Pirenne, the barbarian invasions were 
not responsible for the collapse of Roman institutions and urban systems, 
since the barbarians preserved what they could. Instead, the crucial factor 
was the detachment of western Europe from Mediterranean trade networks 
by the Muslim Arab conquests of the seventh century ap. With the disap- 
pearance of the commercial classes and the wealth derived from Mediter- 
ranean trade, urban life collapsed and political institutions disintegrated. 
Only with the establishment of new trade networks in northern Europe and 
the Mediterranean in the late first/early second millennium ap did cities 
and centralized states revive. The static, closed economy of the Dark Ages 
was opened up, and regeneration began. 
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Subsequent revisions and critiques of Pirenne’s thesis have continued to 
emphasize the importance of trade in the regeneration of European com- 
plex society, while modifying the details (Havighurst 1976). Richard Hodges 
and David Whitehouse (1983), reviewing archaeological data, concluded 
that demographic and urban decline was observable in western Europe 
several centuries before the emergence of Islam. Although they maintained 
that Europe’s disconnection from Mediterranean trade was not critical in 
the formation of early medieval Europe, they concurred with Pirenne that 
regeneration entailed the opening up of new trade networks in northern 
Europe in the late first millennium ap. Rejecting Pirenne’s insistence on 
the isolation of Europe from the Islamic world, Michael McCormick (2001) 
has advanced a model in which Europe, a periphery, offered a raw mate- 
rial—slaves—to the Muslim core in exchange for specialized goods: “the 
voracious appetite [of the Muslim world] for northern slaves provided 
the first great impetus to the development of the European commercial 
economy” (McCormick 2001:768). In all these discussions, the importance 
of long-distance trade networks for the maintenance and regeneration of 
urban systems and states is repeatedly underlined. 

Within archaeology, perhaps the most extensive discussion of regenera- 
tion has been offered by Joyce Marcus (1989, 1992, 1993, 1998; see also Ian- 
none 2002). Considering the cyclical patterns exhibited by Mesoamerican 
states such as Teotihuacan and Monte Alban, Marcus observes that urban- 
based states typically exerted control over vast territories early in their life- 
spans, but they fragmented as provincial centers broke away. A secondary 
center would eclipse its former overlord to become the capital of a new and 
more powerful state. Despite this change in fortunes, the original centers 
grew even larger after their political power began to wane. 

In this cyclical pattern of peaks and troughs, which Marcus terms the 
“dynamic model,” regeneration is powered by the rise of ambitious elites 
in provincial contexts forging alliances and re-creating large-scale political 
entities. While Marcus’s observation of cyclical patterns of centralization 
and decentralization is significant, some details of her model may not al- 
ways be applicable beyond Mesoamerica. In Bronze Age Syria, for example, 
there is much continuity in the centers of power before and after the col- 
lapse circa 2000 BC, rather than a scenario of provincial elites establishing 
new capitals (see Cooper, chapter 2; and Nichols and Weber, chapter 3). It 
is also questionable whether the earliest states were uniformly large-scale, 
unitary, territorial monoliths, as is asserted in the dynamic model (cf. Uruk 
period Mesopotamia, which is more likely to have consisted of an array of 
city-states [Algaze 2001:55]). 
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Nobles and Commoners 


A frequent emphasis in discussions of regeneration (and collapse) is on 
elites, leaving the impression that regeneration relied primarily on the am- 
bitions and aspirations of would-be rulers and that collapse mainly involved 
a failure of elite policies. In contrast to such “top-down” views of collapse 
and regeneration, some scholars have stressed the importance of rural or 
non-elite resilience (cf. Adams 1978) in the reconstruction of complex so- 
cieties. Gray Graffam (1992) maintained that in the period after the col- 
lapse of Tiwanaku in the southern Andes, raised field farming—thought to 
be a state-associated, labor-intensive practice—continued to be practiced 
by rural populations. Such a retention of precollapse institutions in rural 
contexts may have served later as a foundation for the reconstruction of 
complex societies. Mary Van Buren (2000) suggests that non-elites played a 
crucial role in the transmission of Andean “high culture” in periods of col- 
lapse; the derivation of the Inca cult of the sun god from pre-Inca non-elite 
populations is cited as an example of this phenomenon. 

How much do either regeneration or collapse affect the peasant, and 
what part do the non-elite sectors of society play in those processes (Freter 
1994; Joyce et al. 2001)? In this volume, Lisa Cooper (chapter 2) suggests 
that the resilience of extrastate kin-based social structures in the Bronze 
Age middle Euphrates was significant in the region’s recovery after urban 
decline. Diane Chase and Arlen Chase (chapter 11) posit that symbolic egal- 
itarianism was crucial in the reestablishment of societal complexity under 
the Classic Maya. Similarly, Elen Morris (chapter 4) observes that the social 
mobility characteristic of the First Intermediate period in Egypt influenced 
the strategies of the rulers of the regenerated Middle Kingdom, who repre- 
sented themselves as attentive to the needs of the common people. Perhaps 
the most blatant example of the role of non-elites is provided by Archaic 
Greece (Ian Morris, chapter 5), where city-states (poleis) are characterized 
by a “middling” ideology centered on the male citizenry that culminates in 
the formation of democracy. 

With the disintegration of traditional sociopolitical and ideological 
structures, new opportunities for social mobility and individual agency 
may emerge during periods of collapse. Ambitious non-elite individuals 
may find new avenues for the acquisition of power, with less hindrance 
from traditional hierarchical structures. As Ellen Morris (chapter 4) points 
out, social class may have mattered less in situations of severe crisis than did 
a talent for making things work. 
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Survival of Preexisting Institutions 


It is likely that a crucial factor in regeneration is the survival of institutions 
or ideas from the era before collapse, supplying a base for the eventual re- 
creation of complex societies: the chances are good that regenerated com- 
plex societies did not have to totally “reinvent the wheel,” literally or other- 
wise. In such a scenario, one might imagine that lower-level administrative 
units or personnel from collapsed states survived in local contexts, or that 
ideologies and values of earlier complex societies provided reference points 
for second-generation states.* The contributors to this volume repeatedly 
emphasize the importance of sociopolitical, economic, ideological, and 
other models from precollapse periods in the processes of regeneration. 

If building blocks left over from the collapse of complex societies were 
available to the survivors, it is necessary to explain how they were used to 
reconstruct societal complexity, by whom, and why. Ostensibly, one may 
envision ambitious local leaders or groups intensifying their power through 
competition and warfare (Brumfiel and Fox 1994; Rees 2001), accumulation 
of dependents, and alliances, resulting in the reconstruction of large-scale 
polities. A model of peer polity interaction enacted in a secondary context 
may also be applicable (Renfrew and Cherry 1986). If trade is identified as 
a decisive variable, leaders may have participated in long-distance exchange 
networks, acquiring exotic goods with which to gain and reward follow- 
ers; alternatively, mobilization of foodstuffs from agricultural surpluses in 
a staple finance system may have been significant (D’Altroy and Earle 1985). 
The use of ideology, ritual, and privileged access to the spirit world by na- 
scent leaders is also likely to have been important (Chang 1983; DeMarrais 
et al. 1996; McAnany 2001). 

Such strategies are already familiar from studies of how the first com- 
plex societies emerged. It would be useful to ask, therefore, if the regen- 
eration of urban and state societies can be understood as a “replay” of the 
processes from earlier developmental episodes, or whether the formation of 
second- or third-generation states involved new trajectories and strategies 
for the acquisition of power not seen in primary or pristine cases. In some 
cases discussed in this volume, the formation of regenerated complex soci- 
eties appears to entail totally new strategies of power acquisition (Conlee, 
chapter 7). In others, such as Middle Kingdom Egypt (Ellen Morris, chapter 
4), we see a partial reappearance of processes familiar from the formation 
of the first state, but these are accompanied by innovations resulting from 
changes that occurred during the period of collapse. 
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The deliberate rejection of previous ideologies and institutions may also 
have played a significant part in the process of regeneration (see Ian Morris, 
chapter 5; Conlee, chapter 7; Sims, chapter 8; Chase and Chase, chapter 11; 
and Masson, Hare, and Peraza Lope, chapter 12). 


Other Variables 


Additional factors that may have been instrumental in the regeneration of 
complex societies can also be proposed. One is the role of external socie- 
ties: economic, ideological, technological or political stimuli from foreign 
complex societies, and/or emulation of those societies might result in a “re- 
peat” of secondary state formation (Price 1977; Thurston 2001). As Bennet 
Bronson (chapter 9) notes, regenerating states often emulate neighboring 
complex societies even while claiming to derive their primary inspiration 
from ancestral groups. Trade with external societies, identified as a crucial 
variable in the revival of complex societies in medieval Europe, also figures 
prominently in Bronze Age Syria (Cooper, chapter 2; Nichols and Weber, 
chapter 3), Archaic Greece (Ian Morris, chapter 5), and Postclassic Meso- 
america (Masson, Hare, and Peraza Lope, chapter 12). 

If climatic deterioration is implicated in societal collapse, then enhanced 
climatic conditions might be correspondingly influential in regenerative 
processes. In such circumstances, climate amelioration could facilitate 
agricultural surpluses and the regeneration of elite power based on those 
surpluses (see Ian Morris, chapter 5). Alternatively, if anthropogenic envi- 
ronmental degradation was a causal factor in collapse, then environmental 
recovery during periods of decentralization could also be instrumental to 
regeneration, given the reappearance of natural resources important for the 
reestablishment of societal complexity. 

Technological changes may also facilitate new hierarchies of power. For 
example, Lynn White (1962) proposed that a decisive variable in the revival 
of urban society after the collapse of Roman civilization in northern Eu- 
rope consisted of innovations in agricultural technology, particularly the 
introduction of the heavy plow. 

Complex societies are often characterized by overcentralization and or- 
ganizational rigidity (Kolata, chapter 13), which may render them vulner- 
able in times of social or environmental stress. Lisa Cooper (chapter 2) and 
John Nichols and Jill Weber (chapter 3) argue that strategies of flexibility 
may allow for survival and adaptation during periods of decentralization 
and may be crucial in the reconstruction of complexity. Such strategies 
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entail diversity in subsistence activities or in social organization, as in the 
tribal or heterarchical structures described for Bronze Age Syria in chap- 
ters 2 and 3. Cooper suggests that regions with corporate or heterarchical 
political organizations are more likely to experience a revival of societal 
complexity after collapse. 

It might be argued, as in the case of the Amorites of Middle Bronze Age 
Syria (Nichols and Weber, chapter 3), that newly successful ethnic groups 
previously on the margins of power may have been motivated to restore the 
institutions and symbols of earlier centralized authority to legitimize their 
power and confirm that they “belonged” (Renfrew 1979:484; see also Mar- 
cus 1998 on the role of peripheral elites). A similar process is described by 
ibn Khaldun (1969): in weakening polities, rebels from outside the core of 
power sweep in and assume political control, all the while emulating earlier 
institutions and concepts of those polities. 

Finally, the influence of extraordinary leaders and other agents (Flan- 
nery 1999) in the implementation of new institutions and ideologies should 
not be overlooked. As Ellen Morris points out (chapter 4), such individual 
actors are likely to have been consistently important in the process of re- 
generation. 

As is the case with the formation of the first complex societies, it will be 
imperative to consider large-scale spatial contexts when investigating cases 
of regeneration: societies tend not to be closed, discrete units but are usual- 
ly better understood as tapestries of interconnected and interweaving enti- 
ties, each influencing and transforming the other (Stein 2002). Approaches 
such as world-systems theory have emphasized that developments in one 
society cannot be understood without reference to others, and it is likely 
that individual episodes of regeneration will be better understood within 
larger “international” contexts. 

Also important is the consideration of cases in which regeneration does 
not take place. In the Tumilaca example (chapter 8), Kenny Sims concludes 
that the exclusion of local elites from imperial administrations that existed 
prior to collapse was responsible for the absence of regeneration. Regen- 
eration may be likely to fail in regions without vigorous and long-lasting 
traditions of complex political structures (Bronson, chapter 9) or long-held 
hegemonic worldviews (Kolata, chapter 13). 


Organization of the Volume 


In this volume, specialists from a wide range of geographical areas are rep- 
resented—including Southwest Asia, Egypt, the Aegean, East Asia, Meso- 
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america, and the Andes—controlling different varieties of data and with 
different theoretical orientations. An even broader geographical range 
would have been desirable, but constraints of space require a certain se- 
lectivity. When considering the problem of regeneration, the participants 
were asked to consider such questions as the following: Why does regenera- 
tion occur in some areas but not in others, and with different schedules of 
emergence? Which institutions survived collapse, and which proved instru- 
mental in regeneration? Did collapse and regeneration entail changes to a 
“bundle” of institutions (Yoffee 1993:64), or, as is perhaps more probable, 
did some institutions or phenomena fail while others did not? 

Recognition of cross-cultural patterns should not obscure the likelihood 
of significant variability in our data: regenerated states are likely to occur 
with a diversity of organizational styles (e.g., Blanton et al. 1996), and the 
trajectory of regeneration is likely to exhibit different patterns in each case 
and in each region. Such variability is well illustrated by the results detailed 
in this volume’s chapters. 

Chapters 2-4 consider the effects of collapse and processes of regenera- 
tion in the Near East in the transition from the Early to Middle Bronze Age, 
late third to early second millennium Bc. Lisa Cooper (chapter 2), discuss- 
ing the middle Euphrates Valley in Syria, postulates that the relatively mar- 
ginal environment of the region gave its inhabitants an edge over people in 
“core” areas in times of collapse, because the region’s diversified subsistence 
economy allowed for flexibility and resilience. The relatively autonomous 
character of local settlements may also help to explain their success at re- 
generation: not tied to the fate of a higher, more centralized power, they 
could adapt to crisis more successfully than regions more tightly integrated 
into large, powerful states. 

In chapter 3, John Nichols and Jill Weber document collapse and re- 
generation in the Jabbul Plain of western Syria and its regional center, Tell 
Umm el-Marra. They observe that regeneration involved both the reten- 
tion of precollapse phenomena (e.g., economic specialization, traditions 
of public ritual, resilient subsistence strategies) and important innovations 
such as the hunting of onagers for leather production in the context of an 
expanded commodities sphere. Nichols and Weber also underline the im- 
portance of ethnic changes and possible reasons for such a development; 
the newly powerful Amorite group’s flexible subsistence practices (see also 
Cooper, chapter 2) may have provided an advantage in periods of environ- 
mental stress. 

Although pharaonic Egypt was relatively stable, it experienced several 
“intermediate periods” of decentralization, as discussed by Ellen Morris in 
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chapter 4. Morris emphasizes the importance of ideology in the regenera- 
tion of states and urban life, proposing that a strong template for regenera- 
tion existed in the ideology of maat, or order in the universe, which was 
possible only when one divine king ruled over a unified Nile Valley. But 
competing leaders aiming to reestablish the kingship also had to take new 
social developments into account: when social mobility became common 
in the First Intermediate period (ca. 2200-2000 Bc), the rulers of the re- 
constructed Middle Kingdom state were compelled to amend royal ideolo- 
gies by representing themselves as responsible shepherds responding to the 
needs of their people. 

In chapter 5, Ian Morris reviews the well-known case of late second/early 
first millennium Bc Greece, when Mycenaean palace-based states disinte- 
grated and collapse was followed by the emergence of the polis and Classical 
civilization. In this case, regeneration is associated with the revival of trade 
with the Near East and with demographic growth partly correlated with 
climatic improvement. 

Chapters 6-8 focus on the Andes in the periods following the collapse of 
the Tiwanaku and Wari states in the early second millennium ap. Particular 
attention is devoted to the effect of Tiwanaku and Wari on the societies that 
flourished in their wake. Gordon McEwan (chapter 6) discusses the results 
of archaeological fieldwork in the Cuzco Valley, Peru, the heartland of the 
Inca empire. Because of their unique position on the periphery of the Wari 
and Tiwanaku empires, the peoples of the Cuzco area inherited agricultural 
infrastructure, ideology, and practical statecraft information from the two 
empires. McEwan argues that the Inca state was built using those surviv- 
ing elements—together with invented traditions of the empire’s origins. In 
contrast, Christina Conlee’s (chapter 7) evidence from the Nasca region of 
coastal southern Peru reveals that local elites rejected Wari institutions and 
ideology after the Wari collapse. Instead, regeneration was effected by an 
expanded network of elites exploiting new avenues of power acquisition 
(e.g., craft production and feasting) in new contexts of production and ex- 
change. The Nasca data indicate that the relationship a region has with a 
conquering state affects how the area is impacted by both conquest and 
collapse. 

Kenny Sims’s data (chapter 8) provide a case of a region in which col- 
lapse occurred but regeneration did not take place. Sims argues that the 
Wari and Tiwanaku empires inhibited the development of political and 
economic complexity by subsequent Tumilaca groups in the Moquegua 
Valley of southern Peru. Members of local elites were not appointed to ad- 
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ministrative positions within either of the two imperial regimes, so their 
descendants were poorly prepared to fill the power vacuum after collapse. 
Sims maintains that such cases of “negative” regeneration are more com- 
mon than those of secondary state regeneration in the post-Wari and post- 
Tiwanaku Andes, and their study is critical for understanding why some 
regions regenerate while others fail to do so. 

Chapters 9-10 examine cases of collapse and regeneration in East Asia 
that occurred over extensive geographical areas and spans of time. Most 
broadly, Bennet Bronson (chapter 9) proposes a typology of regeneration 
for East Asia that may prove applicable to other parts of the world. Two 
kinds of “false” regeneration are defined, in which (1) a new phase of com- 
plexity appears in the same location as an earlier one but as the result of an 
intrusive external political unit, or (2) complex nodes in a system shift from 
place to place, but regional structure remains relatively constant. Stimulus 
regeneration involves revival through historical memories, which may or 
may not be accurate; inspired by these memories, leaders come to believe 
that a higher degree of centralization is possible and make that central- 
ization more palatable by harking back to an illustrious past. In contrast, 
template regeneration adheres closely to a fully understood, well-recorded 
model. 

Concentrating on first and early second millennium ap Southeast Asia, 
Miriam Stark (chapter 10) discusses cycles of integration and disintegration 
manifested by the succession of Khmer polities. Although power centers, 
upper-level elites, trade networks, and political structures changed, regen- 
eration was facilitated through continuity in variables such as subsistence 
economy, ideology, ethnicity, and lower-level administrative structures. The 
Khmer case suggests an example of Bronson’s “template regeneration.” 

Chapters 11 and 12 focus on the Classic Maya collapse and the Postclas- 
sic developments that succeeded it. Avoiding traditional explanations for 
regeneration in the Postclassic Maya period, Diane Chase and Arlen Chase 
(chapter 11) employ frame analysis to provide a more dynamic view, with 
particular reference to data from the site of Caracol. Postclassic regenera- 
tion is observed to have entailed the restoration of Classic Maya models 
and institutions including symbolic egalitarianism and shared rule. Termi- 
nal Classic strategies such as dynastic rule, graded status distinctions, and 
monumentality were abandoned along with the Terminal Classic centers 
themselves. 

In their consideration of data from the large Postclassic center of May- 
apan, Marilyn Masson, Timothy Hare, and Carlos Peraza Lope (chapter 
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12) observe regeneration to have entailed both the reproduction and the 
rejection of institutions from Chichén Itza and other preceding complex 
societies, with both replication and rejection the result of deliberate se- 
lection informed by historical memory. Important new innovations were 
also brought into play, including an increased importance of long-distance 
exchange and the development of political and economic power sharing 
among lords, priests, and merchants. 

The concluding chapters (13 and 14) provide a commentary on the pre- 
ceding chapters, revealing commonalities, differences, flaws, and areas for 
future research. In chapter 13, Alan Kolata observes that regeneration is not 
a uniform process: in some cases there is a local focus on autonomy and 
resilience; in others there is an international orientation that leads to re- 
generation. Nor does regeneration necessarily entail the duplication of the 
precollapse state—new and different institutions often emerge, with differ- 
ent ideologies and strategies. But these patterns of variability should not 
be allowed to disguise regularities and commonalities. Kolata argues that 
the character of the precollapse society is directly correlated with the char- 
acter (or likelihood) of regeneration. Two varieties of precollapse political 
entities are recognized, each associated with different worldviews: (1) hege- 
mony with sovereignty, which is associated with orthodoxy, or the mental 
internalization of state values by subjects of the state, and (2) hegemony 
without sovereignty, which is associated with orthopraxy, or the practice 
of state values without their mental internalization. Kolata suggests that 
precollapse states of the first type are more likely to regenerate, since their 
citizens have accepted hierarchical institutions as natural phenomena. His 
emphasis on ideology is an important reminder of the importance of that 
variable in regeneration. 

In his review of the volume’s chapters (chapter 14), Norman Yoffee 
notes that regeneration often tends to involve secondary elites’ and mar- 
ginal regions’ taking advantage of opportunities in the wake of collapse. 
Considering why regeneration sometimes fails to occur, Yoffee reviews 
the evidence from Assyria and Babylonia after the collapse of the Neo- 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian empires in the seventh and sixth centuries Bc, 
respectively. He observes that the Neo-Assyrian kings had undermined the 
power of the traditional Assyrian nobility, relying instead on the large non- 
Assyrian population that had been resettled in the Assyrian heartland. When 
the Assyrian state was defeated by external enemies, the non-Assyrian elites 
remaining in Assyria had little investment in traditional models of Assyrian 
statecraft. In the Babylonian case, we find that the Babylonian kingship was 
assumed by foreign Persian rulers who affected Babylonian royal titles and 
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culture but nevertheless converted the region into an imperial province, sub- 
verting its political and cultural autonomy. Like Kolata, Yoffee emphasizes 
the importance of ideology in the consideration of regeneration: why are 
some aspects of the precollapse period remembered and utilized and oth- 
ers discarded or forgotten? And who benefits from the remembering and/or 
forgetting? 


Future Directions 


This book is intended to stimulate scholars of complex societies to think 
more seriously about what happens after collapse. Is regeneration a useful 
analytical concept, and if so, how do we go about identifying and study- 
ing it in greater depth? The editors and contributors to this volume hope 
that the approaches and data offered here will supply a foundation for future 
work and that the consideration of historical specifics as well as cross-cultural 
regularities will yield new insights on this important aspect of sociopolitical 
evolution. 
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Notes 


1. In this volume, the term complex societies refers to societies with extensive popula- 
tions, large-scale and often multilevel political organizations (states), large and hierar- 
chical settlement patterns (urban systems), and (usually) socially stratified populations. 

2. In some cases, “collapse” may even be a construct promulgated by elites or their 
agents, acting to legitimize or idealize their own state at the expense of preceding eras 
said to be chaotic and troubled. 

3. Note, however, that more recent work in the Tiwanaku region has suggested that 
raised field agriculture was not used on a large scale following the Tiwanaku collapse 
(Kolata 2003). 

4. Thomas Charlton and Deborah Nichols (1997) observe that the existence of the 
Teotihuacan state created a reference point and precondition for later state development. 
See also Wattenmaker 1994:203 on the survival of economic specialization during col- 
lapse and its relevance to regeneration. 


The Demise and Regeneration of 

Bronze Age Urban Centers in the Euphrates 
Valley of Syria 

Lisa Cooper 


In the Near East, the end of the third millennium Bc was a tumultuous time 
characterized in many regions by the demise of state society or, at the very 
least, the increased fragmentation of urban polities that had once controlled 
large tracts of land and had prospered under stable, productive economies. 
This demise is observable in southern Mesopotamia, for example, where two 
great empires fell in succession in the last centuries of the third millennium 
Bc. The house of Akkad, the first imperial power in southern Mesopotamia 
to consolidate political control over a mosaic of competing city-states and 
to establish trading opportunities over a vast area of the Near East, came to 
a dramatic end around 2150 Bc (Yoffee 1988a:46—49). The Akkadian empire 
was replaced shortly afterward by the Third Dynasty of Ur, although this state 
too, characterized as it was by an extremely centralized bureaucracy and over- 
stretched economy, rapidly crumbled around 2000 Bc (Yoffee 1988a:49—-50). 
The once-great capital city of Ur was overrun by foreigners, and the whole 
empire was thrown into a state of internal chaos and political fragmenta- 
tion. 

North of the Tigris-Euphrates floodplain, the region of the Jezireh of 
Upper Mesopotamia, essentially comprising the Khabur Plains of north- 
eastern Syria and the Sinjar Plain of northern Iraq, also underwent a crisis 
toward the end of the third millennium sc. Up to this point, the area had 
been pursuing a regime of agricultural maximization, no doubt precipi- 
tated by the growth of large urban settlements. Extensive manuring (evi- 
denced by widespread sherd scatters) and a multitude of linear hollows, 
which are interpreted as roadways radiating out from settlements to the 
fields, are believed to reflect the intensity of agricultural production that 
took place during this period (Wilkinson 1994:492-93). Around 2200 BC, 
however, the area experienced a dramatic reduction in this intensified dry- 
farming agricultural regime, about the same time that Akkadian imperial 
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control in this region began to weaken (Weiss and Courty 1993). While re- 
cent archaeological evidence at sites such as Tell Brak and Tell Mozan indi- 
cates that some urban settlements in the region survived after this period 
(Oates et al. 2001:393), an appreciable reduction in the number of occupied 
sites and a pattern of contracting settlement appear as the prevailing trend 
in the Jezireh between 2200 and 1900 Bc (Peltenburg 2000:164—65; Weiss 
and Courty 1993:141). This change may have been brought about by a large- 
scale population emigration, in which human groups moved toward south- 
ern Mesopotamia via the Euphrates River valley in their quest for reliable 
food and pasturage (Weiss and Courty 1993:144). Alternatively, it is possible 
that many of the inhabitants adapted successfully to pastoralism within the 
region and that such a transformation left sparse remains in the archaeo- 
logical record (Peltenburg 2000:165). 

Still other regions of the Near East were affected by collapse at the end 
of the third millennium sc. In Egypt, this period is marked by the end of 
the prosperous Old Kingdom and its replacement by the First Intermediate 
period, a time of political fragmentation and decentralization (E. Morris, 
chapter 4). In most areas to the west of the Jordan River in Palestine, as 
early as 2300 BC, the Early Bronze III urban centers were destroyed or aban- 
doned, and the stable productive subsistence system, based on intensified 
agriculture, industry and trade, ceased to operate (Dever 1989:228; Richard 
1987:34). In the Early Bronze IV period that followed, the region experi- 
enced a kind of “ruralization,” in which a diversified subsistence economy 
based on small-scale farming and pastoral nomadism prevailed for several 
centuries (Palumbo 2001:237). 

Climate change is frequently posited as an important factor that brought 
about the widespread collapses that were witnessed in many parts of the 
Near East and even beyond (Bell 1971; Weiss 1997). However, whether cli- 
mate change was the principal catalyst by which change was effected or 
whether it simply exacerbated existing political, social, and economic 
stresses that urban societies were already experiencing remains uncertain 
(Dever 1989:232-33; Peltenburg 2000:178-80). Despite the indeterminate 
nature of the cause of collapse, however, its consequences frequently had 
pronounced effects. Noteworthy is the considerable length of time that 
elapsed before areas saw the return of urban societies and a stabilized agri- 
cultural economy in some areas. In much of Palestine, for example, nearly 
four centuries passed before the reestablishment (at the beginning of the 
Middle Bronze Age) of city-states, characterized by settlement hierarchy, 
the presence of monumental public works, long-distance trade, and agri- 
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cultural specialization (Ilan 1995). Similarly, in the Khabur Plains, roughly 
three hundred years passed before that region witnessed a similar reestab- 
lishment of permanent settlements and the reintensification of agriculture 
(Weiss and Courty 1993:146). 


Decline in the Euphrates River Valley of Northern Syria 


Without question, the demise in urban society that was experienced in sev- 
eral regions of the Near East also affected the northern Euphrates Valley 
of Syria, the principal focus of this study (fig. 2.1). Toward the end of the 
Early Bronze IV (EB IV) period, dating to the last centuries of the third 
millennium Bc, several large towns or cities along the river, which had once 
supported sizeable populations and were frequently characterized by for- 
tification systems, public buildings, funerary monuments, and densely in- 
habited domestic quarters, were abandoned (fig. 2.2). The site of Jerablus 
Tahtani, for example, which in the mid Early Bronze Age had a city wall and 
protective glacis, textile and metal manufacturing installations, and grain 
processing and storage facilities, as well as a prominent burial monument 
in the form of a tomb enclosed by a tumulus, was abandoned. The tell was 
not reoccupied again until the Late Iron Age (Peltenburg 1999:103; Pelten- 
burg et al. 1995:14—-15). While the excavators of Jerablus Tahtani do not posit 
a precise date for this abandonment, a comparison of the late Early Bronze 
Age pottery from this site and other Euphrates sites whose relative dates are 
reasonably secure suggests that its final occupation did not extend beyond 
around 2200 BC. 

Another instance of abandonment is the great mortuary center of Tell 
Banat on the eastern bank of the Euphrates River. Even as early as 2300 BC, 
this site, which had once supported several large tombs, a related public 
building, and associated pottery manufactory, was deserted. Around the 
same time, the nearby monolithic tumulus known as the White Monument 
ceased to be maintained (Porter 2002a:12, table 1; Porter and McClellan 
1998). 

The site of Selenkahiye, which possessed an elite residence as well as 
housing, workshops, and a city wall, was also deserted some time around 
2100-2000 BC, judging by its latest pottery (van Loon 2001). 

Significantly, an even greater number of sites along the Euphrates River 
that were not abandoned also appear to have been affected by the wide- 
spread tide of collapse. Such sites are characterized by a considerable dimi- 
nution of their settlement size and/or the disuse of public buildings and 
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Figure 2.1 Map of Syria, indicating Early and Middle Bronze Age settlements in the northern 
Euphrates Valley. 


fortifications, accompanied in some cases by destruction by fire (fig. 2.2). 
At the site of Tell Kabir, for example, the Early Bronze Age long-roomed 
“temple-in-antis” fell out of use, and after a time its walls collapsed (Por- 
ter 1995a:130). Dug into this bricky collapse were four large storage pits in 
which were found good examples of late third millennium (late EB IV) pot- 
tery (Porter 1995a:139—43). Following this phase and dating to the earliest 
phase of the Middle Bronze Age (MB), only domestic architecture charac- 
terized this sector of the settlement (Porter 1995a:143—52). 

At the site of Halawa, the EB IVA phases (3c and 3b) were character- 
ized by a sizeable residential district, a city wall, gates, and a long-roomed 
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“temple-in-antis” (Orthmann 1989:35—44, 65-66). In contrast, the succeed- 
ing phase 3a, which dates to the very end of the Early Bronze Age and the 
beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, was characterized by the absence of 
fortifications and monumental architecture. The remains of flimsy walls or 
reused older walls define the nature of occupation (Orthmann 1989:19,54).In 
association with these modest architectural features were storage silos, small 
fireplaces, tannours (round clay bread ovens), and irregular working surfaces 
made of clay, pebbles, and plastered material (Orthmann 1989:55). 

The settlement history of Tell es-Sweyhat presents a similar picture of 
decline. The site had enjoyed its florescence late in the third millennium 
BC, when it was composed of a fortified citadel on the central mound and a 
large lower town enclosed by a wall (Zettler et al. 1997:4). Sweyhat may have 
reached a size as large as forty hectares (Danti and Zettler 1998:213). Conse- 
quently, however, this settlement shrank dramatically in size, continuing to 
exist only on the central mound while the important public function of the 
citadel buildings appears to have been discontinued after they were aban- 
doned or destroyed by fire (Holland 1976:51; Zettler et al. 1997:27). The last 
phases of the third millennium sc at Sweyhat are characterized by layers 
of ash and flimsy architectural remains, largely the remnants of domestic 
dwellings (Zettler et al. 1997:27-28). 

Last, there is evidence that the settlement at Tell Hadidi underwent a 
diminution in size and importance at the very end of the Early Bronze Age. 
In the late third millennium, the settlement had included an extensive low- 
er town composed of tightly spaced houses along a long street, and a central 
acropolis mound (Dornemann 1979:116). Elite individuals at the settlement 
were buried in monumental chamber tombs located in various sectors of 
the lower town (Dornemann 1979:117-18). During its floruit in the Early 
Bronze Age, Tell Hadidi had grown to some fifty-six hectares, making it 
one of the largest known settlements in the northern Euphrates Valley of 
Syria (Dornemann 1979:116; McClellan 1999:413). The presence of smaller 
EB satellite sites in the vicinity of Hadidi, as well as several roadways radiat- 
ing out from the site and even crossing to the other side of the Euphrates, 
testifies further to Hadidi’s prominence in the third millennium (Wilkin- 
son 2004:fig. 7.5). Around 2000 Bc, however, the settlement appears to have 
undergone a dramatic diminishment in size after a major destruction. The 
lower town was abandoned altogether, and occupation became limited to 
the area of the main acropolis mound (Dornemann 1985:50—51). There is no 
evidence that Tell Hadidi was characterized by anything other than simple 
domestic housing during this period of “collapse.” 
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In sum, archaeological evidence testifies to a regionwide collapse of 
settlements at the end of the Early Bronze period marked by the complete 
abandonment of sites or a dramatic reduction in site size and settlement 
complexity. In association with these observed developments we may posit 
a disintegration of the city-states that typified the Early Bronze northern 
Euphrates settlement system. No longer were urban centers and their de- 
pendencies of farming and pastoral communities bound together into 
tightly integrated political polities, flourishing from economic exchanges 
with one another and through the intensive agricultural and pastoral ex- 
ploitation of their hinterlands. By the end of the third millennium, the 
northern Euphrates region had become a ruralized landscape of small self- 
sufficient village-sized settlements. Each community, no longer under the 
control of an urban center and not having to meet the demands of the 
city-states’ elites, functioned at a very simple political and economic level 
of organization. Settlements were composed chiefly of domestic housing, 
and simple food-producing and food-processing activities served to meet 
the needs of those small communities only. 

While the decline in settlement in the northern Euphrates Valley in Syria 
at the end of the third millennium sc cannot be overlooked, one must also 
take note of this region’s successful regeneration at the beginning of the 
Middle Bronze Age in the early second millennium sc. After only a short 
period of time, perhaps no more than a century, the region once again fea- 
tured large settlements strung along the banks of the river, each growing 
in prosperity through the exploitation of the natural resources of the sur- 
rounding territory and taking part in the brisk commercial trade that had 
resumed along the river from north to south and overland from east to 
west. What is even more striking is that considerable cultural continuity 
appears to have existed throughout, with many aspects of the material cul- 
ture from the Early Bronze Age developing smoothly into the subsequent 
Middle Bronze period, despite the interval of collapse that separated these 
two periods. Furthermore, archaeological and textual evidence suggest that 
the same fundamental aspects of Euphrates urban government and eco- 
nomic structures resurfaced after the period of collapse. Despite the wide- 
spread turmoil and weakness that gripped many parts of the Near East at 
the end of the Early Bronze Age, the culture of the northern Euphrates Val- 
ley shows itself to have been remarkably resilient, able to withstand consid- 
erable stresses to its political fabric and subsistence economy, regenerating 
smoothly and changing little in its essential core over an extended period 
of time. 
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Resiliency and Cultural Continuity 


The following observations provide details of the evidence that supports 
an overall trend of resiliency and cultural continuity from the Early to the 
Middle Bronze Age. As mentioned above, several sites, although experienc- 
ing some diminishment in size and the discontinuation of public buildings, 
elite tombs, industrial manufactories, and fortifications at the very end of 
the Early Bronze Age, show no signs of having been completely destroyed or 
abandoned. On the contrary, these sites appear to be characterized by a con- 
tinuous and unbroken sequence of occupational phases that carry through 
from the end of the Early Bronze Age into the Middle Bronze Age. Sites with 
such settlement continuity (see fig. 2.2) include Tell Amarna (Pons 2001:41-— 
42; Tunca 1999:130-31),' Shiyukh Tahtani (Falsone 1998:25, 1999:138), Tell 
Ahmar (Roobaert and Bunnens 1999:164-66), Qara Quzaq (Valdés Pereiro 
1999:118-19, 2001:120), Tell Kabir (Porter 1995a), Tell es-Sweyhat (Cooper 
1997:24-26; Holland 1976:49—-63, 1977a:37—43, 1977b; Zettler et al. 1997:19—28), 
Tell Hadidi (Dornemann 1979, 1985:50-56), Munbaga (Werner 1998:38-48), 
Halawa (Orthmann 1981, 1989), Habuba Kabira (Heusch 1980:168-77), and 
Emar (Finkbeiner 1999-2000, 2001:11-16).? 

The time between the demise of the urban polities of the EB IV period 
and their regenerated forms in the Middle Bronze Age appears to have been 
very short, perhaps no more than a hundred years. This is evinced, for the 
most part, by the fact that many of the new foundations of MB structures 
were set directly on top of the remnants of earlier EB buildings. One can 
note this phenomenon at Halawa, for example, where the MB inhabitants 
even reused the foundations of the earlier EB buildings, integrating the re- 
mains into the foundations of new houses (Orthmann 1989:23). It is also 
interesting to note that at Halawa, in the case of at least one sector of the 
city, the function of that quarter remained the same. Quadrant Q, which 
in the Early Bronze Age was the principal domestic area of the settlement, 
continued in that capacity into the Middle Bronze Age, implying that the 
later inhabitants were well aware of the configuration of the earlier settle- 
ment and retained that layout (Orthmann 1989:22). 

At Habuba Kabira, the continued existence and use of several mud-brick 
walls through occupational phases attributed to both the end of the Early 
Bronze Age and the early Middle Bronze Age have been noted, indicating 
that only a short interval had passed between these periods (Heinrich et 
al. 1969:48). Continuity in architecture can also be observed in the form 
of part of Habuba Kabira’s fortification walls, which feature a distinctive 
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inset-offset pattern of buttresses and recesses in the latest EB levels (Heusch 
1980:174-75). This type of wall construction may also have existed along 
the northern fortification walls of the EB settlement of Selenkahiye, where 
short bastions or small buttresslike jumps have been observed (van Loon 
2001:3.87). Interestingly, this architectural feature is manifested again in the 
regenerated settlement of Munbagqa, where the long, well-preserved stretch 
of the MB town wall features a strikingly similar pattern of alternating 
buttresses and recesses (Machule et al. 1993:76-77). 

Finally, we may consider the long-roomed “temple-in-antis” structure 
(Steinbau 1) at the site of Munbaqa, excavated on the summit of the mound. 
Its original foundations appear to have been constructed in the Early Bronze 
Age, when the building featured a small cult room with a stepped podium 
(Orthmann and Kiihne 1974:59-65). Consequently, the temple remained as 
an important religious center through the Middle and Late Bronze Age, 
indicated by the number of alterations and restorations performed in sub- 
sequent building phases (Heinrich et al. 1974:11-45). Again, such evidence 
highlights the degree of occupational and architectural continuity, not to 
mention an unbroken sequence of religious-cultural traditions. 

Cultural continuity is readily observable in the pottery assemblages from 
the Early to the Middle Bronze Age. Rather than revealing a sharp and abrupt 
break in stylistic traditions and technology between these two periods, the 
Euphrates ceramic sequence indicates a smooth, unbroken development of 
vessel types from one cultural phase to the next. To be sure, there is evidence 
that the frequency of many of the finer, thin-walled and highly fired wares 
of the assemblage, such as caliciform cups, dropped dramatically in the last 
centuries of the third millennium Bc, concurrent with the last phase of the 
Early Bronze Age (Cooper 1999:324). Still other fine or decorated wares, such 
as plain and painted Orange Spiral Burnish wares and Grey Spiral Burnish 
wares, ceased to exist altogether in the latest phase of the Early Bronze Age. 
Such wares are absent, for example, in the assemblage of the Area IV “Burned 
Building” at Tell es-Sweyhat, which can be dated later than 2150 Bc (Holland 
1976, 19774; Zettler et al. 1997:25). They are also absent in the Period II “pit” 
phase at Tell Kabir, which is contemporary with or slightly later than the Area 
IV occupation at Tell es-Sweyhat (Porter 1995a:139—43). One can also observe 
that MB vessels are somewhat thicker walled and coarser than EB pots and 
that the MB assemblage possesses fewer ware categories and fewer varieties 
of surface decoration. 

Despite these changes, however, it is apparent that several EB vessel 
forms continued throughout the last years of the collapse at the end of the 
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Early Bronze Age and persisted or evolved gradually into the subsequent 
regenerated occupation phases of the Middle Bronze Age (Cooper 1998: 
figs. 1-2). Some technological aspects of the Euphrates pottery also exhibit 
considerable continuity. Cooking pots—which by the last phase of the EB 
IV period were carefully finished on the wheel and characterized by simple 
out-turned rounded rims and a calcite tempered fabric—continued to be 
produced with the same technological and morphological characteristics 
well into the Middle Bronze Age, persisting as the standard northern Eu- 
phrates cooking vessel (Cooper 1999:324). We see, therefore, that the de- 
velopments observed in the pottery assemblage of the northern Euphrates 
Valley demonstrate the same degree of change, whether by evolution or by 
transformation, that would characterize any ceramic tradition of a con- 
tinuously occupied region over an extended period of time. 

A growing amount of archaeological data shows that the political con- 
figuration of settlements in the Euphrates Valley was quite similar before 
and after the period of collapse that separated the Early Bronze and Middle 
Bronze Age. In the Early Bronze Age, the region comprised autonomous 
cities characterized by densely populated centers that were surrounded by 
tracts of agricultural fields and grazing land and sometimes featured smaller 
satellite communities. That each of these urban polities was politically and 
economically independent of one another is suggested by the fairly even 
nature of their size and complexity and the redundancy of key administra- 
tive and ideological features within each settlement (storage facilities, craft 
workshops, temples, and public buildings that may have served in some 
capacity related to the city’s administration). It may also be noteworthy 
to report that few of these sites have yielded more than a small number 
of administrative trappings and other material evidence suggesting any 
significant authority or influence from the important yet distant urban 
centers of Ebla and Mari, which according to inscriptions were constantly 
vying for control of this particular stretch of the river (Astour 1992:26-51). 
Indeed, the dearth of archaeological evidence for control from Ebla and 
Mari should caution us against making too many historical reconstructions 
through textual sources alone. What may have been claimed as real military 
and economic successes in this region among the authorities of these two 
great centers may have actually been regarded as something quite different 
in the region in question. 

During the Middle Bronze Age, the same configuration of urban settle- 
ments appears to have reemerged, each settlement having its own control 
over land and other resources. To date, no archaeological evidence suggests 
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that any one settlement had political and economic authority or control 
over the others. Again, contemporaneous textual sources from Mari may 
distort this picture somewhat, suggesting that this stretch of the Euphrates 
River was near or formed the border between the states of Mari, Yamkhad, 
and Carchemish and that settlements and populations along the river’s 
banks were firmly under the control of one of these polities. Nonetheless, 
archaeological investigations of these sites have not yet produced any tan- 
gible evidence for such political configurations (for a full discussion, see 
Cooper 1997:332—47, 2001). 

Thus, while some Euphrates urban settlements were abandoned or con- 
tracted in size and diminished in complexity at the end of the Early Bronze 
Age, the region did not collapse and wither altogether. On the contrary, 
several features testify to a strong, unbroken cultural continuity and the 
persistence of social and political structures across several centuries of ur- 
ban florescence, decline, and regeneration. This phenomenon becomes es- 
pecially striking when it is compared to the developments that have been 
documented from the same time period in other regions of the ancient 
Near East, such as Palestine and the Khabur Plains of northeastern Syria, 
where severe and long-lasting settlement disruptions and cultural discon- 
tinuities occurred. What, then, accounts for this high degree of continuity 
and resiliency in the Euphrates Valley of Syria? What factors existing within 
this region and among its inhabitants could have prompted these trends, 
setting the region apart from other areas of the Near East? While almost 
certainly a multitude of factors bear on this issue, three key and somewhat 
interrelated features can best account for this unique situation. 

First, the environment played an important role in the way in which the 
settlements developed in the northern Euphrates Valley. Studies indicate 
that this region is located at the southern limit of the semiarid transitional 
zone between the desert steppe and the better-watered lands of northern 
and western Syria (Lewis 1987:1—-2). This stretch of the Euphrates Valley was, 
therefore, a relatively marginal territory in which dry farming, although 
possible, was precarious and where pastoralism as well as other forms of 
food production constituted critical parts of the subsistence economy 
(Zettler et al. 1997:2). Thus, for successful survival in this marginal environ- 
ment, a diversified subsistence economy was necessary. 

Recent paleobotanical and faunal analyses confirm this assumption. In 
and around the site of Tell es-Sweyhat, for example, there is ample evidence 
for the herding of sheep and goats in the steppe behind the river valley, even 
during the floruit of Sweyhat’s urban phase in the twenty-second century 
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Bc (Zettler et al. 1997:141). Moreover, the percentage of wild animal remains, 
particularly onager and gazelle, reaches a maximum when the population 
of the city is at its highest (Zettler et al. 1997:141-42). Both types of evidence, 
therefore, underline the varied subsistence base that existed in this region, 
even in times of stability and relative prosperity. As a result of this varied, 
flexible economy, when the Euphrates Valley was faced with the disintegra- 
tion of a centralized urban authority or climatic deterioration, the diversity 
of its subsistence base enabled the remnant population to adapt accord- 
ingly. Consequently, the return to a more prosperous economy and stable 
political system would have occurred swiftly and smoothly. This situation 
appears in marked contrast to the agricultural regimes that appear to have 
characterized western Palestine in the EB III and the Khabur Plains of Up- 
per Mesopotamia. Because these areas had concentrated intensively on one 
form of subsistence—agriculture—over any others, when negative forces 
came into play in the form of either climate change or political instability, 
these regimes lacked the flexibility to withstand such stresses and rapidly 
withered. This lack of flexibility might thus explain why these regions expe- 
rienced long “dark ages” in the last centuries of the Early Bronze Age, before 
their eventual rejuvenation in the Middle Bronze Age. 

Second, the very fact that the settlements of the Euphrates Valley were 
largely autonomous and never under the rigid control of a greater politi- 
cal authority during the Early and the Middle Bronze Age may also help to 
explain their high degree of resilience and cultural continuity. Individual 
settlements or city-states were not intimately tied to the fate, successful or 
otherwise, of a higher, centralized power. Again, the Khabur Plains region 
provides an interesting counterpoint to this situation. Because this region 
had come under the control of the expanding Akkadian empire, it enjoyed 
increased prosperity and grew in complexity (Weiss and Courty 1993:139- 
41), but this very dependence may have been what led to its downfall. When 
the Akkadian empire broke apart, settlement in the Khabur Plains crum- 
bled along with it. In contrast, in the environment found in the Euphrates 
Valley, where settlements were largely autonomous and economically self- 
sufficient, their ability to both withstand stresses and encourage growth was 
much greater. They depended heavily on the abilities of their individual 
inhabitants. This point may go far to explain the varying local responses 
to the problems of the late third millennium Bc in the northern Euphrates 
Valley, in which some settlements were abandoned while others bore the 
hardships of the period and adapted accordingly. 

A third important feature of these settlements is their persistent tribal 
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character throughout the Early and the Middle Bronze Age. While Euphra- 
tes settlements expanded into large centers at times of stability and prosper- 
ity, they never adopted what can be considered fully hierarchical political 
systems, typically characterized by the presence of a dominant ruling class 
in opposition to commoner strata within a closed, urban environment. On 
the contrary, the population appears to have been continuously defined by 
loosely organized confederacies of both agrarian and pastoral nomadic kin 
groups whose membership often transcended the boundaries of individual 
centers or specific places of residence. The political relationships of such 
groups did not preclude the dissemination of power and decision making 
across the community rather than being solely concentrated in the hands 
of a few elite individuals. Given the region’s subsistence strategy of long- 
range herding of sheep and goats, perhaps this tradition of collective power 
can be attributed in part to “the tendency of pastoralists to manage access 
to grazing land at the collective level, for whole communities” (Fleming 
2004:218). 

The type of political organization posited here conforms to the model 
formulated by Richard Blanton and his colleagues, who have observed that 
the political systems of some complex societies are not entirely and rigidly 
hierarchical in their structure. While “exclusionary” strategies are centered 
on individual leadership and the monopolistic control of sources of power, 
the “corporate” political strategy is more group oriented, with power shared 
across different groups and sectors of society (Blanton et al. 1996:2; Flem- 
ing 2004:177). Within this system, constant tension exists between the two 
political actions, one striving to concentrate power in the hands of one in- 
dividual or a single authoritative group or class within the society, while the 
other attempts to offset the attainment of absolute power by maintaining 
an emphasis on collective political authority (Blanton et al. 1996:2; Fleming 
2004:180; Porter 2002b:167). 

While Blanton and his colleagues used their model to better elucidate 
patterns of political action in ancient Mesoamerica (Blanton et al. 1996), 
its application to other complex societies around the world, including the 
ancient Near East, is highly tenable. Most recently, this so-called dual- 
processual model has been applied by Daniel Fleming to the political world 
of the Mari archives of ancient Syria during the early second millennium 
BC, the Middle Bronze Age (Fleming 2004). Fleming cogently observes that 
although Syrian cities and states were controlled by leaders or kings who 
ruled from well-demarcated urban centers and who expressed their sta- 
tus and sovereignty by building palaces and other impressive monumen- 
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tal structures, a collective decision-making tradition also existed. There is 
frequent mention in contemporaneous textual sources of “elders,” for ex- 
ample, whose collective authority was distinct from that of a king (Flem- 
ing 2004:190-91). Such assemblies of elders are known to have engaged in 
diplomacy, acted as witnesses in legal affairs, and played important roles in 
religious rituals (Fleming 2004:191-92). Abundant reference to collective as- 
semblies in the textual sources suggests that a “corporate” political strategy 
was prevalent during this period and existed alongside more “exclusionary” 
forms of political authority. 

The presence in the letters of the Mari archives of a collective decision- 
making group called the tahtamum stands out as a particularly significant 
form of assembly of elders, since it is known especially from Tuttul and 
Emar, two cities situated along the Euphrates River of Syria at the south- 
eastern end of the region considered in this chapter (Durand 1989; Fleming 
2004:212-16). Fleming suggests that the towns’ distance from the shadow 
of major kingdoms may have allowed this distinctly collective political 
tradition to thrive with relatively little interference from outside powers 
(Fleming 2004:213). Besides the fact that the tahtamum has its origins in the 
Early Bronze Age, as attested by the term’s occurrence at third-millennium 
Ebla (Fleming 2004:214), both Tuttul and Emar were known to have been 
prominent Early Bronze Age towns, suggesting that this institution of elders 
may well be rooted in this earlier period (Fleming 2004:214). In light of 
this evidence, it seems highly plausible that neighboring third-millennium 
Euphrates cities such as the ones under examination here also shared the 
same collective political traditions. 

Turning now to the archaeological record, we see convincing evidence 
among Euphrates settlements of Syria during both the Early and the Middle 
Bronze Age to reflect a tribal social-political configuration in which “exclu- 
sionary” power coexisted with “corporate” types of authority and collec- 
tive ideological traditions. The third-millennium monumental stone tombs 
and tumuli of Jerablus Tahtani, Tell Ahmar, and Tell Banat surely testify to 
the presence of elites, whose wealth and labor resources no doubt assisted 
in the construction and accommodation of these lavish funerary monu- 
ments. But as Anne Porter has observed among the graves and mortuary 
mounds of Tell Banat, many interments contained disarticulated human 
bones in secondary burials, and the lack of differentiation between buri- 
als and groups of burials does not “express the individuation of specific 
members of the groups, their status or position, but rather highlight[s] the 
corporate nature of the deceased” (Porter 2002b:166). 
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Although archaeological investigations at Euphrates sites have un- 
covered considerable architectural evidence for the Early and the Middle 
Bronze Age, few excavations have uncovered large buildings that can be 
considered true “royal” residences. In the Early Bronze Age, perhaps only 
three sites have revealed the presence of secular elite buildings of any kind: 
Public Building 7 at Tell Banat, the Southern Mansion at Selenkahiye (van 
Loon 2001:3.35—3.42), and the “Burned Building” and the newly discovered 
“building complex” on the central mound at Tell es-Sweyhat (Danti and 
Zettler 2002:39; Holland 1977a:36—43). However, Building 7 at Tell Banat is 
open of access and does not dominate the site (Porter 2002b:167), and nei- 
ther of the elite structures at Selenkahiye and Tell es-Sweyhat is especially 
monumental or palatial in plan (van Loon 2001:3.110). At Tell es-Sweyhat, 
the layout and furniture of the recently excavated building complex on the 
high mound suggest that the structure may have served as a gathering place 
for the elders of the city, not the residence of a royal individual (Danti and 
Zettler 2002:39). 

Excavations in Middle Bronze Age contexts have failed to uncover any 
elite structures that might be connected with a centralized authority or king. 
Although evidence of substantial fortifications (Tell Hadidi, Munbaqa, and 
Emar), quarters of domestic housing (Halawa, Habuba Kabira, and Emar), 
and storage facilities (Qara Quzaq) has been identified at these regener- 
ated Middle Bronze Age sites, no palatial-style residences have yet been un- 
earthed. 

There is, therefore, compelling textual and archaeological evidence for 
the persistence of a tribal, corporate sociopolitical structure among the 
Euphrates communities of the Early and Middle Bronze Age. This form 
of political organization may have had the effect of curbing or hindering 
the growth of highly centralized urban polities characterized by ruling dy- 
nasties and rigid social hierarchies. Although the existence of such strong 
decentralizing forces meant that this region never enjoyed the heights of 
political power and economic prosperity, it probably also meant that the 
Euphrates region would never experience the kinds of precipitous or vio- 
lent collapses to which tightly structured and rigidly organized state sys- 
tems are highly susceptible. 

This phenomenon may be both analogous and somewhat related to the 
region’s adaptation to its environment as described above. The subsistence 
economy of the Euphrates was flexible and varied and enabled the region’s 
communities to adapt successfully to prevailing environmental conditions 
in difficult times. The same can also be said for the sociopolitical structure 
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of such communities, whose loosely organized and heterarchical political 
relationships gave them a highly elastic character, thus enabling them to 
modify their social and political structures to suit the conditions in which 
they found themselves. At the end of the third millennium Bc, therefore, the 
local communities of the Euphrates Valley, despite experiencing forces that 
threatened to bring an end to their economies and way of life, were able to 
devise strategies that ensured their continued existence and carried them 
through to more stable times, making the task of rebuilding and revital- 
izing their communities a relatively straightforward process. 


Comparable Data from Jordan 


The findings and conclusions for the Euphrates Valley of Syria seem to 
parallel closely those recently proposed for the trans-Jordan region dur- 
ing the EB IV period (ca. 2350-2000 Bc). Like the Euphrates Valley, the 
trans-Jordan area did not experience a dramatic shift from an urban 
landscape with an intensified agricultural economy to a complete absence 
of cities and few sedentary, farming communities, as has sometimes been 
posited for western Palestine (Dever 1995:291). On the contrary, EB IV 
trans-Jordan comprised a myriad of small sedentary sites and at least one 
fortified “town” (Palumbo 2001:240-46). Furthermore, technological and 
provenience studies of the material culture assemblages from several sites 
have highlighted the degree of specialized production and technological 
innovations that developed at the village level during this time, despite 
the absence of large towns or cities and the complex production processes 
and exchange nodes that large settlements might be expected to facilitate 
(Falconer 1994; Palumbo 2001:253-57). 

What is highlighted in Bronze Age Jordan is the persistence and resil- 
ience of human settlement at the village level, which is seen as the stron- 
gest and most enduring socioeconomic entity in the region. In this ru- 
ralized landscape of autonomous villages, a diversified, flexible economy 
was prevalent, giving the population the adaptive ability to shift from 
one type of productive strategy to another as deemed necessary by the 
circumstances (Marfoe 1979:8; Palumbo 2001:260). As for cities, in this 
“heartland of villages” (Falconer 1987), they are to be viewed as super- 
impositions on a fundamentally rural system. While economic complex- 
ity and social stratification became more pronounced during periods of 
urbanism, the underlying village core, with its kin-based structure and 
diversified, flexible economy, remained essentially stable and intact. 
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Overall, the conclusions reached for the trans-Jordan region parallel 
those suggested for the Syrian Euphrates, especially when one considers 
the strong continuity that is manifested in the Syrian Euphrates through- 
out the periods of urban florescence, decline, and regeneration. This phe- 
nomenon of continuity reflects the stable, adaptive capabilities of a large- 
ly rural-based economic system. Such a model also fits very well with the 
posited tribal character of the Euphrates communities, since such a social 
structure would have been more likely to have resulted from a landscape 
of smaller, loosely organized confederacies of kinship groups spread out 
across village communities than from a landscape perennially character- 
ized by urban polities and their hierarchically structured socioeconomic 
systems. 


Regeneration in the Middle Bronze Age 


Even if we accept that the Euphrates landscape was like its Levantine 
neighbors in that it was essentially rural and tribal at its base, we must 
still search for an explanation of why this region experienced a transfor- 
mation toward larger, more densely populated settlements, some charac- 
terized by considerable defenses and other public works, at the beginning 
of the Middle Bronze Age (ca. 2000-1900 Bc). Of course, one has to keep 
in mind that most of these Middle Bronze Age settlements were founded 
directly upon earlier EB IV settlements and display considerable cultural 
continuity from the earlier periods. Furthermore, many of the same basic 
social structures appear to have remained intact, and the basic subsis- 
tence economy, although intensified, was never radically altered. Thus, 
this transformation cannot easily be credited to an influx of new people 
who implanted their radically different urban ways on the region. Rather, 
the growth in size and scale of the Euphrates settlements at the beginning 
of the Middle Bronze Age appears to have been a phenomenon that took 
place within the existing communities. 

Nevertheless, it is not altogether impossible to look for the cause of 
growth from the outside. At the start of the second millennium, there 
was a consolidation of power by a number of powerful Amorite groups 
in Mesopotamia, some of the most influential locating themselves along 
the Euphrates River at sites such as Mari (Kuhrt 1995:1:95-98) or in south- 
ern cities such as Larsa and Babylon (Kuhrt 1995:1:78—-80, 108-9; see also 
Nichols and Weber, chapter 3). These new centers, eager to validate and 
to enhance their power and prestige, energetically pursued their quest for 
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valuable materials such as precious metals, stone, and timber and, in so 
doing, revitalized trade routes that led to such materials. The Euphra- 
tes was one of the most profitable of these routes, providing access to 
the rich resources of the Taurus to the north and the active ports of the 
Mediterranean to the west (Klengel 1983). In this light, therefore, perhaps 
the regeneration of settlements along the northern Euphrates River can 
be attributed to this resumption of trade and exchange. Such settlements 
would have benefited economically from the establishment of commer- 
cial relationships with foreign merchants and caravans. They could have 
intensified their own levels of production to participate in this active 
commerce and may also have received tariffs from shipments of goods 
passing through their territories (e.g., Burke 1964; Durand 1990:81). In all, 
this growing prosperity and increased contact with the wider world may 
explain in large part the growth in size and complexity of their settle- 
ments. 

Admittedly, this proposition is only conjecture at this point. For it to 
be verified, archaeological and textual evidence will have to prove that 
the growth of urban life and the resumption of long-distance trade began 
earlier in the Middle Bronze Age at other settlements such as Mari and 
then spread to points farther northwest along the Euphrates. Although 
this will require further archaeological investigations and especially a 
fine-tuning of the relative chronologies of Middle Bronze Age sites in 
Syria, such valuable information could provide the critical key to unlock- 
ing this very intriguing period of urban decline and consolidation. 


Minimizing Collapse, Maximizing Regeneration 


The example of the Bronze Age Euphrates Valley settlements provides in- 
formation that can aid in understanding the process of the collapse and 
regeneration of complex societies in antiquity. Factors such as the environ- 
ment, a subsistence economy, and the sociopolitical character of a region’s 
population greatly affect the degree to which such processes are experi- 
enced. In the Euphrates Valley, adaptations and responses to a marginal 
natural environment, combined with a decentralized political arrange- 
ment, greatly reduced the extent to which the area suffered from periods of 
dramatic decline. The same factors enabled its communities to recover with 
success and rapidity. 
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Notes 


1. While it is difficult to verify from the published reports of the architectural re- 
mains that Tell Amarna has an uninterrupted stratigraphic sequence from the Early 
to the Middle Bronze Age, this is clearly borne out by the pottery from the site, which 
has been carefully studied by Nina Pons (2001). In particular, the pottery of Phase III 
in Area A possesses some of the same “transitional EB-MB” forms as exist at other 
Euphrates sites. Moreover, the author’s research on Middle Bronze Age tombs at the 
site has confirmed the existence of a well-developed MB assemblage at Amarna. In 
summary, Tell Amarna’s pottery assemblage comprises all periods under scrutiny in 
this investigation (EB IV, EB-MB, MB) and thus supports the premise of settlement 
continuity. 

2. The absence of fine-tuning of the relative ceramic chronology and still-incomplete 
or not-altogether-certain stratigraphic sequences at some of these sites (namely, Tell 
Ahmar, Qara Quzaq, and possibly Munbaqa) leave open the possibility that they ex- 
perienced occupational hiatuses at the very end of the Early Bronze Age or beginning 
of the Middle Bronze Age (e.g., Valdés Pereiro 2001:120; Werner 1998:45). Nonetheless, 
these disruptions do not appear to have been very long in duration. 


Amorites, Onagers, and Social 
Reorganization in Middle Bronze Age Syria 
John J. Nichols and Jill A. Weber 


If societal collapse and regeneration occur as a result of the failure and reor- 
ganization of regional systems that structure networks of people and places, 
how are these processes manifested at individual communities within those 
systems? In this chapter, we address this question using evidence from Tell 
Umm el-Marra, the largest settlement in northern Syria’s Jabbul Plain (fig. 
3.1) during much of the Bronze Age (ca. 2700-1200 BC). 

In the Jabbul region and elsewhere in Syria, collapse at the end of the 
third millennium sc entailed failure of regional economic and political 
networks, resulting in the disintegration of states into smaller political en- 
tities (Schwartz, chapter 1). Because integration of institutions and social 
groupings in complex societies is largely provided by political structures 
(Kaufman 1988:220), their dissolution compels local settlements to stabilize 
at lower levels of differentiation, a process Shmuel Eisenstadt (1964:379) 
terms “regression.” After the loss of integrative coherence afforded by a po- 
litical superstructure, the constituent institutions underlying urban com- 
plexity may survive independently, with varying degrees of independence 
and cohesion (Eisenstadt 1964:378; Yoffee 1988b:15). Such regression into 
locally stable societies (the “nearly decomposable systems” described by 
Herbert Simon [1965:70]) may provide a basis for the revitalization of com- 
plexity (Eisenstadt 1964:379). The evidence from Umm el-Marra suggests 
that while local regression follows regional collapse, continuity combined 
with flexibility in local economic institutions enhances the stability of the 
reorganized polities and provides a framework for a return to regional 
complexity. 
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Historical Context: Centralization and Decentralization in Syria 
in the Third and Second Millennia BC 


In the ancient Near East, virtually all complex social systems experienced 
cycles of centralization and decentralization (Adams 1978; Kohl 1978; Yoffee 
1995). Only rarely were Syro-Mesopotamian regions unified under a single 
hegemon. Rather, competition among multiple urban centers resulted in 
the rise and fall of given polities, similar to the situation Miriam Stark de- 
scribes for the lower Mekong basin (chapter 10). Much of the final period of 
Early Bronze Age Syria, or EB IV (ca. 2500-2000 BC), is characterized by ur- 
ban nucleation and state building. A few powerful regional polities emerged 
as virtual hegemons in northern Syria, from Mari (modern Hariri) in the 
south, to Ebla (modern Mardikh) in the west, to Nagar (modern Brak) in 
the east. Within this nexus of powerful urban centers, weaker cities were 
integrated into a network of economic and political exchange. In the pro- 
cess, these second-tier cities—such as Umm el-Marra—augmented their 
own internal cohesion and complexity. Ebla was the dominant power in 
western Syria; competition between Ebla and Mari resulted in the shifting 
allegiances of those weaker polities, as reflected in administrative texts from 
Ebla and elsewhere (Archi 1998; Archi and Biga 2003). Loyalty to one or 
another hegemon, however, often benefited client polities with status and 
wealth (Pearson 1997). 

Umm el-Marra, provisionally identified as ancient Tuba (Catagnoti 
1992; Matthiae 1980), became the largest community in the Jabbul Plain by 
virtue of its strategic location along major routes of communication and 
commerce (Curvers and Schwartz 1997:203—4; Tefnin 1980:91-92). Both the 
presence of a ruling elite at Tuba and its subservient position vis-a-vis Ebla 
are indicated by Eblaite textual evidence. Despite such political asymmetry, 
diplomatic ties and interdynastic marriages cemented links between cities 
while establishing filial networks among polities of differing rank. Compe- 
tition among cities was continual, as were changes in alliances prompted by 
military conquest (Astour 1992). 

One of the most disruptive of such conquests was that by the Akkadian 
empire from its center in Mesopotamia circa 2300 Bc. This conquest re- 
sulted in the disruption or termination of the ruling dynasty at Ebla and the 
presence of Akkadian rulers in the Khabur Valley of eastern Syria at Brak 
and perhaps at Shekhna (modern Leilan), and at Urkesh (modern Mozan), 
to name a few important cities. The Akkadian empire collapsed about a 
century later, coincident with a reduction in dense populations in parts 
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of northeastern Syria (Meijer 1986; Weiss and Courty 1993), though some 
centers, such as Urkesh and Nagar, persisted. In western Syria, urbanism 
continued unabated for a century or two following the dissolution of the 
Akkadian empire, but by the end of the third millennium Bc, many Eu- 
phrates Valley sites were deserted or partially abandoned (Cooper, chapter 
2), while large cities in inland Syria (e.g., Ebla) decreased in size and signifi- 
cance. The causes of this collapse have been vigorously debated, particu- 
larly with respect to the timing and potential impact of climatic desiccation 
and environmental degradation (Courty 2001; Nichols 2004; Weiss et al. 
1993; Wilkinson 1997). Evidence from across Syria indicates that human re- 
sponses to this changing social and physical environment varied widely. 

Following the collapse of urbanism in Syria at the end of the Early Bronze 
Age, the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age in Syria (MB I, ca. 2000-1800 
BC) was an era of relatively few cities and numerous small, dispersed settle- 
ments (Peltenburg 2000). Many areas lack evidence for regional settlement 
hierarchy and appear to consist of rural settlements without urban centers 
or dominant state polities (Cooper, chapter 2). 


Reurbanization in the Second Millennium BC 


Existing evidence shows that by the nineteenth century Bc, urban centers 
with literate bureaucracies reappeared in force across the Syrian landscape. 
Many of these cities arose atop the tells of EB IV polities. There is no evi- 
dence linking this secondary urbanization to technological innovation or 
transference, such as the metallurgical advances that Philip Kohl (1996) 
sees behind the resurgence of complexity in southern Turkmenistan in the 
early second millennium sc. Nor is obvious influence detectable in im- 
ported items or material culture styles from other complex societies such as 
Egypt or Mesopotamia. Neither faunal nor botanical data show indisput- 
able evidence of climatic change; fundamental patterns of natural resource 
exploitation continue in the choice of environmental niches and spectra of 
species (Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 2000). 

One relevant factor is the widespread acquisition of power by a newly 
significant ethnic group. According to textual evidence, most of the new 
cities and larger political entities were ruled by Amorites or individuals who 
claimed membership in the Amorite ethnic group, a group that largely had 
been stigmatized and marginalized in the official records of the preced- 
ing millennium. Vast areas of Syro-Mesopotamia coalesced under trade 
networks ostensibly based on Amorite ethnic relations (Cooper, chapter 2; 
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Kuhrt 1995:1:74-75). Local Amorite rulers politically influenced their pu- 
tative hinterlands while vying for position within interregional networks 
of exchange. Such Amorite rulers included Shamshi-Adad of Shubat- 
Enlil (modern Leilan), Yakhdun-Lim of Mari, Yarim-Lim of Halab (mod- 
ern Aleppo), Ishkhi-Adad of Qatna (modern Mishrifeh), Yibbit-Lim of 
Ebla, and numerous others. While ancestral lines of succession appear to 
have been severed between the Early and the Middle Bronze Age, elites’ 
strategies of diplomacy and governance remained virtually the same. As 
in EB IV Syria, the Middle Bronze Age rulers were connected not only by 
commercial contacts but also by marriage alliances and treaties governing 
mutual defense and use-rights of pasturelands. Amorite ancestry became 
an important means of legitimation for dynastic rulers. Though no histori- 
cal evidence of Amorite rule is extant for Umm el-Marra specifically, ar- 
chaeological evidence from Umm el-Marra—in conjunction with histori- 
cal evidence for Syria at large—suggests that Amorites contributed to the 
city’s reorganization in the early second millennium Bc. 


Evidence from Umm el-Marra 


Tell Umm el-Marra (fig. 3.2) is located in the Jabbul Plain of western Syria, 
midway between the Euphrates River and Aleppo. At approximately twenty- 
five hectares, Umm el-Marra is the largest Bronze Age site in the Jabbul, 
historically an important conduit between western Syria and Mesopotamia 
(Curvers and Schwartz 1997:203-4). Umm el-Marra also is located at the 
frontier between the rainfall farming zone to the north and west and a drier 
steppe zone to the south and east, traditionally associated with pastoralism 
(Lewis 1987). Since the inception in 1994 of the joint Johns Hopkins and Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam Umm el-Marra Project under the direction of Glenn 
Schwartz and Hans Curvers, the site has been the focal point for investiga- 
tion of the developmental trajectory of Syrian complex societies in the Early, 
Middle, and Late Bronze periods (Curvers and Schwartz 1997; Schwartz et al. 
2003; Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 2000). One aim of the project is to 
try to clarify the nature of urban coalescence in the Jabbul Plain in the early 
to middle second millennium Bc, as Umm el-Marra was absorbed into the 
Amorite-ruled regional state of Yamkhad, centered at Aleppo. 

In considering the evidence from Umm el-Marra in its Early to Middle 
Bronze Age transition, we will discuss architectural and ceramic data as well 
as the results of ecofactual analysis, particularly faunal analysis. The faunal 
data reveal changes in concentrations and spatial distributions of animal 
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Figure 3.2 Tell Umm el-Marra (after Schwartz et al. 2003, fig. 2). 


bones from the relevant Early and Middle Bronze Age periods, most nota- 
bly with respect to bones of the onager (table 3.1). These data suggest that 
the onager—a wild equid akin to the ass—was a primary source of leather 
at Umm el-Marra. Changes in the character of onager exploitation and 
leather production reveal significant aspects of Umm el-Marra’s transition 
from collapse to regeneration. Local increases in the scale and uniformity 
of onager-carcass processing, as well as diversification in the types of pro- 
duction activities, coincide with the regeneration of regional economic and 
political networks. It must be emphasized, however, that while the ecofac- 
tual and artifactual data are suggestive, many of the ideas advanced here are 
based on excavations limited to the site’s acropolis and may require revision 
as excavation broadens. 
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Table 3.1 Equid bones from Umm el-Marra’s Acropolis dating to the Early and Middle Bronze 
Age 


Acropolis 
Period West East North Center 
Pre—EB IV B 22 (46) 22 (42) 
EBIVB 22 (55) 11 (35) 7 (19) 
MBI 31 (56) 
Early MB II 34 (68) 
Late MB Il 37 (64) 28 (68) 36 (61) 36 (63) 


Note: The first number in each pair is the percentage of equid bones within the total number of bones of identified species; 
the number within parentheses is the percentage of equid bones within the total weight of faunal specimens. 


EB IVA—B at Umm el-Marra (ca. 2500-2000 BC) 


As the largest settlement in the Jabbul Plain during EB IV, Umm el-Marra 
occupied the apex of a multitier site-size hierarchy and ostensibly asserted 
authority over its densely settled hinterland (Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et 
al. 2000:450-51). Umm el-Marra appears to have been the center of a client- 
kingdom of the more powerful Ebla polity. In EB IVA (ca. 2500-2300 BC), 
Umm el-Marra was enclosed by a substantial mud rampart. Excavations 
have exposed segments of domestic architecture on the eastern and north- 
ern portions of the Acropolis, a relatively low, broad mound near the center 
of the site. 

The presence of high-status elites at Umm el-Marra in this period is 
demonstrated by the richly provisioned tombs of the burial complex in the 
Acropolis Center (Schwartz et al. 2003). This complex includes conspicu- 
ous, freestanding mortuary structures built of stone and brick. Elite inhu- 
mations and ostentatious mortuary complexes dating to this period have 
been discovered throughout the Near East; as in Umm el-Marra’s case, non- 
looted tombs commonly are replete with luxury items of precious metals 
and stone (Porter 1995b; Woolley 1934). Interments of equids with human 
burials also are a common mortuary feature of this period (Zarins 1986). 
In keeping with this tradition, equids or equid skeletons were installed in 
structures ancillary to the tombs excavated in Umm el-Marra’s mortuary 
complex. Similarities in the types of human burials found and in their 
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contents suggest a shared sensibility governing the treatment of deceased 
members of the elite in EB IV cities. The local importance of this complex 
is signified not only by its conspicuous consumption of wealth in its pro- 
visioning and monumentality, but also by its high visibility at an elevated 
location at the settlement’s center. With the demise or conquest of many of 
this period’s powerful dynasts—including those of Ebla—at the end of EB 
IVA, Umm el-Marra’s elite burial complex fell into disuse. 

In EB IVB (ca. 2300-2000 BC), newly segregated economic activity is 
seen in the Acropolis West. This area has yielded concentrated deposits of 
discarded equid bones. While, overall, the relative abundance of equid bones 
did not increase in EB IVB (equaling roughly 14 percent of the number of 
identified specimens of all bones recovered from both the EB IVA and EB 
IVB strata of the Acropolis), differences between the relative proportion of 
disposed equid bones recovered from the newly occupied Acropolis West 
(22 percent) and from the continued occupations on the Acropolis East 
and North (11 percent and 7 percent, respectively) are substantial. The fre- 
quency of discarded bones is significantly higher in the Acropolis West than 
in the Acropolis East and Acropolis North combined. Moreover, domestic 
(Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 2000:425) and industrial (Schwartz et al. 
2003:329-30) use of space in the Acropolis West differs fundamentally from 
that seen in the phases of domestic architecture of the Acropolis East and 
North excavation areas. There is substantial similarity between the eco- and 
artifactual discard associated with the domestic structures on the Acropolis 
East and Acropolis North, but the lack of uniformity between assemblages 
from these areas argues against specialized or specialist processing. 

The Acropolis West’s concentrated equid-bone discard and its spatial 
and functional architectural disparities together point to reorganization of 
economic activities involving equid carcasses. Inhabitants or workers in the 
Acropolis West may have had preferential access to equid carcasses, which 
were processed primarily in this area. In the absence of broad excavation 
of EB IVB deposits outside the Acropolis, we cannot conclude that the 
equid-bone concentrations on the Acropolis West are unique. However, the 
transformation and transfer of equid processing from a dispersed domes- 
tic activity to a more integrated activity occurring in the newly occupied 
Acropolis West is compelling evidence for labor reorganization, including 
the increased differentiation of manufacturing activities. Moreover, while 
currently there is no evidence linking the specialized treatment of equids 
on the Acropolis West to a central authority, the central location of this 
segregated activity and its proximity to the EB IVA elite mortuary complex 
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may indicate such an association, as is more clearly demonstrated in evi- 
dence from later periods (see below). 

The data discussed here, in conjunction with more comprehen- 
sive evidence from later periods, indicate that onager hides were sought 
for exchange. While texts from the third millennium sc reveal that both 
donkey and onager hides were valuable (van Lerberghe 1996:113), onager 
specimens were especially prized (Postgate 1986:194). Corresponding bo- 
tanical evidence indicates that as the scale of onager exploitation increased 
dramatically in the Middle Bronze Age, the pasturing of sheep and goats 
in the steppe declined, evidently in conjunction with the preferential use 
of the steppe for onager exploitation (Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 
2000:447). 


MB | at Umm el-Marra (ca. 2000-1800 BC) 


The collapse of regional political networks at the end of the Early Bronze 
Age resulted in regional settlement disruption, including site diminution or 
abandonment at and around Umm el-Marra. Survey data from the Jabbul 
Plain indicate that twenty-five of forty-seven EB sites were deserted by MB 
I (Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 2000:451), and ceramic evidence raises 
the possibility that Umm el-Marra was completely abandoned for a short 
time in early MB I (Schwartz et al. 2003). In later MB I, occupation is evi- 
dent in the Acropolis West and North, but other excavated areas have little 
or no evidence for this period. The present evidentiary emphasis on the 
Acropolis, however, may color this observation. Further excavation outside 
the Acropolis may reveal additional MB I occupation. 

Regardless of these developments, the scope of economic activity at the 
Acropolis West clearly intensified in the MB I period. The relative propor- 
tion of bones from equids—predominantly onagers—discarded in this 
area increased from 22 percent to some 30 percent of the total, suggesting 
an increased scale of activity. 

In conjunction with these changes, Umm el-Marra’s MB I inhabitants 
established a link with past occupants of the site. A monumental plat- 
form constructed of large stones and cobbles, evidently used for ceremo- 
nial purposes, was erected near or directly above the EB IV burial complex 
(Schwartz et al. 2003:345). Although this monument’s precise date has not 
been ascertained, associated pottery has been dated preliminarily to later 
MB I (G. Schwartz, personal communication 2005). As a result of a con- 
traction of the limits of occupation in this period, all activities at the site 
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came to occur in close proximity to this visibly demarcated and tradition- 
ally sacred precinct. Public focus on the sacred central space at a time when 
equid exploitation intensified on the Acropolis may signify efforts by an 
emergent elite to identify this industry with sacred space and ancestral rul- 
ers. We posit that this appeal to a common ancestry and ideology was made 
to integrate the society and sanction its economic production. 


MB II at Umm el-Marra (ca. 1800-1600 BC) 


By the eighteenth century Bc, the Amorite-ruled regional polity of Yam- 
khad emerged with its center at Aleppo, fifty-five kilometers west of Umm 
el-Marra. Dominating much of northwestern Syria, Yamkhad putatively 
controlled the Jabbul region. This regeneration of regional complexity is 
correlated with increased settlement in the Jabbul Plain, where Umm el- 
Marra, still the largest settlement, once again occupied the apex of a settle- 
ment hierarchy (Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 2000:451). Many sites 
that had been abandoned following regional collapse at the end of the third 
millennium Bc were resettled; in MB II, Umm el-Marra was completely re- 
occupied, attaining the same size as its Early Bronze Age predecessor. Glacis 
fortifications, most convincingly dated to MB II, were built around the site, 
and a mud-brick city wall was erected on top of them. 

Changes in the economy of Umm el-Marra accompany changes in the 
spatial organization of the site from MB I to MB IL. Building on the animal- 
processing economy already evident in EB IVB and MB IJ, Umm el-Marra’s 
MB JU inhabitants further intensified the processing of equid carcasses at 
the Acropolis West. Equid bones are found there in unprecedentedly high 
concentrations, representing about 34 percent of the total number of ani- 
mal bones found and about 68 percent of the faunal samples’ total weight. 

Butchering practices also were modified and standardized in MB IJ; the 
discarded bones indicate a heightened focus on skinning the animals. Most 
of these bones come from an enormous ash deposit reaching as deep as 1.9 
meters (Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 2000:425); its full areal extent 
has not been determined. To the north of this ash deposit, a series of ovens 
were excavated (some with clay andirons in situ [Schwartz et al. 2003:345]), 
which may be the source of this ash. Ovens with clay andirons also were 
excavated on the Acropolis North (Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 
2000:429). The presence of these ovens and their characteristic andirons 
in the Acropolis West and North may reflect growth in the scale and scope 
of equid-processing activities such as curing or dyeing, though this is not 
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currently demonstrated via the faunal remains. Together with these distinc- 
tive installations, altered but uniform bone-modification patterns suggest 
greater segmentation—and thus complexity—in the processing of equid 
carcasses. The centralized context and locus of production in the Acropolis 
West remained constant from MB I to MB II, and such centralization was 
underlined early in this period by the construction of a wall enclosing the 
Acropolis (Schwartz et al. 2003:341). The locus of equid processing in the 
Acropolis West thus was enclosed together with the apparently sacred area 
of the Acropolis Center. 

The character of the Acropolis was modified in later MB II. The enclo- 
sure wall no longer was in use, and domestic architecture was constructed 
atop its ruins in the Acropolis East and North (Schwartz et al. 2003:342). 
These and other new buildings underwent extensive modifications and 
additions in later MB II. Similarly, new architecture above the pyrotech- 
nic facilities of the Acropolis West is characterized by rebuilding and ag- 
glomeration (Curvers and Schwartz 1997:211-12). A common peculiarity of 
this new architecture on the Acropolis is the inclusion of large numbers of 
equid-bone fragments within the walls’ substructures and the placement 
of complete equid bones between their sub- and superstructures, evidently 
a new practice at Umm el-Marra. In addition, a complete donkey skeleton 
was found within the blocked doorway of a contemporaneous building in 
the Acropolis East. At the same time, the monumental stone platform re- 
mained intact, and the Acropolis gate remained standing, which suggests 
continuing demarcation of the Acropolis. 

Umm el-Marra’s MB II architectural and cultic changes accompanied 
profound economic growth. While the Acropolis West was the sole locus 
of a production focus on equid hides in MB I, this production had spread 
throughout the Acropolis by late MB II. As the scale of the operation in- 
creased, so too did its intensity; equid bone remains for this period amount 
to nearly 40 percent of the total count and over 60 percent of the weight 
of all bones excavated on the Acropolis. The bone waste discarded on the 
Acropolis, particularly the profusion of extremities (Serjeantson 1989a:5; 
Stol 1983:529 $5) and the preponderance of juvenile and wild animals (Reed 
1972:36—37; Serjeantson 1989b:131), represents the by-products of hide pro- 
duction. In addition, bones of twenty complete “paws” (also extremities) 
from a minimum of eleven dogs were recovered from the Acropolis. Indi- 
viduals and “workshops” on the Acropolis received or systematically seg- 
regated select portions of uniformly butchered and dismembered equid 
carcasses. From these carcass portions, metapodial bones were removed 
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and manufactured into awls. Worked-bone debitage, unfinished tools, and 
used and broken tools dating to later MB II were uncovered only on the 
Acropolis, despite exposure of diverse Middle Bronze Age phases outside 
the Acropolis, suggesting that the tools were made, used, and discarded on 
the Acropolis exclusively. The presence of the used and discarded tools is 
evidence for the sewing and finishing of leather products. Data from south- 
ern Mesopotamian texts reveal that upon receiving skins, leather workshops 
may have sent the skins elsewhere to be cured, retrieving them for finishing 
(Sigrist 1981:172-73). No definitive evidence of tanning facilities has been 
found on the Acropolis; one might interpret this as evidence ex silentio for 
tanning elsewhere and, accordingly, for segmentation of the leather pro- 
duction process. 

Evidence for discrete economic activities involving animal products by 
late MB II also has been obtained from Umm el-Marra’s Northwest Area, 
far removed from the Acropolis, where gazelle bone remains, including 
manufactured tools, are uniquely concentrated in an architectural complex 
built against the city wall (Schwartz et al. 2003:342-44). Among the animal 
bone remains found there, the proportion of gazelle bones is 26 percent, a 
high concentration with no parallel in preceding periods or contemporary 
contexts (e.g., contemporary Acropolis contexts yielded only 4-7 percent 
gazelle remains). In addition, botanical evidence suggests a decline in the 
pasturing of sheep and goat herds in the steppe and an increase in the ag- 
ricultural production of fodder (Miller in Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et 
al. 2000:446). Sheep and goats provide competition to onager and gazelle 
herds for steppic pasturage, which may have been reduced by this period 
as a result of an increase in the number of settlements (Schwartz, Curvers, 
Gerritsen et al. 2000:451). 


ALocal Response to Regional Collapse 


How did Umm el-Marra adapt and reorganize in the face of regional col- 
lapse? Disruption of regional political structures and exchange networks, 
together with landscape degradation, precluded urbanism based on ag- 
ricultural surpluses alone. In MB I, the diminished population of Umm 
el-Marra responded to this crisis by emphasizing and capitalizing on the 
equid-hunting and -processing economy observed in the preceding pe- 
riod. Exploitation of the products of the steppe formed the basis of Umm 
el-Marra’s animal economy, in contrast to the small fraction of the site’s 
late EB IV economy based on steppe exploitation. We posit that this was 
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the economic engine for the reemergence of sociopolitical stratification 
at the site. We suggest that emerging “innovative” elites (after Eisenstadt 
1964:384-85) in MB I used the economic benefits of a successful equid- 
processing industry to solidify local control. We further hypothesize that 
these ambitious and opportunistic individuals cultivated their economic suc- 
cess and furthered the prestige basis of this industry by adopting local EB IVA 
elite ancestry as a legitimizing tool at home and to imbue themselves with 
standing in interacting commercially, politically, and socially with contem- 
porary regional and interregional elites. Umm el-Marra’s nascent elites may 
have accomplished this in part by erecting the ceremonial platform in the 
Acropolis Center, thus claiming a link to the revered elites interred in Umm 
el-Marra’s EB IV mortuary complex. 

As a regional network of authority and exchange reemerged in early MB 
II, specialized equid processing was associated with the sacred space in the 
Acropolis Center, perhaps to link this economic activity to the ostensibly 
fictive elite ancestors of Umm el-Marra’s Middle Bronze Age elites. The 
locus of this consecrated industry was physically bounded and separated 
from the rest of the settlement by the Acropolis enclosure wall. Later, as re- 
gional systems continued to strengthen and powerful polities such as Yam- 
khad reemerged, equid processing further intensified and expanded in scale 
into a commercial enterprise. This activity entailed greater segmentation of 
production and a higher degree of labor differentiation. Such markers of 
complexity are indicated by the increase in the number and type of goods 
manufactured on the Acropolis and the restricted access to, and use of, ga- 
zelle carcasses at the site’s Northwest Area. 

These economic changes are suggestive of Umm el-Marra’s active par- 
ticipation in an expanding sphere of commodities exchange. By late MB 
II, Umm el-Marra’s standardized leather production and the increase in 
quantity and types of manufactured leather goods at the site seem to indi- 
cate a shift from prestige production to commoditization (Kopytoff1986:73; 
P. Rice 1989:204). Increasingly dispersed settlements, larger urban centers, 
and a growing commercial trade network spurred a demand for utilitarian 
goods suchas finished leather, the use of which for outfitting trade and mili- 
tary expeditions is attested in Syro-Mesopotamian texts dating to the eigh- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries Bc. For instance, in the eighteenth century 
Bc, the northern Mesopotamian ruler Shamshi-Adad instructed his son, the 
king of Mari, to prepare “52 water-skins, 64 sandals, 1 big leather sack, (and) 
10 leather straps of 9 meters” for an expedition of 32 men and 10 donkeys 
(Dossin 1950, no. 17, cited in Postgate 1992:148, text 7.6). Umm el-Marra’s 
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economic transformation occurred at a time in the Middle Bronze Age when 
the route between Aleppo and the Euphrates was subject to unprecedented 
traffic, which, as the text above suggests, would have been equipped with 
leather tackle and water-skins. Umm el-Marra was geographically and eco- 
nomically positioned to benefit from this traffic. 

The evidence for regional commercialization coincides with an increase 
in historical evidence for ethnic Amorite populations in the Syrian plains 
in the first half of the second millennium Bc (Heimpel 2003:14; Streck 
2000:40—41). Such Amorite communities coupled intensive foddering with 
seasonal transhumance (e.g., Nichols 2004:45). These integrated strategies 
of resilience gave Amorite groups an adaptive edge over their counterparts. 
Amorite populations took advantage of geopolitical changes by pastur- 
ing their livestock along riverbanks and in other choice areas traditionally 
dominated by urban centers such as Mari (see Klengel 1992:42-43; Luke 
1965), and by reducing their need for extensive transhumance by cultivat- 
ing newly available land for fodder (Buccellati 1997; Luke 1965:244—45). The 
Mari archive includes agreements between Amorite communities and Mari 
for such land use (e.g., Durand 1988:426-29). Middle Bronze Age Umm el- 
Marra may have followed a similar pattern as steps were taken—includ- 
ing more intensive foddering—to facilitate the compatibility of activities 
stemming from both animal herding and harvesting (Schwartz, Curvers, 
Gerritsen et al. 2000:447). Such actions probably resulted in an increased 
division of labor. 

Segregated production activities in differentiated contexts (components 
of specialization) in late MB II thus were spread across the city and no 
longer were confined to the Acropolis, the city’s symbolic center. A logical 
inference is that greater numbers of people and institutions were involved 
in coordinating these various economic activities. Such citywide integra- 
tion would explain why the Acropolis wall was eliminated in favor of the 
reconstructed fortifications around the entire city. 

Although Umm el-Marra’s Middle Bronze Age economic growth was 
profound, we cannot yet, given available evidence, conclude whether those 
who orchestrated that growth were endogenous occupants of the EB IV city 
or whether they were outsiders. They shared with their Early Bronze Age 
predecessors an economic and ritual focus on equids, and both populations 
used the ideological import of the Acropolis to further their administra- 
tive aims. Continuity is also evident in the persistence and intensification 
of pottery specialization and standardization from the Early Bronze Age to 
the Middle Bronze Age, as is demonstrated by a reduction in the number 
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of vessel forms and by more cursory surface decoration, such as comb- 
incision. Umm el-Marra’s Middle Bronze Age ceramics generally have fewer 
ware categories and are thicker walled and coarser tempered than are its Ear- 
ly Bronze Age ceramics. This local trend follows a regional emphasis on ce- 
ramic mass production in the Middle Bronze Age (Akkermans and Schwartz 
2003:291). 

The discontinuities in material culture may reflect a newly conspicu- 
ous presence of the Amorite ethnic group (Emberling 1997), whose sig- 
nificance as administrative elites at this time is documented across Syro- 
Mesopotamia. For instance, there are formal and superficial differences be- 
tween the site’s Early and Middle Bronze Age pottery. Innovations in Umm 
el-Marra’s Middle Bronze Age pottery repertoires include the introduction 
of sharply carinated pots and bowls resembling metal vessel forms, pottery 
with rims having a multiple-groove profile, and painted vessels of the Syro- 
Cilician pottery group (Nichols 2004:156—58; Schwartz, Curvers, Gerritsen et 
al. 2000:425-26). Although the production of wheel-made pottery spanned 
the Early and Middle Bronze periods, cooking vessels were manufactured on 
the wheel in the Middle Bronze Age for the first time. In a regional light, the 
site’s new Middle Bronze Age ceramic forms share numerous characteris- 
tics with Middle Bronze Age pottery assemblages from elsewhere in western 
Syria, particularly Ebla (Akkermans and Schwartz 2003:342n70; Schwartz, 
Curvers, Gerritsen et al. 2000:425n23). 

Other behaviors of the MB I occupants of Umm el-Marra’s Acropolis 
differ from those of their urban predecessors in a way that suggests new 
social influences, if not the dominance of a different social order. One po- 
tentially significant difference is seen in burial practices. At EB IVA Umm 
el-Marra, infants were buried with or near elite adults in the central burial 
complex on the Acropolis, possibly indicating their inclusion in hereditary 
dynastic reckoning. No such infant burials—and no adult human burials of 
any kind—have been found among the Middle Bronze Age Acropolis con- 
texts. In contrast, domestic subfloor infant burials inside pottery vessels are 
prevalent among Umm el-Marra’s Middle Bronze Age contexts, which may 
indicate the primacy of one’s family consanguinity as opposed to that of an 
elite dynastic lineage. This infant burial type is typical for Syria’s Middle 
Bronze Age sites (e.g., Dornemann 1979:138; Mallet 1989:52; al-Maqdissi et 
al. 2002:83; Meijer 1996:184; Warmenbol 1980). While this infant-burial type 
is by no means unique to Middle Bronze Age Syria, there is only one at- 
testation at Early Bronze Age Umm el-Marra. MB | is the period in which 
the intrahousehold burial of infants supersedes public burial of the city’s 
ruling elite. 
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This apparent Middle Bronze Age shift to a focus on the household co- 
incides with the abandonment of Umm el-Marra’s Early Bronze Age elite 
burial complex and the rejection of that space for burials in this and later 
periods. While the sanctity of this mortuary complex is appropriated for 
use by Umm el-Marra’s Middle Bronze Age inhabitants, there is no com- 
pelling evidence that these inhabitants shared kin-group affiliation with 
the individuals interred there. One might interpret this as an attempt at 
legitimization by tapping into Umm el-Marra’s “ancestral” ruling lineage, 
though possibly by unrelated administrators seeking affiliation with fictive 
elite ancestors from the preceding era of prosperity. 

Other archaeological evidence dating to the Middle Bronze Age suggests 
that individuals and groups with a different ethnicity or kin-group affili- 
ation—most likely Amorite—were newly significant. One is the organic 
planning and agglomeration typical of the site’s Middle Bronze Age dwell- 
ings. This may reflect the organization of households as corporate groups 
composed of extended families (Stone 1977), a form of social organization 
postulated for patrilocal Amorite kin groups (Schloen 2001). Another is the 
proliferation of the ritual use of equids at Umm el-Marra in the Middle 
Bronze Age. While equids commonly are associated with human burials in 
EB IV Syria (Zarins 1986), including inhumations at Umm el-Marra (as dis- 
cussed above), new types of equid ritual activity appear in MB II contexts. 

Deposits of equid bones at Middle Bronze Age Umm el-Marra in ar- 
chitectural foundations across the Acropolis (see above), together with the 
profound upsurge in industrial equid refuse, demonstrate an increased 
significance of equids in the site’s ritual and economic activity. The ritual 
significance of equids among heads of Amorite clans and cities in Middle 
Bronze Age Syria is well documented in texts from Mari (Durand 1988:119— 
22), which include reference to the slaughter of equid foals (usually inter- 
preted as donkeys) to solemnize treaties between Amorite rulers. The ritual 
use of equids at Umm el-Marra was not new to the site’s Middle Bronze Age 
occupants, but it was adapted for peculiarly Middle Bronze Age rites. In the 
face of such changes, however, the symbolic importance of the Acropolis 
was preserved. 


Theories of Regeneration 


We offer the following working hypothesis to explain the regeneration of 
complexity at Middle Bronze Age Umm el-Marra following collapse at 
the end of the Early Bronze Age. The inhabitants of MB I Umm el-Marra 
who reoccupied the largely deserted ruins of a formerly flourishing Early 
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Bronze Age center were Amorite agro-pastoralists possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the steppe and the hunting, trapping, and other technologies 
relevant to that environmental zone. The ethnic Amorite kin-based orga- 
nization and flexible agricultural and pastoral economy of this population 
lent them greater adaptability to the stresses induced by environmental de- 
terioration and the collapse of regional political systems. This is especially 
important at this arid-steppe boundary, where economically tenable cul- 
tivation is sensitive to sociopolitical conditions (e.g., de Vogiié 1865:23—24; 
Lewis 1987). The economic resilience enjoyed by groups with the ability to 
use diverse economic strategies and exploitation niches underlay this MB 
I population’s adaptability. Ethnic affinity with other Amorite kin groups 
would have provided entry into the social infrastructure of communication 
and exchange that presupposed the larger political networks resulting in 
the privileged ascendancy of Amorite-administered cities in MB II Syria. 
At Umm el-Marra, it may have been Amorites who introduced or turned 
to hunting practices, perhaps to meet a new or newly lucrative demand for 
useful commodities. Such demand appears to have been generated, at least 
in part, by the dominant Amorite populations. Cured hides and meat as well 
as finished leather goods replaced cereals and traditional pastoral surplus 
as the currency of local and regional commercial finance. Textual evidence 
for extensive leather craft working and workshops in southern Mesopota- 
mia (Loding 1974; Van De Mieroop 1987) and northern Syria (Gadd 1940; 
al-Jadir 1967:197) underscores the potential importance of leather in the 
exchange network among Amorite settlements in the Middle Bronze Age. 
This hypothesis parallels Lisa Cooper’s observations (see chapter 2) 
of the resilience of polities in the Euphrates Valley. In the Jabbul region, a 
principal means of diversification was an increase in the exploitation and 
manufacture of products of the steppe; greater reliance was placed on har- 
vested, in contrast to husbanded, resources. In addition, hunting forays in 
the steppe may have facilitated increased contact between far-flung popula- 
tions, particularly those frequenting the steppe and semiarid environments. 
Umm el-Marra profited from its frontier location in terms of communica- 
tion with other polities and access to resources. In addition to its frontier 
status, Umm el-Marra’s position on a longstanding transport route (Hallo 
1964:57, 81) provided “locational stability” (Horne 1993:43), encouraging the 
reestablishment of complexity. The importance of “place” is further em- 
phasized by the continuous use of the centrally situated Acropolis for the 
integration of economic and symbolic power. The significance of “place” in 
regeneration and the adoption of (modified) EB IV economic and symbolic 
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capital by the Middle Bronze Age inhabitants suggests a “template regen- 
eration” as described by Bennet Bronson (chapter 9). 

Syro-Mesopotamia experienced the same types of cyclical centraliza- 
tion and decentralization as did many of the major states of East Asia and 
Southeast Asia (Stark, chapter 10), all of which may be considered examples 
of template regeneration. While the regeneration of the state in northern 
Syria may have followed a template regeneration pattern, whether that con- 
cept can be applied generally to the local settlement systems of regenerated 
states in Syro-Mesopotamia is unclear. Local-level revitalization usually 
was a response to, or an element of, regional regeneration. The particular 
characteristics of Umm el-Marra’s physical landscape in part dictated the 
circumstances under which urban regeneration and prosperity were pos- 
sible. Success in this location was driven by a much larger system of com- 
mercial and informational exchange in which Umm el-Marra functioned as 
a nexus for people and goods from diverse geographic and social environ- 
ments. It is not coincidental that Umm el-Marra’s periods of urbanization 
occurred during the suzerainty of regional hegemons to the west, whose 
status depended on reliable transport routes to and from the Euphrates 
River, toward the east. Regeneration of urban complexity at Umm el-Marra 
thus was fostered by regional powers whose resource requirements encour- 
aged widespread economic and diplomatic networks that included elites at 
Umm el-Marra. 

This differs markedly from the situation that Kenny Sims describes for 
the Moquegua Valley (chapter 8), where regeneration did not occur fol- 
lowing the collapse of the surrounding Wari and Tiwanaku empires. An 
important distinction between the Jabbul Plain and the Moquegua Valley 
lies in behaviors of given social groups relative to dominant polities as well 
as in the degree of inclusiveness or exclusiveness of their respective rul- 
ing polities. Whereas Tumilaca villagers were ill prepared to structure new, 
postcollapse power relationships, Amorite kin-group affiliations formed a 
new social idiom through which newly or formerly powerful individuals 
could ascend the political hierarchy. Amorites were not necessarily political 
intruders, though the appeal to Amorite ethnicity was new. 

Similarly, the rise of the Inca state occurred within the vacuum left by the 
collapse of Wari and Tiwanaku, accomplished in part through kin-group 
identification with the previous hegemons and the adoption of “imperial 
ideology” (McEwan, chapter 6). Regeneration at Umm el-Marra accom- 
panied the regeneration of larger territorial states through the use of real 
or feigned—but nonetheless vital—ethnic affiliations. Amorite kin-group 
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affiliations would have provided local and regional cohesion by eliminat- 
ing potential tensions between urban and rural kin-group components and 
central authorities, thus increasing the local and regional prestige of Umm 
el-Marra’s emergent elites. 

This did not necessarily represent an inversion of the social order from 
the period of statehood in EB IV, as Ellen Morris demonstrates for the First 
Intermediate Period in Egypt (chapter 4). Rather, the example of Umm 
el-Marra seems to have more in common with that of post-Wari Nasca 
(Conlee, chapter 7), where the emergence of a new power structure allowed 
individuals of diverse backgrounds to achieve positions of social and po- 
litical influence. Thus, while “kingship” remained a legitimate form of au- 
thority in the Middle Bronze Age, an ideological shift in the calculation of 
succession occurred: in the Early Bronze Age, each city-state dynasty had 
only limited familial connections to rulers elsewhere, but Amorite rulers of 
diverse polities in the Middle Bronze Age claimed descent from common 
ethnic ancestors (Finkelstein 1966). 


Economic Flexibility and Administrative Adaptation 


The economic resilience of Umm el-Marra in its Middle Bronze Age reor- 
ganization was coupled with a persistent belief in and reliance on the core 
institutions that structured governance and economics, but with significant 
changes in the social composition of the accepted personnel within those 
structures. Economic flexibility was crucial to the local population’s suc- 
cess in exploiting its marginal environment, but such success also must be 
attributed to Umm el-Marra’s location in the geographically diverse Jab- 
bul Plain and on the major east—west route connecting Mesopotamia with 
Aleppo and the Mediterranean. 

Though the exploitation of equids was important in both the Early 
and the Middle Bronze Age at Umm el-Marra, the Middle Bronze inhab- 
itants returned the site to urban complexity in part by modifying tradi- 
tional agro-pastoralism to emphasize hunting—particularly the acquisition 
of onagers—in adapting to their changing social and physical environ- 
ment. Ethnic kin-group ties facilitated the establishment and maintenance 
of commercial and informational links in the absence of an overarching, 
state-operated political and economic network. Emerging elites at Mid- 
dle Bronze Age Umm el-Marra solidified and signaled their status by co- 
opting for their legitimation the necropolis in which rulers of the powerful 
Early Bronze Age city were entombed. Umm el-Marra’s Middle Bronze Age 
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elites maintained their prestige through the exploitation of equids, includ- 
ing the processing of equid hides and the cultic use of equids. Their initially 
tenuous administrative authority increased as they transformed small-scale 
production of leather luxury goods into a regionally important, multitier 
leather-processing industry. 
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“Lo, Nobles Lament, the Poor Rejoice” 
State Formation in the Wake of Social Flux 
Ellen Morris 


Within a comparative framework of early state societies, pharaonic Egypt 
stands out as one of the most stable, integrated, and long-lasting political 
entities of which we have record. Indeed, in the two millennia or so that 
constituted Egypt’s journey from the institution of a pharaonic state in the 
First Dynasty to the onset of terminally troubled times at the end of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, Egypt experienced only two intermediate periods, each 
of which lasted for roughly a century or so. 

The term “intermediate period” is used by Egyptologists to designate 
those times during which weakness in Egypt’s core—aggravated or pro- 
voked in each case by circumstances beyond governmental control— 
prompted the breakdown of political unity throughout the Nile Valley. 
During the First and Second Intermediate Periods, the patterns of collapse 
and regeneration followed a broadly similar pattern. Owing to the failure of 
strong centralized rule, the peripheries first fragmented to the level of local 
communities, each of which was forced then to look inward or to its nearest 
neighbors to cope with problems and to meet its basic needs. 

Throughout the duration of these intermediate periods, however, the 
Egyptians maintained a strong template for political reconstruction. For 
centuries upon centuries, Egyptian elites had actively promoted an ideol- 
ogy that held that the achievement of maat—or order in the universe—was 
possible only when one sacred king ruled over a unified Nile Valley. Thus, 
within a few generations, local aggrandizers invariably set themselves to the 
task of reasserting this lost order. In the process, the best positioned and 
most determined of them carved out larger and larger polities, until in the 
end one man was able to assume the long-coveted mantle of the Good God, 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, and to reward his followers with im- 
portant (and lucrative) positions in the newly reestablished governmental 
infrastructure. 
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Despite the fact that Egypt’s eras of political disintegration were fewer, 
shorter, and milder than those experienced by any of the other civilizations 
discussed in this volume, the aftermath of governmental collapse in the Nile 
Valley was nonetheless both traumatic and transformative for those who 
experienced it. Within this chapter I explore, utilizing both archaeological 
and textual lines of evidence, the ramifications of the radical reshaping of 
social order that occurred during the First Intermediate Period. I argue that 
although numerous parallels can be drawn between the processes of state 
formation and those of state re-formation in Egypt, it is misleading to re- 
gard the latter as a simple replay of the former. 

Although Menes and Mentuhotep II—the founders of the First Dynasty 
and the Middle Kingdom, respectively—were both held in special reverence 
by the Egyptians for their respective roles in unifying the country, the char- 
acters of the monarchies that the two men established were fundamentally 
different from each other. The First Dynasty, for instance, was distinguished 
by the sacrificial deaths of hundreds of retainers at royal funerals and by the 
establishment of a rigid class system. What the Middle Kingdom is known 
for, however, is a blurring of class boundaries and an ethos that held the 
king to be the concerned caretaker of his people. The differences in these 
outlooks had everything to do with the fact that on the eve of the First 
Dynasty the concept of the state remained a complete unknown, whereas 
throughout the First Intermediate Period the memory of pharaonic rule 
lingered, still relatively fresh. 

While some of the reminiscences of life under the state were no doubt 
nostalgic, others surely were not. In the century following the collapse of 
the Old Kingdom government, non-elites for the first time experienced 
numerous social and religious freedoms that had formerly been denied 
to them. Rights, once tasted, are difficult to revoke, and the populace of 
Egypt—though they helped position the Eleventh Dynasty pharaohs in 
power—apparently had no intention of quietly resettling into the old social 
order. Cognizant of this fact, Middle Kingdom pharaohs found themselves 
compelled to develop an entirely new vocabulary to legitimize their rule to 
subjects with heightened expectations. 


The First Intermediate Period 


The First Intermediate Period lasted from roughly 2160 to 2055 Bc. Thus, at 
the point that it began, Upper and Lower Egypt had been unified for 850 
years or so, a truly astounding breadth of time for a coherent state system 
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to persist without significant interruption. This longevity must be viewed, 
in some respects at least, as a testament to the success of both its dominant 
ideology and the flexibility of its administrative infrastructure. Eventually, 
however, the state faltered. This is not the place to delve deeply into the 
multitude of reasons behind the collapse of the Old Kingdom at the end of 
the Sixth Dynasty, but increasing governmental corruption and lassitude as 
the 94-year reign of King Pepi II progressed has often been cited as a power- 
ful contributing factor (e.g., Malek 2000:116-17; Redford 1992:57-63). 

Far more damaging to any state, but especially to a sacred kingship, 
however, are extended bouts of ecological disasters. These came at the end 
of the Sixth Dynasty in the form of an unremitting series of low floods 
(Bell 1971; Butzer 1976:32-33, 53-55; O'Connor 1972:94). The resulting fam- 
ines over a number of years expended Egypt’s reserve supplies of grain and 
then effectively prevented the accumulation of new surpluses. Moreover, 
each new substandard flood exposed Pepi II and the ineffective kinglets 
who came after him as manifest failures in their ability either to intercede 
with the gods or to alleviate the suffering of their subjects. 

A dimly optimistic proverb quoted in a First Intermediate Period letter 
states, “Being half alive is better than being dead” (trans. Kemp 1990:10). 
But other texts talk more soberly of people (especially Upper Egyptians) 
dying of hunger—a factor possibly explaining what seems to be a sharp 
spike in the death rate evinced in cemeteries from this period (O’Connor 
1972:94). Such an evident rise in mortality may also, however, have been a 
symptom of increasing civil unrest and regional warfare. Contemporary 
texts describe the amassing of local militias and make frequent reference 
to “terror.” Likewise, according to retrospective texts, the dangers posed by 
marauding bandits and foreigners prompted the prudent farmer to carry a 
shield when venturing out to tend his crops (for a selection of these texts, 
see Bell 1971; Breasted 1988:180—91; Lichtheim 1973:85—107, 139-69). Indeed, 
such an increased reliance on weaponry as a fact of survival almost surely 
accounts for the unusual prevalence in graves at this time of both func- 
tional and model weapons (Podzorski 1999:553). 

What, then, can one point to as the predominant archaeological symp- 
toms of the First Intermediate Period? A higher-than-average death rate 
and evidence for a greater attention to martial themes in the mortuary re- 
cord are indeed witnessed. Likewise, elite monuments of any command- 
ing size virtually disappear with the death of Pepi I. Additionally, as one 
might expect, ceramic forms become sharply regionalized—with the tradi- 
tional high shoulders on jars prevailing in the north and with newfangled 
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scrapped and droopy bases all the rage in the south. Further, an even more 
heterogeneous regionalization is exhibited in artistic style and paleogra- 
phy (see Seidlmayer 1990, 2000 for summaries of the material culture of 
this period). Without a recognized center to dictate appropriate fashions, 
to educate youth, to monitor quality, and to restrict access to their services, 
scribes and artists were in effect left to their own devices—much to the hor- 
ror of latter-day art historians. 

So, indeed, the norm within Egyptology has been for studies of this 
period to lay their emphasis on degeneration and death. Yet the archaeo- 
logical record is much more interesting than this, for hand in hand with 
a so-called decline in artistic standards came a whole new affordability in 
personal monuments and an entirely new set of consumers eager to take 
advantage of products that formerly had been the exclusive perquisite of 
the old guard elite (Richards 2000). Consequently, for the first time in 
nearly a millennium, Egypt’s mortuary cult was infused with a new vigor. 
As will be discussed in greater detail below, graves of the non-elite in the 
First Intermediate Period are noticeably larger and better equipped than 
had been the case throughout the entirety of the Old Kingdom. How or 
why commoners should have experienced such evident prosperity at a time 
when the dual scourges of famine and civil distress ran rampant is not im- 
mediately intuitive. 


Mortuary Elaboration and Social Flux 


Two possible explanations for this phenomenon are especially interesting to 
consider. The first is that a strong state is buoyed by high taxes, which tend 
to depress levels of personal wealth among the general populace. Certainly, 
under the Third and Fourth Dynasties especially, we know that a great por- 
tion of the country’s material and human resources must have been fun- 
neled into projects connected with the building of massive stone pyramids 
and their associated mortuary temples. These endeavors, designed to aid 
the royal soul’s transition from the defunct casing of its earthly incarnation 
to the more communal realm of potent ancestral spirits (akhw), thus rep- 
resented a tangible investment in the future prosperity of the nation. The 
cult of the sacred king, which formed the centerpiece of Egyptian ideology, 
did not come cheap. 

If the duty of all good Egyptian citizens was indeed to regularly con- 
tribute to supporting this god-king in life and in death, then the removal 
of such a burden in the First Intermediate Period might very well account 
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for why non-elites seem suddenly to have had access to significant “extra” 
income. Likewise, the apparent impoverishment of the nobles could be easily 
explained by the fact that the shattered remnant of the royal court no longer 
found itself in a position to subsidize the construction of elite burial monu- 
ments. Both the tidiness and the logic of this theory lend it a great appeal, 
and there is undoubtedly much truth in it. 

I confess, however, to being intrigued by an alternative (or perhaps 
complementary) explanation for why non-elites in the First Intermediate 
Period would invest so much more in the construction and provisioning of 
their graves than their forefathers had done at the height of the Old King- 
dom. This theory draws upon the work of Michael Parker Pearson (1982) 
and Aubrey Cannon (1989) in arguing that it is precisely at times when per- 
sonal advancement within a society is feasible that mortuary rites become a 
vibrant arena for social competition. Not only does this explanatory frame- 
work reveal why the mortuary cult should have become a focus of energy 
during the Sturm und Drang that surrounded the regeneration of the state 
in the First Intermediate Period, but it also can be employed to demonstrate 
why this cult had largely lain dormant among non-elites since the period of 
primary state formation. 

Intrigued by the possibility of problematizing the notion that elaborate 
burials must necessarily reflect the high social standing of the deceased, 
both Parker Pearson and Cannon examined a series of case studies and con- 
cluded that mortuary practices tend to become highly elaborated during 
times of socioeconomic foment and status uncertainty. Rites of passage— 
such as weddings, christenings, bar mitzvahs, and funerals—offer families 
and other corporate units a unique opportunity to present themselves as 
they would wish to be viewed before their own community. At such times 
when a rigid social order breaks down or is perceived as permeable, a fam- 
ily with resources to spare can emulate rituals typical of a “higher” social 
stratum and hope thereby to be perceived as having moved up in the world. 
The success of this strategy is witnessed in the archaeological record by a 
great onslaught of similarly inspired conspicuous displays of wealth. 

Interestingly, the results of the studies by both Parker Pearson and Can- 
non suggest that this trend toward competitive display will generally con- 
tinue until such persistent and aggressive outlay leads to a point of dimin- 
ishing returns. When virtually all members of society are devoting so much 
of their corporate resources toward elevating their position by way of flashy 
rites of passage, “true” elites have progressively more difficulty distinguish- 
ing their own displays from those of ambitious social climbers. When mat- 
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ters reach such a head, the upper stratum generally initiates a movement 
toward restraint in burial practice. If amply empowered, this movement 
may even include the issuance of rules and regulations to help enforce such 
temperance in society at large. 


The Evolution of Egypt’s Mortuary Cult over the Longue Durée 


Both Parker Pearson (1982:112) and Cannon (1989:437) emphasize the need 
to contextualize mortuary studies within an evolutionary trajectory in or- 
der to fully grasp the significance of findings from any given time period. 
With regard to Egypt, happily, this task is not difficult. When such a long 
view is taken, the trends conform to those observed by Parker Pearson and 
Cannon elsewhere, and it is thus worthwhile, in order to understand the 
First Intermediate Period, to first sketch out what preceded that period. 

Itis no exaggeration to state that the last time such an intense society-wide 
preoccupation with provisioning the dead was evidenced in the Nile Valley, 
the processes of state formation had only just begun to percolate in earnest. 
During the Nagada II period (ca. 3500-3200 Bc), independent farming vil- 
lages in Upper Egypt seem to have first come under the sway of a variety 
of burgeoning regional centers. Ambitious elites at Hierakonpolis, Nagada, 
Thinis, and Qustul occupied themselves at this time in aggressively jockey- 
ing for primacy over Upper Egypt and the adjacent resource-rich region of 
Lower Nubia. 

As if in sympathy with the political struggles occurring throughout the 
upper Nile Valley, inhabitants of discrete communities also appear to have 
become caught up in the fervor of vying for status, at least insofar as mortu- 
ary rites were concerned. Excavations of Egyptian cemeteries demonstrate 
that funerary ritual at this time typically involved lavish feasting and the in- 
terment of the dead—even children—with a whole “kit” of specially manu- 
factured funerary goods. In-depth studies of particular cemeteries betray 
the presence of as many as four or five social strata in the major centers 
(Bard 1989:241). Further, at cemetery N7oo0 at Naga ed-Deir, at least, the 
distribution in space and time of various ritual indicators (such as animal 
offerings and ash-filled pots) suggests to Stephen Savage (1997:255-563 see 
also Bard 1989:242) that certain high-status funerary rituals were being very 
deliberately imitated by others in the community. Such competitive emula- 
tion, he posits, must have fueled the progressive elaboration of the mortu- 
ary cult at this site and others throughout the Nagada II period. 

Following the unification of Upper Egypt under a single ruler in the 
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Nagada III period (ca. 3200-3000 Bc), however, a dramatic division be- 
tween elite and non-elite segments of society becomes observable. Among 
the elites, expenditures for mortuary investment rose at this time, while 
non-elites seem no longer to have aspired to elaborate burials. This distinct 
drop-off in attention to the funerary cult and/or in prosperity among the 
non-elites is manifested in an increased percentage of individuals buried in 
small tombs with only a modest accompaniment of grave goods (Wilkin- 
son 1996:75, 81, 86). 

After the jostling for power in the Nagada I period had been largely 
resolved—first for Upper Egypt in the Nagada II period and then for Egypt 
as a whole with the advent of the First Dynasty—it may have been that 
the new ruling elite actively attempted to discourage such status displays 
among the populace. Or perhaps the move to abandon competitive display 
came from the bottom up. After all, the state’s strict compartmentalization 
of society into categories of nobles, bureaucrats, and commoners may sim- 
ply have convinced ordinary Egyptians that expensive attempts at boosting 
their social standing would come to naught. Certainly, a hallmark of the 
ideology typically propagated by early state societies is that economic and 
political inequality is not only perfectly natural, but indeed is essential to 
the proper functioning of the cosmos. Thus, according to these worldviews, 
the duty of the lower classes is to embrace their position in society, not to 
contest it. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, then, this decline in mortuary differentiation 
among non-elites seems only to have intensified with the solidification of 
the state. From the First through Fourth Dynasties (ca. 3000-2494 BC) espe- 
cially, archaeological remains demonstrate that outside of expenses lavished 
upon the king’s funerary monument and upon those of his immediate fam- 
ily members, Egypt’s mortuary cult was muted. While elites possessed far 
larger tombs than commoners did, the vast majority of the most impressive 
mastabas appear to have been commissioned, positioned, and constructed 
by the king (Baines and Yoffee 1998:245). The assumption of such responsi- 
bility by the state, although expensive, assured the pharaoh that his nobles 
would remain indebted to him and, hence, fully aware of their place both in 
this world and in the next. 

As for non-elites of the early Old Kingdom, while theoretically an ab- 
sence of state interest in regulating their burials could have resulted in the 
type of mortuary elaboration present in prehistory, it evidently did not. 
Ordinary people were most often interred in small tombs or pit graves to- 
gether with only a spartan assemblage of grave goods. Indeed, according to 
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a common wisdom shared by many premodern Egyptologists and ancient 
tomb robbers alike, interments dating from this era simply did not repay 
the costs of excavation (Bard 1989:225; Seidlmayer 2000:122). 

According to the theories of Parker Pearson (1982:107) and Cannon 
(1989:447), a strong class system renders obsolete many of the strategies oth- 
erwiseemployedbythenon-eliteto better their ownstatus.Allindicationsare 
that in the Old Kingdom, social stratification was relatively rigid. According 
to official dogma, human beings were divided into two groups: the rekhyet 
(who were commoners) and the iry-p’t (who were members of the elite). In 
this society, the estimated 1-5 percent of the population that made up the 
iry-p’t distinguished themselves from the masses by way of formal educa- 
tion, the wearing of clean linen, the ownership of valuable resources, the 
occupation of villas and (then) elaborate tombs, and the virtual monopoly 
that they held over prestigious civil and sacerdotal offices. According to this 
class system, other Egyptians either served the elite and the institutions 
they administered or eked out a living as “orphans,” that is, individuals who 
owned their own limited plots of land or herds of animals and paid taxes 
directly to the state (Faulkner 1962:133; Gardiner 1933:21). 

The archaeological remains do little to add nuance to this picture. In- 
dividuals who possessed large tombs in the salad days of the Old Kingdom 
were almost uniformly members of the nobility who served in the court of 
the king. Moreover, at the time when the pyramids at Giza were built, a large 
proportion of this inner core of elites appears to have been drawn from 
the pharaoh’s family. Settlement archaeology, unfortunately, cannot chal- 
lenge this portrait, as the vast majority of preserved towns from this period 
had been built for the express purpose of housing state workers. In such a 
society—where one’s status in life seems to have been ascribed, cradle to 
grave—elaborate and expensive display activities undoubtedly offered little 
payoff. 

Only with the gradual transfer of the balance of power from the capital 
of Egypt to its peripheries in the Fifth and especially the Sixth Dynasties (ca. 
2494-2181 Bc) did the mortuary cult in Egypt again begin to exhibit signs of 
enlivenment. Despite these harbingers, full-blown, society-wide investment 
in the mortuary cult did not come into fruition until the First Intermediate 
Period—when the central state had for all intents and purposes collapsed. 
With no single power administering a unified Nile Valley but with numer- 
ous small polities actively involved in the formation of ever-larger political 
blocks, a situation came into being that was analogous to that which had 
existed just prior to the first formation of the state. 
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In First Intermediate Period cemeteries (such as Akhmim, Abydos, El- 
ephantine, Edfu, and Cusae), non-elite graves begin once again to exhibit 
signs stereotypically associated with elevated prosperity. Ordinary tombs 
increased in size and came to be far better equipped with grave goods and 
amenities such as coffins than had been the case for centuries past under the 
supposed benefits of pharaonic rule. Indeed, Guy Brunton (who excavated 
many hundreds of Upper Egyptian graves in the regions of Qau and Badari) 
observed that “the tombs with the most objects are precisely those of the vii— 
viiith dyn. period. Here we find the greatest profusion of beads and amulets; 
no diminution in the number of alabaster vases, and all the alabaster head- 
rests; the greatest number of mirrors of any period; and the least number of 
simple, shallow graves” (Brunton 1927:76). With the sole exception of im- 
ported goods, then, non-elite interments exhibited more trappings of wealth 
in the First Intermediate Period than did or would their counterparts at any 
time when the state was strong. 


A World Turned Upside Down 


Within stratified societies, little seems to be more threatening to the former 
elite stratum than to witness a reorganization of the status quo. The aban- 
donment or rejection of a system that had jealously restricted the perks of 
power and prestige to one small segment of society demonstrates to all that 
there had been nothing natural or god-given about the system. During the 
First Intermediate Period and the very early years of the Middle Kingdom, 
the remnants of Egypt’s literati produced a genre of writings that Egyptolo- 
gists term “pessimistic” but that Mesopotamian scholars might well dub 
“lamentation literature.” 

Some of these ruminations, especially those penned under the patronage 
of the early Middle Kingdom pharaohs, are certainly political documents. 
In these, the disorder and chaos of the First Intermediate Period become 
the foil that highlights the benefits attendant upon the reinstallation of the 
monarchy. Yet despite the tendentiousness of some of these sources and the 
inevitable indulgence in hyperbole, there is in these purported eyewitness ac- 
counts very little that one would not expect to observe in a society—ancient 
or modern—that had suffered the effects of both environmental catastrophe 
and political anarchy. 

A document known as the “Admonitions of Ipuwer,” for example, be- 
moans ravages caused by famine, civil war, pestilence, incursions of hostile 
foreigners, and the breakdown of law and order amid a long litany of evils 
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that supposedly befell Egypt during this time of upheaval. What is fascinat- 
ing, however, is that the vast majority of space in the text is in fact given over 
to a series of strident and repetitive complaints about the inversion of social 
order. Commoners, the text charges, have become owners of wealth. Lo, the 
nobles lament, the poor rejoice. The man of rank can no longer be distin- 
guished from he who is a nobody. Noblewomen suffer like maidservants. All 
female servants are free with their tongues. He who was a great man now 
performs his own errands. He who could not make a sarcophagus for himself 
is now the possessor of a tomb. Precious stones adorn the necks of maidser- 
vants, and men who used to wear fine linen are beaten, et cetera, et cetera, ad 
nauseam (cf. Lichtheim 1973:150-63). 

Critiques of this work have long ridiculed the notion that the admoni- 
tions bear any relevance to the First Intermediate Period whatsoever, as the 
idea that commoners would have access to wealth during a time of social 
upheaval and want was met with scorn (e.g., Lichtheim 1973:150). Yet, this 
is precisely what we observe in the archaeological record. Although most 
items interred with the dead had been specially purchased as grave goods, 
jewelry made of hard stone, gold, or other highly valued materials seems to 
have been culled from the personal possessions of the deceased (Seidlmayer 
20007122). Just as Ipuwer describes, then, precious stones may indeed have 
adorned the necks of maidservants. 

Moreover, not only did the inhabitants of non-elite cemeteries equip 
their graves during this period with a far greater quantity and variety of 
grave goods than they ever had before, but they also took the liberty of 
adopting for themselves tickets to an afterlife previously denied them. It is a 
well-deserved Egyptological cliché to speak of the First Intermediate Period 
as initiating a “democratization” of religion. Prior to this time, excavations 
suggest that only the elite had access to certain charged amuletic symbols 
associated with eternity, regeneration, or even kingship. Likewise, kings ap- 
pear to have held the exclusive right to commission religious texts to help 
them navigate the perilous passage between death and eternal life. By the 
end of the First Intermediate Period, however, not only would individu- 
als who could afford it be inscribing such texts on their coffins, but even 
humble mercenaries and people without any titles whatsoever would claim 
the right to directly address the most powerful of gods on their funeral stele 
(Richards 2000). 
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State Formation and State Re-formation: Variations on the Theme 


Thus, with regard to both the Nagada II period and the First Intermedi- 
ate Period, a situation of status uncertainty evolved in which boundaries 
between elites and commoners were somewhat fluid. In this highly charged 
atmosphere, members of society at large competed with one another for 
status and focused great attention on the mortuary cult as a platform for so- 
cial advancement. Likewise, in both instances, competition among numer- 
ous aggrandizers appears to have eventually resulted in the consolidation of 
power in the hands of a very few individuals. 

This process, arrived at through inference with regard to the period of 
state formation, can be fleshed out in detail for the First Intermediate Peri- 
od. Certainly, in the first few generations following the dissolution of the Old 
Kingdom, testaments of individuals who claimed to have worked their way 
up in society from modest beginnings to a position of leadership are com- 
mon. These men attributed this increase in power to their own resource- 
fulness, which had allowed them to augment their flocks and to intensify 
agricultural production in a time of suffering and want. Not only their own 
dependents, but also members of their entire community, these men claimed, 
benefited from their largess (cf. the texts quoted in Bell 1971). 

Archaeology has the power to reveal such bootstrap rhetoric to be just 
that—more bluster than autobiography—and at least one such “self-made” 
man of the late Old Kingdom has recently been unmasked as none other than 
the son of a vizier (Richards 2002). With respect to the First Intermediate 
Period, however, one is tempted to view such narratives of self-reliance with 
a little less jaundiced an eye. In a time of famine, hallowed connections to a 
long-gone court life would presumably do little to bolster one’s status. Like- 
wise, at a time when no great divide separated the elite from the non-elite ma- 
terially, what one did may well have counted for far more than who one was. 

As the First Intermediate Period wore on, both the presence of capable 
providers in specific districts and the danger posed to dispersed settlers in a 
time of societal unrest may have contributed to the observed nucleation of 
settlement around particular centers (Seidlmayer 20007122). This too paral- 
lels the situation documented archaeologically in the Nagada II period (Bard 
1989:242). In both eras, the concentration of people in discrete locales, the 
emergence of strong leaders, and—as voiced repeatedly in the First Interme- 
diate Period—a very real need for the acquisition of additional arable land 
led to the formation of alliances and the fomenting of hostilities among vari- 
ous regional elites. 
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The ultimate victor in the struggle for political and economic control of 
the Nile Valley in the First Intermediate Period—as in the period of state 
formation—hailed from Upper Egypt. Because Thebes has been extremely 
well excavated and studied, the emergence of this polity as a political power 
can be traced step by step, from its rocky start (at which time as many as 
seven local leaders succeeded one other in the lifespan of a single official) 
to the conclusion of an important political alliance with the nearby polity 
of Coptos. Although Thebes and Coptos were at first defeated in battle by 
the army of a very powerful local leader at Hierakonpolis, the Thebans and 
their allies would later succeed in their efforts and extend their sovereignty 
all the way south to Nubia (for a history of the rise of the Eleventh Dynasty, 
see Hayes 1971:472-88). Owing to its status as the gateway to a vast wealth 
of prestige goods, Nubia had also been a primary target of aggression in the 
earliest days of the Egyptian state. 


The Regeneration of a Divine King 


In light of all of the parallels cited above, is it viable to view the activities 
of the Eleventh Dynasty Thebans more or less as a replay of politics at the 
time of the state’s first formation? In broad outline, yes. However, some 
very important differences are evident between the second time the state 
was formed and the first. As Egypt represents one of the relatively rare ex- 
amples of pristine state formation, no paradigms originally existed for the 
methods whereby a powerful regional leader might transform himself into 
the king of a nation-state. The second time the state was formed, however, 
numerous blueprints for the fashioning of a properly functioning national 
government existed. 

Because the First Intermediate Period lasted for only a century or so, 
during much of this time the state persisted in living memory. Further- 
more, to supplement old tales, monuments erected by Old Kingdom rul- 
ers served as tangible signs that powerful and pious men had indeed once 
reigned over a prosperous Nile Valley. While chances of southerners having 
witnessed firsthand such awe-inspiring monuments as the Giza pyramids 
are very slight, Fifth and Sixth Dynasty pharaohs had made sure to lavish 
significant attention on regional temples. As a result of this practice, beauti- 
fully carved scenes of kings communing with divinities and their own di- 
vine ancestors would have littered the Nile Valley. 

To borrow the terminology employed by Bennet Bronson (chapter 9), 
Mentuhotep II’s unification of Egypt in the Eleventh Dynasty can aptly be 
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categorized as a template regeneration, for the footprints of the Old Kingdom 
state were still everywhere evident. Thus, when Mentuhotep set out to the 
north to conquer Middle and Lower Egypt by force, he must have known that 
the battles ahead were not to be solely military. If his legacy was to last, battles 
would also have to be fought on ideological ground. Therefore, in addition 
to claiming responsibility in a priestly function for the major temples in his 
territory, Mentuhotep went several steps further. At Abydos, Dendera, pos- 
sibly Thebes, and in all likelihood numerous other temples throughout his 
realm, he dedicated statues of himself so that they might become objects of 
worship in their own right. Furthermore, on the walls of numerous temples 
he had himself depicted—in an archaizing style consciously borrowed from 
Old Kingdom rulers—as physically interacting with the gods (that is, hold- 
ing their hands, suckling from their breasts, and receiving from them caresses 
and gifts of eternal life). 

To reinforce the point that in his unification of Egypt and his ascen- 
sion to the throne he had been transformed from a powerful mortal into a 
god, Mentuhotep also had himself portrayed on monuments wearing the 
tall, feathered crown peculiar to the god Amun. Moreover, on at least one 
temple, he not only sported this same crown, but also portrayed himself 
masturbating with his left hand while holding his right hand aloft. This 
pose scrupulously mimicked that of the deity Min, caught in the act of cos- 
mic creation. Other poses adopted by Mentuhotep IJ as visual confirmation 
of his new status—such as the “smiting enemies” pose—were those tradi- 
tionally adopted by Egyptian kings since the dawn of the state (for a study 
of the monuments of Mentuhotep II, see Habachi 1963). 


Re-formation and Reformation 


If we view Mentuhotep and his successors as stepping into the shoes of the 
first pharaohs, then we must accept that the fit was not perfect—for the 
nature and expectations of the people governed had undergone a radical 
shift during the First Intermediate Period. At the time when the first kings 
united Egypt, the creation of the state was a completely new venture, and 
those with power were free to break new ground in terms of ideology and 
the creation of perquisites of which they were the sole recipients. Hand 
in hand with the creation of the state, therefore, also came the creation of 
inflexible and divisive social categories. 

The Middle Kingdom pharaohs who assumed control of Egypt follow- 
ing the First Intermediate Period, however, aspired to win the loyalty of a 
populace that had experienced previously unknown freedoms in the wake 
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of the Old Kingdom’s collapse. In the course of this crucial century, the 
class system had for the first time become permeable. Individuals who had 
formerly relied on the court for power and prestige found their position 
precarious, while others who managed to amass provisions and dispense 
them wisely in a time of want rose to positions of power. At this time, as ar- 
chaeology and narrative demonstrate, the non-elite were able without hin- 
drance to assume for themselves many of the markers of status and sanctity 
formerly denied to them. 

It is important to emphasize that the reinstitution of the state in the 
Middle Kingdom should not with hindsight be interpreted as inevitable, 
for the 99 percent or so of the people who had not and would not become 
part of the ruler’s inner circle could simply have refused to participate in 
the state system. This majority must have made clear to the new leaders that 
they assisted to power that not everything was to be returned to the sta- 
tus quo. Trends such as the “democratization” of religion and the blurring 
of boundaries between elites and wealthy or influential commoners only 
intensified following reunification. Indeed, the Middle Kingdom is widely 
known for tremendous numbers of personal votive stelae and for the emer- 
gence in the funerary record and administrative archives of what some have 
interpreted as a “middle class” (cf. Richards 1997). 

The Middle Kingdom is, moreover, perhaps equally famous for the state- 
sponsored propaganda that touted these monarchs as “good shepherds,” 
men whose very legitimacy was embedded in the care that they took to 
provide for their subjects (see Richards 2000:44). Not content simply to in- 
scribe this message upon monuments and to broadcast it aurally in public 
assembly, Middle Kingdom rulers also commissioned statues of themselves 
to communicate it visually. Once secure enough in their throne to abandon 
the bland archaizing styles of the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom rulers 
adopted a mode of representation all their own that more fittingly conveyed 
the image of themselves that they were concerned with promoting. 

Careworn brows, in combination with serious expressions and even bags 
under the eyes, effectively communicated to the viewer that these were men 
upon whom responsibility weighed heavily. Yet a visual sense of capability and 
strength was also expressed in the extremely large hands and strong bodies of 
the rulers. Perhaps most poignantly of all, however, these Middle Kingdom 
pharaohs seem to have sacrificed a certain amount of dignity in order to be 
portrayed with uncommonly large ears. These ears—like those frequently de- 
picted upon Egyptian stelae—needed to be capacious enough to inspire con- 
fidence among all who saw them that it was the king’s earnest intention to pay 
heed to the prayers and entreaties of his subjects (see Bourriau 1988). 


The Collapse and Regeneration of 
Complex Society in Greece, 1500-500 BC 
lan Morris 


Greece between 1500 and 500 Bc is one of the best-known cases of the col- 
lapse and regeneration of complex society. In the 1870s, Heinrich Schliemann 
showed that a Mycenaean (Late Bronze Age; see table 5.1) culture had preceded 
Greece’s Classical civilization, and in 1890 Flinders Petrie published examples 
of Mycenaean pottery from Egypt correlating the destruction of the Mycenae- 
an palaces with the Egyptian Nineteenth Dynasty, around 1200 Bc. Their work 
created a wholly new framework for early Greek history. After three generations 
of fieldwork and analysis, Anthony Snodgrass systematized a new consensus in 
his magisterial Dark Age of Greece (1971): a period of sophisticated palaces (ca. 
2000-1200 BC) gave way to a depressed Dark Age (ca. 1200-750), only to be 
replaced by new and brilliant Archaic (ca. 750-480) and Classical (ca. 480-323) 
civilizations. 

As Glenn Schwartz (chapter 1) and Bennet Bronson (chapter 9) point 
out in this volume, one of the main problems facing a comparative study of 
collapse and regeneration is the sheer variety of phenomena that could be 
included under this heading. To clarify matters, I will begin by stating six 
important characteristics of the period 1500-500 Bc in Greece: 


1. Throughout this period, “Greece” was a cultural system, not a political 
unit. Political unity came only with the Roman conquest in the second 
century BC. 

2. Greece was an example of what Bronson calls “genuine” regeneration: 
it was a case not of a political and economic center shifting but of the 
transformation of the entire system. 

3. The end of the Dark Age was, on the whole, an example of 
endogenous regeneration. 

4. The “second generation” (post-750) complex society did not much 
resemble the “first generation” (pre-1200) one. Networks of city- 
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Table 5.1 Standard periodization of Greek history 


Time period Date range 
Late Bronze Age/Mycenaean period c. 1600-1200 BC 
Early Iron Age/Dark Age c. 1200-750 BC 
Archaic period c. 750-480 BC 
Classical period 480-323 BC 


states characterized both periods, but their social, economic, and 
political structures differed strongly. 

5. The second-generation society had only distorted memories of the 
first, but these notions of a lost heroic age were central to second- 
generation culture. 

6. The second-generation system was larger and more complex than 
the first, extending geographically around the shores of the western 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 


Ten Dimensions of Collapse and Regeneration in Greece 


Progress in analyzing the collapse and regeneration of complex society re- 
quires explicit criteria for measuring “collapse” and “regeneration,” which 
in turn imply shared definitions of “complex society.” Trait-list approaches 
are open to well-known objections (e.g., Trigger 2003:43—46), but neverthe- 
less they provide a good framework for organizing data that can be used to 
develop broader theories. In this section, I group the evidence from Greece 
into ten categories, based on Gordon Childe’s famous (1950) discussion of 
the rise of urban society but modified to fit the particulars of the Greek 
case. These indices for measuring social complexity are (1) urban centers, 
(2) peasants paying taxes and rent, (3) monuments, (4) ruling classes, (5) 
information-recording systems, (6) long-distance trade, (7) craft special- 
ization and advanced art, (8) military power, (9) scale, and (10) standards 
of living. 


Urban Centers 


Late Bronze Age cities were relatively small: just eight hectares at Tiryns (fig. 
5.1), twenty to thirty at Pylos, Thebes, and Troy, and not much more at My- 
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Figure 5.1 The eastern and central Mediterranean. 


cenae itself. The largest site, Knossos on Crete, covered seventy-five hectares. 
The mainland sites had perhaps five thousand to ten thousand residents, and 
Knossos about fifteen thousand. These cities were of roughly the same size as 
contemporary Anatolian and Levantine centers (Whitelaw 20014). 

After 1200 Bc, the largest settlements contracted sharply. Most people 
lived in hamlets of a few dozen souls (Whitley 1991), and parts of Greece 
were virtually abandoned. Finds at the biggest site, Athens, spread across 
two hundred hectares, but this seems to have been a group of villages, its 
population probably never surpassing twenty-five hundred to five thou- 
sand. Other large communities, such as Argos and Knossos, probably had 
one thousand to two thousand residents (Morris 1991:29-34). 

City size increased in Archaic times. By 700 Bc, Athens, Argos, and 
Knossos must have had five thousand to ten thousand people, and dozens 
of towns were in the one thousand to five thousand range. Pithekoussai in 
the far west, a new foundation around 770 Bc, expanded in two generations 
to about four thousand people. Urban growth continued unabated across 
Archaic times, and in 480 Bc Athens’s urban population must have num- 
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bered twenty thousand. Most sixth-century Greeks lived in settlements of a 
few thousand people (Morris 2005). 


Peasants Paying Taxes and Rent 


The best evidence for Mycenaean taxation comes from Linear B tablets, bu- 
reaucratic records of palace transactions, but these are partial and selective. 
The rulers apparently procured staples (cereals, olives, wool) directly but 
left many nonstaples to private producers. There were variations between 
palaces and complex patterns within each sector of production. The palaces 
sometimes provided capital (land, seed, animals), with peasants providing 
labor; other times, palaces taxed flocks and land owned by nonpalace per- 
sonnel (Halstead 2001; Killen 1985). Statist models emphasizing centraliza- 
tion and redistribution were once popular, but recent studies have shown 
that while redistribution was a major economic strategy, many people re- 
mained outside palatial control (Galaty and Parkinson 1999). 

Mycenaean bureaucracies and Linear B tablets disappeared after 1200, 
and elite abilities to tax declined. Homer’s poetry, written down around 
700 BC, is set in a vanished heroic age but probably reflects contemporary 
and recent institutions (Morris 2001). Homeric rulers collected “gifts” from 
their people, but taxation was unsystematic. Homer says nothing explicitly 
about rents but implies that dependent agricultural laborers and client craft 
workers were common, while ostentatious elite spending was much lower 
than in Mycenaean times (Donlan 1997). 

Some Archaic communities (notably Sparta) practiced serfdom, with 
state-owned laborers supporting small warrior elites, but in most city-states, 
most free citizens owned and farmed small plots of land. Richer citizens 
used imported chattel slaves to work larger plots or rented land out through 
the market. Direct taxes were virtually nonexistent. Communities normally 
met state expenses through revenues from state property or through indi- 
rect taxes, particularly harbor and market dues (Andreades 1933 remains 
the best review). State finance was largely a function of taxable trade, and 
some city-states saw a sharp increase in revenues after 550 BC. 


Monuments 


The main Bronze Age monuments were elaborate palaces, combining po- 
litical, religious, and economic functions. The first appeared around 2000 
BC, on Crete, and by 1600 Bc the largest, at Knossos, covered one hectare 
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(Driessen et al. 2002). Cretans also built elaborate sanctuaries at the peaks 
of the highest mountains. Palaces appeared on the mainland around 1600 
Bc. They were smaller than the Cretan structures and organized differently 
(Galaty and Parkinson 1999). Mainlanders built no peak sanctuaries, but 
the elite favored much more elaborate tombs than the Cretans. 

No Dark Age monument begins to compare with the palaces of the 
Bronze Age. The largest known structure, an apsidal mud-brick building of 
circa 950 Bc from Lefkandi, was forty-five meters long and would fit easily 
into the central court of the palace at Knossos. The building may have been 
a chief’s house or a monument to two people buried within it; either way, it 
was deliberately filled in and converted into a tumulus (Popham et al. 1993). 
Other Dark Age grave mounds survive, mostly on the northern fringes of 
the Greek world. 

All across Greece, people started building temples around 750 Bc. A few 
were hekatompeda, “hundred-footers,’ and by 675 the richest cities invested 
in stone temples. Thousands were built across the next two centuries. Tem- 
ple building peaked around 550-525, with some cities (particularly Akragas 
and Selinous in Sicily) erecting avenues of towering marble temples up to 
eighty meters long, ringed with columns and decorated with sculptures 
and paintings. Nonreligious public buildings never competed with temples. 
Some graves had mounds or statues as markers, but there was little private 
display (Morris 1998). 


Ruling Classes 


Mycenaean palaces had rulers called wanakes surrounded by lesser officials, 
andrich aristocrats mansions dotted the landscape (Laffineur and Niemeyer 
1995; Rehak 1995). In Dark Age Greece, the most important men were called 
basileis, a corruption of the Mycenaean term pa-si-re-u. The pa-si-re-u had 
been a minor official in the palaces, but after 1200 Bc this was apparently the 
highest rank that still had meaning. In Homer, basileis functioned as infor- 
mal councils of warrior chiefs. They recognized Agamemnon as their leader, 
but he was merely primus inter pares, constantly open to challenges. 

Dark Age burials are very homogeneous, but I have argued (Morris 1987) 
that there was a hidden exclusivity, with a wealthier stratum of farmers mo- 
nopolizing archaeologically visible displays. There is evidence of similar re- 
strictions on worship of the gods, with only a limited few having access to 
rituals in chiefs’ houses (Mazarakis Ainian 1997). These ritual distinctions 
may correspond to a social distinction between free and dependent peas- 
ants. 
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The basileis disappeared across the eighth and seventh centuries, being 
replaced by aristocratic colleges. By Near Eastern standards, Greek aristocrats 
were poor, weak, and divided, but they were often willing to close ranks to 
prevent any one of their number emerging as sole ruler (tyrannos). The earli- 
est law codes (ca. 620 Bc) focus on procedural rules to block conversion of 
state offices into tyranny (Gagarin 1986). From the eighth century on, a pow- 
erful “middling ideology” set limits on the powers of aristocrats, who always 
depended heavily on popular backing. By 525, the poorer citizens in some 
states decided that they did not need aristocrats to make decisions for them 
and increasingly took over political activity in mass assemblies of all adult 
males (Morris 2000:155—-91). 


Information-recording Systems 


Mycenaean Linear B was a syllabic script, and all known examples come 
from palatial administration. Writing was probably restricted to a small 
scribal class. It disappeared after 1200, and the only example of writing from 
the next four centuries is a Semitic inscription on a bronze bowl in a tomb 
at Knossos, dating to circa 900 (Sznycer 1979). 

Writing reappeared around 750, with a brand-new alphabet derived 
from Phoenician prototypes. Some Semiticists argue that the Greek script 
owes more to eleventh-century Phoenician inscriptions than to eighth- 
century writing (Naveh 1973) and that Greeks were writing on perishable 
materials throughout the Dark Age, shifting to potsherds around 750. How- 
ever, the corpus of Phoenician texts is very small, and few scholars accept this 
theory. 

From the outset, alphabetic Greek had many functions and clearly was 
not controlled by scribes. The earliest texts are mostly poetic, scratched on 
pottery and stone (Powell 1991), but Archaic legal, economic, and religious 
inscriptions also survive. As many as 10 percent of fifth-century Athenian 
citizens may have been functionally literate (Harris 1989:65—115). 


Long-distance Trade 


Bronze Age wanakes exchanged luxury gifts with Near Eastern kings, and 
shipwrecks at Ulu Burun and Cape Gelidonya document bulk trade in met- 
als (Cline 1994; Cline and Harris-Cline 1998). The excavated ships are small, 
but Aegean metallurgy depended on imported copper and tin. The total 
volume and economic importance of traded metal must have been high. 
Some Mycenaean pottery is known from Sardinia, Sicily, and southern Italy, 
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which may also be related to the metal trade (Vagnetti 1999). Interannual 
variability in rainfall always made crop yields unpredictable and probably re- 
quired bulk shipments of cereals in all periods of high population (Garnsey 
1988:8-16). The silence of the Linear B tablets on these details suggests that 
such trade was largely in private hands. 

The new settlements that grew up in the shadow of the ruined palaces 
in the twelfth century retained attenuated contacts with the Near East, but 
trade declined sharply after a second wave of destruction circa 1100. Very 
few Near Eastern objects are known from Greece, or Greek objects from 
the Near East, between 1050 and 950. Phoenician traders returned to the 
Aegean by 925 and even set up a typically Levantine shrine at Kommos in 
the ninth century (Shaw 1989), but extra-Aegean contacts only really took 
off after 800. Settlement of the coasts of Sicily and southern Italy, beginning 
in the 730s, doubled the amount of arable land in Greek hands. Cereal ex- 
ports were probably important from the beginning (De Angelis 2000, 2002) 
and were essential for the growth of Greek cities by 500. By the late sixth 
century, Greece had become the center of an unprecedented network of 
international trade in bulk commodities, and gains from trade were signifi- 
cantly improving living standards. 


Craft Specialization and Advanced Art 


Mycenaean craft production reached remarkable levels. Palaces maintained 
their own workshops for items such as metalwork and perfumed oil but left 
pottery to outside contractors (Laffineur and Betancourt 1997; Whitelaw 
2001b). After 1200, many advanced skills (e.g., fresco painting, gem carving) 
quickly disappeared. The best vase painters retained high technical standards 
in the tenth and ninth centuries but simplified their repertoire, and the large, 
highly standardized workshops of the Late Bronze Age almost certainly gave 
way to household-level artisans (Crielaard 1999; van Wijngaarden 1999). 
Homer describes basileis retaining craftsmen among their clients and also 
mentions demioergoi, “public workers” who might travel from town to town 
hawking their wares. 

At their best, the Geometric pottery styles of the Dark Age were pleas- 
ing and carefully made, but skills advanced rapidly after 750. There is no 
evidence for concentration of production or state-owned workshops, but 
small, probably family firms proliferated. Pottery shops in Corinth, Ionia, 
and Athens produced millions of painted vessels, which were exported and 
imitated all around the Mediterranean (Stissi 1999). Sculptors and archi- 
tects learned from Near Eastern and Egyptian artists and then surpassed 
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them, reaching extraordinary levels of skill in the sixth century (Osborne 
1998). There is some evidence of individual craftsmen working in several 
media, which diffused innovations quickly. Artists developed a sophisti- 
cated theoretical literature, although little of this survives. Craft production 
was market driven, and there are signs that potters carried out research on 
outlets (Osborne 1996). By 500, Aegean Greece had emerged as the most 
dynamic cultural center in the Mediterranean. 


Military Power 


Bronze Age Crete is famous for its lack of fortifications and the peaceful 
themes of its art, but military symbolism dominated Mycenaean elite buri- 
als, and many sites were fortified, especially in the thirteenth century. The 
Linear B tablets show that palaces maintained standing armies and at least 
some ships, as well as significant (and expensive) chariot forces, although 
heavy infantry probably dominated Mycenaean battlefields (Laffineur 
1999). 

Grave goods suggest a shift from thrusting spears toward javelins after 
1200, which probably reflects the introduction of lighter infantry and skir- 
mishing tactics. Fortifications were rare in the Dark Age, probably meaning 
that raids, rather than sieges and sustained campaigns, were normal. Hom- 
er’s battle accounts are notoriously hard to interpret, but they most likely 
elaborate eighth-century practices, as bronze armor and massed infantry 
once more took on a serious role (van Wees 1997). 

By 650 many city-states could field hundreds of bronze-armored hop- 
lites, developing phalanx tactics that could be devastating on the right 
terrain. Greek hoplite mercenaries were in high demand in the Near East 
throughout Archaic and Classical times. Hoplites normally provided their 
own arms and armor and volunteered their time for war and training. Hop- 
lite warfare was capital intensive, but the costs were privately borne. The 
main exception was Sparta, where serfdom supported a permanent hoplite 
army whose discipline and ferocity were incomparable. Sparta suffered no 
major defeats until 371 BC. 

Greek warfare started changing rapidly around 550, as state income 
from taxes on trade took off. Greeks had adopted the triple-decked war- 
ships called triremes from Phoenicia around 700, and the first naval battle 
was fought around 664; but only after 550 could states afford proper na- 
vies (Wallinga 1993). In 483 the Athenians invested revenues from a rich 
silver strike into a fleet of two hundred triremes (requiring between thirty- 
five thousand and forty thousand crewmen) and dominated the eastern 
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Mediterranean throughout the fifth century. The increase in state spending 
power also transformed hoplite battle and fortifications in these years (van 
Wees 2004). 


Scale 


Mycenaean material culture dominated about 100,000 square kilometers, 
covering the modern nation-state of Greece (except its northern part) with 
enclaves on the west coast of Turkey. The population of this area was per- 
haps a million people (cf. Branigan 2001:46, tables 4.1, 10.2; Renfrew 1972: 
table 14.1x), averaging ten people per square kilometer, although in the core 
areas around Mycenae and Pylos, population densities must have been two 
or three times as high. Only at Pylos can we estimate the territory con- 
trolled by a single state. Here, the Linear B tablets imply a territory of 2,000 
square kilometers, with a population of perhaps 50,000 (i.e., 25 persons per 
square kilometer; Bennet 1998). 

Dark Age material culture has more regional variability, but by most defi- 
nitions of “Greek,” the geographical scale of the system contracted slightly, to 
perhaps 75,000 square kilometers. Population fell by one-half to two-thirds 
(Morris 2006), giving an average density of just 3-4 people per square kilome- 
ter. There is no reliable way to reconstruct the size of political units. 

Colonization extended Greek settlement to some 150,000 square kilo- 
meters between the 730s and 500 Bc, and total population rose to more than 
2,000,000, giving an average density of 12-15 people per square kilometer. 
The largest polity, Sparta, controlled about 8,500 square kilometers after 
the eighth-century conquest of Messenia, with perhaps 150,000 people (17 
per square kilometer). Sparta was a freakishly large state, but Athens and 
Akragas both had areas around 2,400 square kilometers. By 500 Bc, Athens’s 
territory had probably 200,000 residents, with a very high density of 85 
people per square kilometer (rising to 130 per square kilometer in the fifth 
century). Akragas’s population and density are harder to estimate but were 
probably about half of Athens’s. Most city-states, however, had just a few 
hundred square kilometers of land and populations in four figures. 


Standards of Living 


In the 1980s, economic historians shifted from measuring living standards 
through real wages toward direct measures of bodily experience, such as 
mortality, morbidity, age-specific stature, housing, leisure, and education 
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(e.g., Fogel 1993). Some of these are archaeologically visible (Morris 2005b; 
Steckel and Rose 2002). 

Skeletal data collected by Lawrence Angel (n = 727) suggest that men’s 
average age at death fell from 39.6 years in the Late Bronze Age to 39.0 years 
in the Dark Age, before improving to 44.1 years in Classical times. Women’s 
ages at death declined from 32.6 to 30.9 years across the Late Bronze and 
Iron Ages, rising to 36.8 years in Classical Greece (Bisel and Angel 1985). 
Physical anthropologists have made many advances since the 1970s, and 
data collected in the 1990s (m = 773) produce lower ages at death but pre- 
serve the same pattern of lower Dark Age scores compared to Mycenaean 
and a Classical peak (Morris 2004:fig. 2, 2006:table 9.3). 

Health and nutrition produce messier patterns (Morris 2004:715—19), but 
house sizes show the same trends as ages at death. The area of roofed space 
in the ground plan of the median house in thirteenth-century Greece was 
70 square meters. This fell to 45 square meters in the ninth century, climbed 
slowly to 50 square meters across the eighth and seventh centuries, and then 
returned to 70 square meters in the sixth century. Most of the improvement 
came after 550 Bc, and the fifth-century median rose to 149 square meters 
(Morris 2006:table 9.8). Quality of construction and the richness of domestic 
finds also declined in the Dark Age before rebounding in Archaic times. 


Evaluation of the Pattern 


The data are very consistent across all ten categories reviewed in the preced- 
ing section: Greece saw the collapse of complex society between 1200 and 
1000 BC, stagnation between 1000 and 800, and regeneration after 800, with 
the pace of change accelerating after 550. 


Gradualist Models 


Snodgrass’s systematic (1971) survey of the evidence made the collapse- 
depression-regeneration model unchallenged by 1980, but in the 1990s 
several critics suggested that “Dark Age” is in fact an inappropriate label 
for the period 1000-800. In various ways, they argued for stronger continu- 
ities from Bronze Age to Archaic Greece, with more gradual changes in the 
twelfth and eighth centuries (e.g., de Polignac 1995; Foxhall 1995; S. Morris 
1992a; Papadopoulos 1993). 

New finds have certainly made the patterns less stark than they seemed 
when Snodgrass was writing The Dark Age of Greece. We now have some 
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unambiguous evidence for religious activity between 1050 and 850, a handful 
of Greek artifacts from Syria and Italy between 1050 and 950, and remark- 
able finds from Lefkandi in the years 950-850. However, the critics—who 
consistently avoid quantitative analysis—have not made much effort to con- 
textualize the new finds within the mass of previously accumulated data. 
The most influential gradualist treatment holds that “Recent archaeology 
[at Lefkandi] has dispelled Greece’s ‘Dark Age” (S. Morris 1992a:140). Yet 
the finds of the 1980s barely alter the statistics underpinning the collapse- 
depression-regeneration model and can also be accommodated comfort- 
ably within more qualitative treatments of the traditional model (I. Morris 
2000:195—306). 

Gradualist critics also suggest that placing Greece in a broader geo- 
graphical context that includes the Near East dispels illusions of a Dark Age 
depression (e.g., S. Morris 1992b). They are right that no part of the Near 
East or Egypt seems to have suffered such an abrupt collapse as the Aegean 
after 1200, but the most recent surveys of Near Eastern history nevertheless 
reveal that by all the criteria discussed above, the entire area from western 
Iran to Anatolia experienced decline in the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
and recovery from the ninth or eighth century on (e.g., Kitchen 1986; Kuhrt 
1995:385—-646; Van De Mieroop 2004:161—252). 

The major possible exception is Israel, where the Hebrew Bible says Sol- 
omon concentrated power as early as the 960s, waged expansionist wars, 
traded far and wide, and filled his kingdom with monuments (1 Kings 1-11). 
However, archaeologists have not found these monuments in Jerusalem, and 
Israel Finkelstein has recently proposed downdating the supposedly Solo- 
monic levels at Hazor, Megiddo, and Gezer to the ninth century (Finkelstein 
1996, 1999, 2004; Finkelstein and Piasetzky 2003; cf. Franklin 2004; Gilboa and 
Sharon 2001). This remains controversial (e.g., Ben-Tor 2000; Bruins et al. 
2003a, b; Mazar 1997), but Finkelstein’s low chronology makes the data more 
consistent with the general eastern Mediterranean pattern, with post—Dark 
Age regeneration beginning in Israel in the ninth century but coming to Ju- 
dah only in the eighth (Finkelstein and Silberman 2001:130-225). 


Explanations of Regeneration 


Snodgrass (1980:15—48) emphasized population decline between 1200 and 1000 
Bc and subsequent growth after 800 as the motors of collapse and regenera- 
tion. In the decline phase, Greece was the extreme case of a broader eastern 
Mediterranean and western Asian collapse; in the growth phase, it was part of a 
Mediterranean-wide pattern (experienced as regeneration in the eastern Medi- 
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terranean). To explain such broad patterns, we should perhaps seek equally 
broad explanations. The shift from the warm, dry sub-Boreal climate phase to- 
ward the cool, wet sub-Atlantic phase in the ninth and eighth century (Bradley 
1999:15; Fagan 2004:196—202) must be relevant. Cooler, wetter weather after 900 
would have relieved some of the problems of interannual variability in rainfall, 
with more dependable winter rains making farmers’ lives easier. Such weath- 
er also would have improved the disease regime, since textual records from a 
range of premodern Mediterranean societies show that most deaths came in 
the hot summer months from gastric complaints (Scheidel 2001:1-118, 2006). 
The sub-Boreal to sub-Atlantic shift might also explain the fact that population 
trends in temperate Europe are the opposite of those in the Mediterranean, 
with growth in the eleventh and tenth centuries and decline in the eighth and 
seventh: cooler, wetter weather would have made farming the potentially fertile 
but heavy soils of valley bottoms more difficult, while exacerbating the lung 
diseases of the cold winter months that are the main killers north of the Alps 
(Bouzek 1982; Kristiansen 1998:28—31, 408-10). 

Some archaeologists have emphasized political rather than climatic factors, 
suggesting that as Assyrian military power revived in the late tenth century, As- 
syrian demands for tribute drove Phoenician merchants to travel farther afield, 
partially converting the Mediterranean basin into a periphery to an Assyrian 
core (Aubet 1993:50-76; Bierling 2002; Frankenstein 1997:35-64; Gitin 1997, 
20031; Sherratt and Sherratt 1993). In the ninth century, the Aegean was part of 
this periphery, but in the eighth and seventh centuries it emerged as a semipe- 
riphery, before establishing itself as a core region in its own right in the sixth 
and fifth centuries. 

These perspectives are mutually compatible: the improved climate and dis- 
ease pool fueled population growth after 800 Bc, which increased competition 
all across western Asia and the Mediterranean, driving Assyrian military pre- 
dation, Phoenician commercial expansion, and the regeneration of complex 
society in Greece. Most scholars have described the process in the language of 
world-systems theory, but there are, in fact, few signs that the development of 
an eastern Mediterranean core was linked to the underdevelopment of west- 
ern Mediterranean peripheries, as world-systems models require (Wallerstein 
1974:1:87-100, 310-24; cf. Frank 1993). I have proposed describing the accelerat- 
ing economic and social integration after 800 as “Mediterraneanization,” anal- 
ogous to modern globalization, similarly producing new winners and losers 
within a context of generally rising standards of living (Morris 2003). 

These macrolevel theories may account for the material bases of regen- 
eration, but they do not explain why the second-generation societies of the 
eighth century and later took such different forms around the Mediter- 
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ranean basin. Egypt and western Asia saw the revival of older, centralized 
kingdoms, but often with new levels of militarism; the Aegean saw new 
types of city-state, founded on egalitarian male citizenship; and the western 
Mediterranean, which shared in growth from the eighth century onward 
but had not experienced collapse in the twelfth and eleventh centuries, saw 
the rise of its first really powerful chiefs and cities. I have suggested (Morris 
1998:69-70) that differences in local histories explain these varied respons- 
es. In each of the three regions, previously existing class structures and cul- 
tures limited the range of responses available to the changing environment. 
In Assyrian western Asia, rising population triggered conflicts between the 
royal palace and local governors, decisively resolved in the monarchy’s favor 
by Tiglath-Pileser III after 744 Bc. In the Aegean, there were no royal pal- 
aces or local governors in 800 Bc; instead, the main struggle was between 
aristocrats who wished to centralize powers in their own hands and those 
who wished to preserve the broader dispersal of powers typical of the Dark 
Age. The main outcome was very weak oligarchies dependent on popular 
support ruling small city-states. In the western Mediterranean, would-be 
chiefs and kings seem to have more easily defeated their rivals to establish 
one-man rule. 


The Regeneration of the Greek City-state 


The Greek world saw the collapse of complex society between 1200 and 
1000 BC, a long depression between 1000 and 800, and rapid regeneration 
after 800. Climate, improved health conditions, and demography were 
probably the ultimate causes of regeneration; but the Greeks’ geopolitical 
situation was also critical, and very localized cultural and political factors 
determined the details of second-generation Greek complex societies. The 
Greek city-states developed peculiar forms of state power that are difficult 
to accommodate within standard evolutionary typologies (Morris 1997). 
However, despite the diffusion of political power through broadly defined 
male citizen communities and the general weakness of state offices, the re- 
generated Greek city-states mustered the military force to inflict shattering 
defeats on Carthage in the west and the mighty Persian empire in the east in 
480 Bc and emerged as centers of cultural innovation far outstripping their 
first-generation predecessors. 


Inca State Origins 


Collapse and Regeneration in the Southern 
Peruvian Andes 


Gordon F. McEwan 


As a result of archaeological fieldwork of the past two decades in Cuzco, 
Peru, Inca origins can now be viewed from a perspective significantly dif- 
ferent from the traditional ethnohistoric analyses of the postconquest 
Spanish chronicles. It now appears that the formation of the Inca polity 
resulted from a uniquely fortuitous set of conditions that resulted in what 
Bennet Bronson (chapter 9) terms “template regeneration.” The Inca heart- 
land was strategically located midway between two extraordinarily long- 
lived and powerful early empires. Both the Wari and the Tiwanaku empire 
exerted great influence on the Cuzco region and continued to do so even in 
the period after their collapse. Elements of Wari statecraft are reflected in 
the material culture—especially the architecture and ceramics—of the suc- 
ceeding culture and seem to have survived in situ in the Cuzco Valley. Influ- 
ence from the Tiwanaku empire probably came indirectly before the Wari 
conquest of Cuzco and later with a migration of elites from the Titicaca ba- 
sin to Cuzco after the fall of both Tiwanaku and Wari. This post-Tiwanaku 
influence is manifested in the intrusion of a new elite burial tradition and 
its accompanying architecture and ceramics. The subsequent Inca state was 
the product of peoples able to use and build upon the social tools and tech- 
niques of these earlier empires for their own purposes, employing surviving 
elements of statecraft and social organization that persisted throughout the 
Late Intermediate period. 


Traditional Ethnohistoric Accounts of Inca Origins 


The Spanish written sources give two basic versions of Inca origins based on 
interviews of surviving Incas conducted by the Spanish after the European 
conquest (see Rowe 1946 and Urton 1990 for a complete discussion of these 
myths). Most accounts gave the story that the first Inca emperor, Manco 
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Capac, was created by the sun god Inti and emerged with his brothers and 
sisters from a site with three caves called Tambo Tocco near a place called 
Pacariqtambo not too far from Cuzco. After a series of adventures, Manco 
Capac led his followers into the valley of Cuzco, conquered the local in- 
habitants, and set up the Inca state. In Spanish colonial times, a small town 
about thirty kilometers south of Cuzco became identified as Pacariqtambo, 
the official origin place of the Inca dynasty. Recent scholarship has shown 
that this identification came about largely because of political maneuver- 
ings among surviving Incas in the Colonial period (Urton 1990). 

The second version of the origin story states that the Inca were created 
by the sun god Inti on an island in Lake Titicaca in modern Bolivia. The In- 
cas migrated northward to Cuzco, conquered the local peoples, and set up 
their state. The thrust of these stories is that the Incas were basically super- 
men chosen by the gods to rule the earth. They essentially invented ancient 
Peruvian culture and civilized the barbarian tribes that had existed until 
then. All of the marvelous things that the Spanish conquerors encountered, 
with very few exceptions, were attributed to the Incas. 


Archaeological Evidence for Inca Origins 


In the past few decades, archaeological research has provided a wealth of 
new data illuminating the pre-Inca culture history of the valley of Cuzco. 
Studies by Karen Mohr Chavez (1980) at the Marcavalle site in Cuzco have 
revealed cultural links to the altiplano to the south during the Early Horizon 
(ca. 1400-400 BC) and the Early Intermediate period (400 Bc-aD 540). In- 
tensive studies at the Wari sites of Pikillacta (McEwan 1991, 1996, 1998) and 
Huaro (Glowacki 2002; Zapata 1990, 1992) have helped to define the nature 
of the Middle Horizon (ap 540-900) occupations in Cuzco. Finally, thirteen 
field seasons of extensive excavation at the Chokepukio site in Cuzco have 
revealed a stratigraphic sequence encompassing Early Intermediate period 
through Late Horizon (ap 1476-1532) occupations and have provided an es- 
pecially rich database on the Late Intermediate period (ap 900-1476) that 
immediately precedes the rise of the Incas (McEwan et al. 2002). 


Cuzco before the Wari Invasion 


Although the valley of Cuzco was to play an important role during the 
expansions of the Middle Horizon and Late Horizon states, its early cul- 
tural history is not well known. The earliest cultural tradition noted by 
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Figure 6.1 Wari and Tiwanaku spheres of influence prior to the imperial expansions of the 
Middle Horizon. 


archaeologists is marked by a ceramic style called Marcavalle. Excavations 
by Karen Mohr Chavez recovered radiocarbon samples placing the Mar- 
cavalle style in time between 1400 and 650 Bc (Chavez 1980:204; Valencia 
and Gibaja 1991:21). She has further demonstrated a wide distribution of 
Marcavalle-related styles as far south as Puno in the Peruvian Andes and has 
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suggested that the center of origin for the style lies to the south of Cuzco 
near Lake Titicaca (Chavez 1980:205). The settlements associated with the 
Marcavalle style appear to be villages inhabited by farmers, ceramic spe- 
cialists, and producers of salt and preserved camelid meat, as well as other 
specialists. These settlements participated in a south highland region of 
interaction and exchange without a complex state-level political organi- 
zation (fig. 6.1). 

This cultural pattern appears to have been very stable and long lived. 
By about 650 Bc, the Marcavalle ceramic style had transitioned into a new 
style called Chanapata (Rowe 1944). The pattern of involvement with the 
south highland interaction sphere continued, and there is no evidence 
of any great social complexity. The earliest stratum encountered in re- 
cent excavations at the Cuzco Valley site of Chokepukio has revealed a 
Chanapata occupation dating from approximately 350 Bc to AD 600. A 
village of small houses was the home of peoples who made their living 
through farming and exploiting the lacustrine resources at nearby Lake 
Muina. Social and stylistic change seems to have been very gradual over 
this long period of time, and social and political complexity appears to 
have continued at a low level. Near the end of the Chanapata occupa- 
tion at Chokepukio, Tiwanaku-related ceramics and artifacts appear in 
modest quantities. This suggests that the focus of exchange was still on 
the southern interaction sphere. Further evidence of Tiwanaku influence 
is found at the town of Huaro, about fifteen kilometers to the east of 
Chokepukio. Here, pure Tiwanaku ceramics have been recovered in buri- 
als at the prehistoric cemetery of Batan Urqo (Julinho Zapata, personal 
communication 1995). 

In summary, prior to the Middle Horizon, the cultures of the Cuzco 
Valley appear to have participated in the sociocultural interaction sphere 
centered at Lake Titicaca to the south. With the development of social 
complexity at Tiwanaku there is some evidence of interaction, probably 
through trade, but the local political level of organization in Cuzco does 
not appear to have changed. Although the Cuzco sites contain Tiwanaku- 
related artifacts, the region does not appear to have been conquered or 
incorporated into the larger state. 


Cuzco during the Wari Occupation 


The Middle Horizon (ca. aD 540-900) is a time of imperial expansion, with 
the polities at Tiwanaku (to the south of Cuzco) and Wari (to the north of 
Cuzco) both encompassing vast territories (fig. 6.2; see Isbell and McEwan 
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1991; Schreiber 1992). Although traditionally in the orbit of the Lake Titi- 
caca interaction sphere where Tiwanaku arose, with the construction of the 
largest of the Wari provincial centers at its heart, the Cuzco region ended up 
being tightly incorporated into the Wari empire, centered at Ayacucho to 
the north. The province of Cuzco, and especially the areas of the Huatanay 
and Vilcanota drainages between the modern cities of Cuzco and Urcos, 
became some of the most heavily occupied real estate in the Wari realm 
(Glowacki 2002; McEwan 1991, 1996, 1998). Beginning about ap 600, the 
Wari empire took control of the region and built an enormous infrastruc- 
ture. Large centers with monumental architecture, believed to be related to 
imperial administration and ceremony, were constructed at Chokepukio, 
Pikillacta, and about fifteen kilometers farther east at Huaro (Glowacki 
2002; McEwan 1987; McEwan et al. 2002). The labor investment at Pikillacta 
alone approaches five million man-days, and construction of Huaro would 
probably have exceeded this (McEwan 2005). Associated with these large 
imperial centers are a great number of smaller sites, including the site of 
Araway that lies beneath Inca Cuzco, and a site at Andahuaylillas between 
Cuzco and Huaro. Many small sites are clustered around the larger installa- 
tions at Pikillacta and Huaro and seem to represent an imposed settlement 
pattern peculiar to the Wari that Richard Schaedel (1966) has described as 
the “Middle Horizon hillside town.” This town plan consists of a large seg- 
mented settlement nucleated around strategic features and extending for 
more than one kilometer in one of its dimensions. It consists of formally 
and functionally distinct components systematically interrelated by ele- 
ments of the infrastructure including huge aqueducts, terracing, extensive 
canals, and a highway system. The need for the construction of this massive 
infrastructure indicates that the level of political organization of the con- 
quered Cuzco peoples was not very complex at the moment of conquest. 
As Dorothy Menzel (1959:141-42) observed in the case of the Inca empire, 
the largest investments in infrastructure by ancient Peruvian empires oc- 
curs where social complexity of the conquered group is low, resulting in the 
absence of infrastructural features that can be co-opted and reused. Katha- 
rina Schreiber’s (1992) study of the Wari empire makes clear that the Wari 
also invested most heavily in infrastructure in conquered areas that lacked 
previous large-scale social complexity. In what she terms the “mosaic of 
control,” the extent of the reorganization of settlement systems is directly 
correlated with the preexisting situation encountered by the conquerors. 
There are several reasons for this huge investment on the part of the Wari. 
The agricultural potential in this area is enormous. With the construction 
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Figure 6.2 The Wari and Tiwanaku empires of the Middle Horizon. 


of hydraulic works, more lands could be opened for water-intensive crops 
such as maize, which was a principal fuel of later Inca ceremony and expan- 
sion. The main traffic corridor for travel between the Titicaca basin and 
the central Peruvian highlands passes through the Huatanay and Vilcanota 
drainages in which these sites lie. The Wari site clusters in the Lucre basin 
of the Cuzco Valley and farther east at Huaro and Urcos are both located 
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at narrow natural topographic choke points that permit strategic control 
of movement along the north-south highway. Finally, the intense occupa- 
tion was no doubt related to the fact that the frontier between the Wari and 
Tiwanaku states lay only a relatively short distance to the southeast. Tiwa- 
naku was the only polity of the Middle Horizon large enough to threaten 
the Wari empire from the south. The scale of the occupation suggests that 
the Pikillacta and Huaro complexes comprised a regional subcapital of the 
larger Wari state that was charged with controlling this frontier. 

In addition to the administrative nodes that were taken over, there is 
also a pattern of Wari occupation of and incorporation of the religious 
sites that are called huacas. Throughout the empire, ceramic offerings of 
polychrome vessels decorated with religious iconography were placed into 
preexisting shrines and temples to co-opt these into the imperial ideology. 
Examples of this practice can be seen in offerings found in the north coast 
shrines of Huaca del Sol and the huaca of Pafiamarca and at the shrine 
of Pachacamac, near Lima on the central coast (Lumbreras 1974:173-74; 
Schaedel 1951:150; Schreiber 1992:105—6). In the city of Cuzco, fragments of 
an elaborate Wari polychrome offering vessel have recently been excavated 
at the huaca of Sacsayhuaman (Arminda Gibaja, personal communication 
2002). At Chokepukio, also a major huaca, a temple with Wari associations 
was excavated by my team in 2001. At the huaca of Mama Qolla, at the op- 
posite side of the Lucre basin from Chokepukio, Wari ceramics have also 
been found by me and others. Farther to the east at Huaro, the Wari occu- 
pied the sacred mountain of Cerro Wiracochan and the huaca and ceme- 
tery of Batan Urqo (Glowacki 2002; Zapata 1990, 1992). The Wari seemingly 
went to great pains to incorporate the conquered territory both physically 
and ideologically. 

Not only was the Wari occupation extensive, but it was also remarkably 
long lived. Radiocarbon assays and ceramic stylistic evidence indicate that 
construction of the infrastructure began around the year ap 600, and the 
occupation persisted until as late as AD 1000-1100 (Glowacki 1996; McEwan 
1996). Throughout this period the cultural impact on the Cuzco locality 
would have been enormous. 


Imperial Collapse 


By the year ap 1000, both the Tiwanaku and the Wari empire seem to have 
collapsed. The reasons for the collapse are poorly understood, but a cli- 
matic fluctuation entailing significant desiccation probably contributed 
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substantially to the demise of these states. Alan Kolata (1993:284) argues per- 
suasively that the climatic shift was of massive proportions and undermined 
the agro-economic base of the state. This change is documented in the ice 
cores taken from the Quelccaya glacier (located in southern Peru approxi- 
mately midway between Cuzco and Lake Titicaca) and sediment cores taken 
from Lake Titicaca indicating that a great drought ensued after ap 1000 (Ko- 
lata 1993:285). 

Both Wari and Tiwanaku had built their wealth and expanded their 
power through systems of hydraulic agriculture. A major long-term dis- 
ruption in water availability would have been catastrophic and would have 
seriously weakened the rulers of these states by undermining their power. 
The wealth of a ruler consisted of the stored surplus from each year’s pro- 
duction. Andean administrative as well as ritual activity involved ritual gen- 
erosity on the part of the ruler, usually in the form of large quantities of 
corn beer called chicha, but also in distributions of food and clothing as pay 
to retainers and bureaucrats as well as to the people in times of need. The 
rulers were generally believed to rule by divine right and to have the power 
to intercede with the supernatural. The perceived inability of the ruler to 
maintain the food supply and conditions necessary to produce it (such as 
adequate water) would have seriously undermined the power of the central 
government. 

In the Tiwanaku heartland, the empire fragmented into multiple smaller 
kingdoms. Over the following centuries, these contesting polities gradually 
evolved toward reconstitution of a state until they were overrun by the Inca 
(Kolata 1993:300). 

In the Wari heartland, a similar fate was probably encountered. The 
capital city of Wari in Ayacucho was depopulated and abandoned by ap 
1000 if not slightly earlier. Although Wari stylistic influence persisted in 
many regions of the empire, production of pure Wari-style artifacts ceased. 
The unity of the state had disappeared, and many principal Wari sites were 
abandoned. 

In the Cuzco region, construction dates for the final phase of the Wari site 
of Pikillacta suggest abandonment between ap 1000 and 1100. After centuries 
of use, there was a late effort to greatly expand the site of Pikillacta. This con- 
struction effort was halted relatively abruptly, leaving three of the four sectors 
of the site in an uncompleted state. The site was carefully closed down, the 
contents of the occupied portion of the buildings were removed, and many of 
the doorways in the completed section were closed with stone. Efforts seem to 
have been made toward mothballing the complex with an eye to resuming its 
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construction at a later date. Construction efforts on state projects seem to have 
ceased, indicating a loss of direct control from the capital. 

At Huaro the change is not as abruptly marked as in the architecture at 
Pikillacta, but the ceramic evidence indicates a tapering off of traditional 
Wari-style ceramic usage, and a new style called the Lucre style began to 
evolve (Glowacki 2002). During the Middle Horizon in the Andes, the ritu- 
als of administration and religious ceremonialism required certain distinc- 
tive sets of ceramic vessels used in feasting and ritual drinking. These are 
quite different from those in everyday use. These vessels were decorated 
in a highly uniform, elaborate style of iconography that is found through- 
out the empire and constitutes the Wari horizon style defining the Middle 
Horizon (Rowe 1962). Some of these vessels seem to have actually been im- 
ported from the capital city of Wari in the central highlands. After the col- 
lapse of the empire, locally made variations of these vessels began to appear 
in former Wari territories, and in some areas their use ceased altogether. 
This new ceramic style echoed many common Wari decorative themes and 
vessel forms but utilized a new and different ceramic technology. Its makers 
clearly intended for it to recall the prestigious Wari style, but they were free 
to express its iconography in their own idiom. 


Regeneration after the Collapse 


The standardized and uniform high-quality Lucre ceramic style provides a 
clue to what happened politically in the Cuzco region with the collapse of 
the Wari empire. The polychrome component of this style is, as with the 
Wari, composed of ceremonial feasting wares. The primary distribution of 
this style essentially encompasses the eastern end of the valley of Cuzco 
where Chokepukio and Pikillacta are located, extending to the southeast to 
include the modern towns of Andahuaylillas, Huaro, and Urcos. Since this 
distribution corresponds to that of the principal Wari sites in the Cuzco 
region, and the Lucre style has strong echoes of the old Wari decorative pat- 
terns, it probably represents a surviving subunit of the old Wari administra- 
tive organization. As a regional administrative capital of the Wari empire, 
this particular territory would have been the center of the most intense 
Wari influence. The people using the Lucre styles are imitating the remem- 
bered practices of the Wari. 

In the western end of the valley of Cuzco and in the area to the north and 
west of the valley, there seems to be much less unity (based on what can be 
seen of Wari influence on material culture). In these areas, a series of ceramic 
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styles unrelated to the Lucre style extends from Cuzco toward Paruro and 
also down the Urubamba Valley (Bauer 1990, 1992; Bauer and Covey 2002). 
These styles are all related to the K’illke style defined by John Rowe (1946) at 
the type site in the Cuzco basin. Although related, these styles are distinctive 
enough to be regionally identifiable and are technologically much different 
from the Lucre style (Chatfield 1998). Ceremonial behavior and feasting like 
that of the Wari do not seem to be reflected in these assemblages, and they 
lack the uniformity that would suggest centralized control of production. 
This variation in styles may be reflective of a more fragmented political situa- 
tion in this area. Inca accounts recorded by the Spanish speak of a number of 
small competing ethnic groups in this region at the time of the first Inca en- 
trance into Cuzco. Apparently the old Wariimperial organizational structure 
was not preserved in the region marked by the distribution of Willke-related 
styles. This is possibly a reflection of their location on the margins of the im- 
posed Wari centers, where they may have been less integrated into the empire. 
Unlike those who adopted the Lucre style (for whom we have monumental 
and domestic architecture as well as a wide variety of material culture), these 
groups using the K’illke style are unfortunately known only from ceramic 
remains. Therefore, any conclusions about their character are tenuous. 

At Chokepukio in the Lucre basin of the valley of Cuzco, there appears 
strong evidence for some continuity of Wari ideology and statecraft reflect- 
ed in both architecture and ceramics. Radiocarbon dates from structures on 
this site indicate that a new construction phase of monumental architecture 
began between ap 1000 and 1100. The buildings constructed during this 
phase replaced the Middle Horizon architecture on the site but still echoed 
ceremonial behavior reflected in the Wari structures at Pikillacta. 

In a structural form at Pikillacta called the niched hall, the Wari in- 
terred human remains in the walls and placed elaborate offerings beneath 
the floors. These buildings have been interpreted as temples used in an- 
cestor worship and feasting ceremonies. They are believed to represent a 
behavioral pattern related to Wari statecraft (McEwan 1998). This statecraft 
technique involved co-opting local lineages by means of establishing fictive 
kin ties. This in turn engendered an asymmetrical reciprocal relationship 
through which the rulers exercised power through kinship obligations. Alan 
Kolata (1993:280) has suggested something similar as a statecraft technique 
used by the Tiwanaku. 

At Chokepukio during the Late Intermediate period, a number of very 
large niched halls were built. Like their Wari counterparts, these niched 
halls contain human wall burials, offerings, and evidence of ritual feast- 
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ing using Lucre-style ceramic vessels derived from the earlier Wari ceramic 
tradition. Ruling lineages probably were celebrated, and their ancestral ties 
to the prestige of the Wari empire publicly displayed. A local expression of 
Wari ritual behavior provided legitimacy for the local lords, whose pres- 
ence is reflected by finds of gold and silver ornaments and jewelry made of 
turquoise and shell. In pre-Columbian Andean societies, only the nobility 
were allowed to possess gold and silver and other fine objects of adornment 
and clothing. 

A few centuries later, circa AD 1300, a second building phase was initiated 
at Chokepukio, resulting in the construction of additional niched halls. Up 
to this point, the predominant postcollapse cultural influence had been de- 
rived from the Wari. The second building phase seems to represent the ar- 
rival of an elite group from the old Tiwanaku sphere of influence. A north- 
ern Bolivian ceramic style called Mollo appeared on the site at this time 
and was used in ritual feasting in the niched halls. Another southern trait, 
chullpas or burial towers in the altiplano style, appeared at Chokepukio and 
other sites throughout the eastern end of the valley of Cuzco at this time. 
These elements seem to indicate the migration to Cuzco of people from 
the old Tiwanaku core area. Seeming to confirm this are human remains 
found at Chokepukio in the niched halls, the remains of individuals who 
have been identified as genetically Aymara, matching the modern inhabit- 
ants of Bolivia and different from the Quechuas of Peru in terms of their 
mitochondrial pna. Interestingly, the appearance of these traits is associ- 
ated not with a large-scale population shift but rather with an influx of a 
small, elite group that took up residence in the monumental structures at 
Chokepukio. This perhaps indicates a usurpation of the local kingdom or 
a regal vacancy filled by a member of a foreign lineage viewed to be more 
legitimate than anyone locally available. In a recent study, Juha Hiltunen 
(1999) has proposed a scenario based on the chronicle of the Spanish cleric 
Fernando de Montesinos, written around ap 1642, in which power in the 
Cuzco region was usurped not once but twice during this period by elite 
groups from the old Tiwanaku heartland. In a collaborative effort, Hiltunen 
and I (Hiltunen and McEwan 2004) have compared the archaeological evi- 
dence with the history given by Montesinos and suggest that descendants of 
the elite personages involved in the first migration to Cuzco later went on 
to found the Hanan (or upper moiety) of the Inca dynasty and united the 
various ethnic groups using Willke ceramics, who were organized into the 
Hurin (or lower moiety). 
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Factors Contributing to Regeneration in Cuzco 


Because of its unique position on the periphery of two empires, the stra- 
tegic Cuzco area was well situated to be the seat of an imperial regenera- 
tion. Peoples in Cuzco were heavily influenced over long periods of time by 
the two great empires of Wari and Tiwanaku. The people of Cuzco prob- 
ably inherited not only imperial ideology but also a great deal of practi- 
cal statecraft information. This influence can be seen in many of the most 
important aspects of Inca life. The Spanish chroniclers report that the Inca 
were quite aware of the ruined site of Tiwanaku, the seat of the former 
empire. They revered it as a major shrine or huaca and even incorporated it 
into one version of their origin myths (Hiltunen and McEwan 2004). Inca 
royalty dressed in tunics that derived their form and patterning of small 
rectangular designs from both Wari and Tiwanaku elite textiles. Surviving 
examples show that Inca nobles had ceramic vessels painted with copies of 
Tiwanaku polychrome motifs for use at Inca shrines such as Sacsayhua- 
man. More significant for the argument of regeneration, the Spanish re- 
corded certain elements of statecraft and ideological behavior that seem to 
have had their roots in the Wari culture. These specifically have to do with 
the control of populations through holding their ancestral mummies and 
huacas hostage, the practice of feasting and drinking with ancestors, and 
administrative rituals involving feasting and drinking in niched halls with 
special sets of vessels. These patterns of behavior can be traced through 
time from the Middle Horizon occupation at Pikillacta through the Lucre 
culture’s temples at Chokepukio and finally to the imperial Inca capital at 
Cuzco (see McEwan 2005; McEwan et al. 2002). 

Equally important was the Inca inheritance of infrastructure. The hy- 
draulic systems and highway systems would have provided the basis for 
rapid expansion of the early Inca state. Since all of the major Wari admin- 
istrative centers are located on the later Inca highway, there can be little 
doubt that the highway was originally built by the Wari and for the express 
purpose of managing an empire, which would have required the efficient 
movement of troops and goods over long distances. The vast hydraulic 
systems put in place in the Cuzco region by the Wari are directly physically 
connected to the sites of Huaro and Pikillacta. Their capacity exceeded 
the needs of the local population, and these systems probably had, during 
the Late Intermediate period, unused capacity left over from the former 
empire that could easily have been brought on line to supply the food re- 
sources to feed the armies needed to begin the Inca expansion. 


Bolivia 


Figure 6.3 The Inca empire. 
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Knowledge of large-scale building with stone was retained by the direct 
descendants of the Tiwanaku, and later Inca emperors imported labor from 
the Tiwanaku heartland to build some of their greatest monuments (Gas- 
parini and Margolies 1980). The ground plan of the basic Inca architectural 
form called the cancha is also likely to have been directly derived from the 
architectural plan of Pikillacta (McEwan 2005). 

A further advantage to the Inca was the fact that their closest neighbors, 
those that they conquered first, had also been heavily exposed to the prior 
imperial states. As in Cuzco, there were probably many other territorial 
fragments of the old empires that could be relatively easily grafted onto the 
new Inca state. The earliest and closest in terms of geography were simply 
incorporated as adopted Incas and joined the imperial nobility. Many of 
the later additions to the empire were already complexly enough structured 
that the Incas left the local administration in place with only a governor 
for oversight (Rostworowski 1999). With these advantages, the Inca rapidly 
expanded in the short span of only fifty to eighty years into the largest of 
the pre-Columbian Andean empires (fig. 6.3). Their unique history pro- 
vided them with a large store of knowledge from which they could pick and 
choose the techniques most suited to their ambitions. 
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Regeneration as Transformation 
Postcollapse Society in Nasca, Peru 
Christina A. Conlee 


The Wari empire was probably the first true imperial power in the Andes, 
and its expansion, consolidation, and ultimate collapse profoundly changed 
the nature of power and political organization in many areas that were part 
of its dominion. In the eighth century ap, the Nasca region of south coastal 
Peru became part of the Wari state. By ap 1000, the empire had completely 
collapsed, and Nasca experienced a period of disruption followed by an in- 
tense era of regeneration that resulted in a new type of regional integration 
and sociopolitical organization. These transformations were facilitated by 
the development of new types of elites created when the Wari empire ruled 
the region, by opportunities in the postcollapse period for people outside 
of the traditional political hierarchy, and by an expansion in the economic 
base and the material resources used to obtain power. 


Collapse and Regeneration 


The cyclical nature of collapse, reorganization, and expansion is widely 
recognized, and the collapse of complex societies is viewed as a process 
and not a singular event (e.g., Marcus 1998; Schwartz, chapter 1; Yoffee and 
Cowgill 1988). Although collapse has often been perceived as the complete 
destruction of a society, many scholars have emphasized that collapse is not 
an end to “civilization” but rather the dissolution of the political system 
(Yoffee 1988b:18). Collapse can be identified as that process in which the 
political system breaks down and societies become organized on a less com- 
plex scale. Despite the awareness that the processes of collapse and recovery 
are intertwined and the recognition of the dynamic nature of postcollapse 
periods, regeneration has been the focus of few archaeological studies. In- 
stead, most investigations concentrate on collapse itself and not on the spe- 
cific effects of collapse and the restructuring of society. 
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The collapse of empires is a particularly complex process, bringing an 
end to the political domination and integration of vast regions. The tim- 
ing, progression, and effects of state disintegration will vary throughout the 
provinces that were once under imperial control. After collapse, areas on 
the periphery may become new nodes of control and the focus of postcol- 
lapse development (Bowersock 1988; Marcus 1998). Therefore, regeneration 
will take many different forms throughout the regions that were incorpo- 
rated into the empire. Scholars often focus on the dissolution of the cen- 
tral political system, and there has been less study on areas that were once 
integrated into this system. The period after collapse entails a restructuring 
of provincial areas; through recuperation and reorganization, new forms 
of political, economic, and social organization develop. Often, local groups 
are able to reassert the power that they lost and are able to thrive in the 
wake of collapse. During this time, traditional ways of life may strengthen 
or reemerge to provide security and a foundation on which to build the 
new political system. However, local groups do not necessarily return to a 
simpler way of life after collapse but may use much of the technology and 
other ways of life that the conquering state had imposed in a process of 
restructuring (e.g., Graffam 1992). In some situations, a provincial society 
is irreversibly changed with the fall of the empire. 

Several views of collapse, while not specifically focused on the postcol- 
lapse period, provide useful models for studying regeneration. The general 
systems theory approach is based on the organization of biological organ- 
isms. Within systems theory, Herbert Simon’s (1965, 1973) perspective views 
complex systems as comprised of many stable lower- and intermediate- 
level controls that manage short-term and local goals, while higher-level 
controls provide decision making for the entire system. The implications for 
postcollapse periods are that the intermediate and lower-level units remain 
and can be used once again to build a hierarchical system. To study the 
collapse of systems, therefore, one must first identify the intermediate- and 
lower-level controls. These are the levels of organization that local people 
were involved in; consequently, gaining an understanding of local society 
under imperial control becomes critical. 

Joseph Tainter’s (1988) view of collapse builds on ideas of adaptation 
and economics. He sees societies as problem-solving organizations in 
which sociopolitical complexity is developed to meet energy needs. At a 
certain point, however, complexity will no longer be the best response and 
will have “declining marginal returns” (Tainter 1988:194). Tainter concludes 
that collapse is an “economizing process” necessary for a society’s survival. 
Rather than the result of a society’s failure to adapt, collapse is an adap- 
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tive response to stress. This perspective stresses that collapse is a positive 
response to failures in a system and is essential for the survival of human 
societies. 

The level of integration among different parts of a society has implica- 
tions for collapse. Integration can be defined as the degree to which a per- 
son is a member of more than one subgroup in a society (McGuire 1983). 
For a society to be more resistant to collapse as its population grows and 
individuals become part of different subgroups, the boundaries between 
groups need to weaken and the interconnectedness needs to be increased. 
“Furthermore, differential emphasis on these mechanisms of integration 
affects what happens to civilizations when they do collapse” (McGuire 
1983:121). Therefore, how and to what degree a society is integrated will have 
an effect on collapse and the regeneration of society. 

Another approach that has been used in the study of prehistoric col- 
lapse is chaos theory, which also stresses the interrelatedness of all parts of 
a society; however, in this view, societies are vulnerable to collapse despite 
integration. In general, chaos theory considers the unique history of a sys- 
tem and the beliefs and actions of individuals: “chaos theory results in a 
non-linear model of culture change which states that small perturbations 
to certain parts of the system can result in the disruption of the structure of 
the entire system, resulting in instability” (Stone 1999:111). 

Shmuel Eisenstadt’s (1969, 1988) view of collapse is particularly useful in 
studying postcollapse regeneration. He sees collapse as the dramatic recon- 
struction of social and political system boundaries. Boundaries are part of 
all spheres of a social system (political, economic, etc.), and they are open 
and continually being constructed. The trajectory of collapse depends on 
the kinds of boundaries that are failing and how these relate to other bound- 
aries, especially those of the political system. The effects of state dissolution 
will depend on the internal specifics of a system, such as the coalitions of 
elites, division of labor, international setting, and ecological setting (Eisen- 
stadt 1988:242). This perspective addresses the variability among societies 
in dealing with collapse, and it emphasizes that collapse is only an extreme 
example of boundary restructuring. Most important, it stresses that col- 
lapse is also the beginning of new social institutions. One idea that many 
of these different perspectives share is that collapse is variable throughout 
a system. “The degree of instability produced by the collapse in any part 
of the former system is dependent on the area’s level of participation, own 
particular history and the participants’ perception of the remaining rela- 
tionships” (Stone 1999:112). 

The view of collapse employed here incorporates these various perspec- 
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tives to examine the effects of the fall of the Wari empire and subsequent 
regeneration in the Nasca region. One critical element in studying collapse 
and regeneration is to understand how local societies functioned under im- 
perial control and not just how the external state governed its territories. 
The strategies that local people employed to work with or against an intru- 
sive state help set the stage for the kinds of responses they will exhibit upon 
the disintegration of external control. Similarly, the degree to which a local 
community was integrated into the imperial state and the ways in which 
that integration was accomplished will have an impact on how collapse 
affects that particular region. In this context, it is important to examine 
the unique history of a province and, if possible, the beliefs and actions of 
individuals under imperial rule. It is also necessary to specify what has col- 
lapsed and to view the regeneration process as the creation of new types of 
sociopolitical organization, not as the end of society. I attempt to consider 
these issues in the following analysis of postcollapse regeneration in Nasca. 


Wari Conquest and Collapse in the Nasca Region 


Located on the south coast of Peru in a very arid desert environment, the 
Nasca drainage is situated between the Pacific coast and the foothills of 
the Andes (fig. 7.1). The drainage consists of several river valleys that flow 
into one outlet to the Pacific Ocean and contain intermittent water and 
limited arable land. The first permanent settlement of the region occurred 
after 800 Bc, when irrigation agriculture was introduced (table 7.1). In the 
Early Intermediate period, the era before Wari expansion, societies identi- 
fied as chiefdoms developed in the drainage (Carmichael 1988; Schreiber 
1999; Silverman 1993; Silverman and Proulx 2002; Vaughn 2000). The Nasca 
culture of this period is known for fine polychrome ceramics and textiles 
containing elaborate iconography, the ceremonial center of Cahuachi with 
its large pyramidal mounds, and the construction of the geoglyphs (the 
Nasca lines). The latter features, which were important loci of ritual prac- 
tices during this period, consist of large images and lines created by sweep- 
ing away the dark stones on the desert floor. Most people of this time lived 
in small villages (between 0.5 and 2 ha), although sites grew in size (with 
the largest around 15 ha) by the end of the period (Schreiber 1999; Schreiber 
and Lancho 1995; Silverman 1993, 2002). Elites of the Early Intermediate 
period were based at Cahuachi, where they presided over large ritual gath- 
erings and feasts (Silverman 1993; Silverman and Proulx 2002; Valdez 1994). 
The power of these elites was founded primarily on ritual knowledge and 
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Figure 7.1 Map of Nasca drainage with sites La Tiza and Pajonal Alto indicated. 


was probably noncoercive in nature (Silverman 1993; Vaughn 2002). Poly- 
chrome ceramics contained images of natural and supernatural beings and 
were the principal medium that expressed religious ideology and solidified 
elite power (Carmichael 1998; Vaughn 2005). 

The subsequent Middle Horizon (AD 600-1000) was a time of state ex- 
pansion in the Andes. Two states—Wari, based in the central highlands, 
and Tiwanaku to the south near Lake Titicaca—impacted and transformed 
many societies throughout the region during this period. Of the two states, 
Wari was the most expansive, encompassing an area of Peru that was not sur- 
passed in size until the Inca empire in the fifteenth century. The most visible 
remains of the Wari empire are intrusive administrative sites with a homoge- 
neous style of architecture consisting of large rectangular enclosures contain- 
ing interior patio groups (Isbell and McEwan 1991; Isbell and Schreiber 1978; 
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Table 7.1 Chronology of the south coast of Peru 


Time period Culture name Approximate date range 
Late Horizon Inca AD 1476-1532 
Late Intermediate period Tiza AD 1000-1476 
Middle Horizon Wari, Loro AD 750-1000 
Early Intermediate period Late Nasca AD 550-750 
Middle Nasca AD 450-550 
Early Nasca AD 1-450 
Early Horizon Proto Nasca 100 BC-AD 1 
Paracas 800-100 BC 
Initial period 1800-800 BC 
Archaic 9000-1800 BC 


Schreiber 1992; Spickard 1983). These administrative sites are found all over 
the highland areas of the empire, while few are found in the coastal regions. 
Distinctive imperial ceramics are associated with these administrative sites and 
are also found at local settlements throughout the empire. 

There was a close connection between Nasca and the Wari heartland 
during the time of state development, a phenomenon particularly evident 
in shared aspects of the ceramic styles of both areas. In the Ayacucho re- 
gion, where the Wari capital was located, both the pre-Wari ceramic style 
and the imperial style borrowed considerably from the iconography and 
technology of Nasca (Benavides 1971; Cook 1984-85; Knobloch 1976; Men- 
zel 1964). A degree of shared religious ideology is also indicated (Conlee 
2000; Menzel 1964). Dorothy Menzel, who worked extensively with Nasca 
and Wari ceramics, categorized the relationship between the two societies 
as very close. According to Menzel, Nasca held a privileged position in the 
Wari empire and shared in the prestige of that empire in a manner compa- 
rable to the relationship between Greece and Rome (Menzel 1964:68). The 
strong connection and syncretism that developed between the two areas 
influenced the effect of the later Wari collapse on Nasca. 

Some scholars have argued that Wari did not actually conquer areas of 
the Peruvian coast, but several varieties of data from Nasca indicate that 
a Wari conquest did occur there in the eighth century ap. A major Wari 
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offering deposit at Pacheco in the lower Nasca Valley has been understood 
to imply the existence of a colony of highland Wari people or an intrusive 
administrative center at that site (Menzel 1964; Schreiber 2001). The small 
Wari administrative site of Pataraya, consisting of typical imperial archi- 
tecture (a rectangular compound with interior patio groups), is associated 
with a small village of local highland architecture and agricultural terraces 
in the upper elevations of the southern drainage (Schreiber 1999:169). Fur- 
thermore, a major road connected the highland Wari capital with the coast- 
al Nasca valley by way of the Sondondo Valley and the administrative site 
of Jincamocco (Schreiber 1984:89). In addition, Wari imperial ceramics are 
commonly found in Nasca burial contexts and habitation sites, suggesting 
frequent interactions (directly or indirectly) with the state. 

One of the most persuasive lines of evidence supporting Wari imperial 
expansion into the Nasca region is the dramatic change in local settlement 
patterns during the period of Wari expansion. At that time, the number of 
sites decreased and the populace moved to the southernmost part of the 
drainage, a considerable distance from the Wari-related settlements (Schrei- 
ber 2001). This trend suggests some resistance to the empire that was prob- 
ably initiated by local leaders (Conlee and Schreiber 2006). 

Despite the Wari occupation of the region, the state probably did not 
rule Nasca directly but governed indirectly through local elites. This can be 
understood as a case of hegemony without sovereignty (Kolata, chapter 13) 
but with the addition of strong religious integration. The Wari presence led 
to the establishment of intermediate elites who obtained power through 
their association with or opposition to the Wari state (Conlee and Schreiber 
2006). For the first time, the people of Nasca became part of a state-level 
society and were exposed to power and political organization on a grand 
scale. In addition, the political hierarchy was changed to include a new type 
of elites, who acquired power in different ways than had previously been 
the case. 

The collapse of Wari led to a period of disruption and balkanization in 
Nasca that provided the opportunity for dramatic change. In Nasca, the 
collapse occurred in phase 2 (in the middle of the Middle Horizon), some- 
what before it occurred in the Wari core area. This pattern of the early dis- 
solution of Wari control and influence on the coast is repeated elsewhere. 
A similar trend is associated with the collapse of Tiwanaku, where state 
control was absent in the Moquegua valley long before it disappeared in 
the highlands (Bermann et al. 1989; Goldstein 1993b; Sims, chapter 8). Be- 
cause of the highland base of Wari, it was probably difficult for this state 
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to maintain control of coastal regions; when things began to get difficult, 
these would have been the first areas to be relinquished. 

Various ideas have been proposed to explain the Wari collapse, although 
little research has been directed at collecting data to address this issue. Ed- 
ward Lanning (1967) has suggested that competition between Wari and 
Tiwanaku may have contributed to the dissolution of both states. While 
contact between the two states is documented at a Wari site on Cerro Batl 
inside Tiwanaku territory, no other archaeological evidence suggests that 
intense competition or warfare led to the collapse of either system. In ad- 
dition, as Tainter (1988:61) has pointed out, conflict between two powers 
usually leads to the expansion of one, not the fall of both. Another theory 
is that internal peasant revolt caused the fall of Wari (Katz 1972; Lanning 
1967). Maria Rostworowski (1999:24, 152) proposes that collapse resulted 
from conflicts between the Wari state and the Chancas, an ethnic group 
from the central highlands that had entered the Wari heartland. 

Climatic change, which appears to have been an important factor in the 
breakdown of the Tiwanaku state (Binford et al. 1997; Ortloff and Kolata 
1993), might also have impacted Wari. Ice core data reveal that there were 
climatic changes before and after the Middle Horizon, including periods of 
greater precipitation and periods of drought that may have affected the rise 
and fall of the Wari state (Thompson et al. 1985). In the case of Tiwanaku, 
a period of drier conditions with less rain and snowfall may have lowered 
the water level of Lake Titicaca and put a stress on agricultural produc- 
tion, leading to the fall of the Tiwanaku state. This research also shows that 
the post-Wari period began during a pluvial interval of improved coastal 
climate, and societies once again grew in the coastal regions (Ortloff and 
Kolata 1993). Gordon McEwan (chapter 6) notes that Wari, like Tiwanaku, 
obtained wealth and expanded its power base by establishing large systems 
of hydraulic agriculture. He believes that serious long-term disruption in 
water availability would have been disastrous and weakened the power 
of the rulers. Tainter (1988:205) suggests that the Wari empire invested so 
heavily in changing and controlling the people and land under its rule that 
the economic costs eventually outweighed the benefits. Whatever the pre- 
cise explanation for the Wari collapse, the Wari state ceased to exist by ap 
1000. 

In Nasca, the collapse of Wari was followed by severe disruption charac- 
terized by a long period of site abandonment, population movement, and 
resettlement (Conlee 2000; Reindel and Isla 1998; Schreiber 2001). During 
this period, almost all existing settlements were abandoned. While new sites 
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were established in different locations, fewer existed than had previously 
been the case (Reindel and Isla 1998; Schreiber 2001). This suggests that 
long-term adversity occurred when Wari collapsed, the effects of which 
might have included the abandonment of villages, irrigation systems, and 
fields (Gordon 1979). Like collapse, abandonment is a process and not an 
event, often inducing cultural change (e.g., Cameron 1993; Pauketat 2003; 
Tomka and Stevenson 1993). “Abandonment is a process of transformation 
from one way of using the landscape to another, within sites, locales, and 
regions” (Nelson 2000:54). Movement of people and resettlement causes 
everyday routines to change and may correspondingly alter traditional 
practices (Nelson 2000; Pauketat 2003). Options for moving and resettling 
vary by individual and household (Nelson 2000:59), a variability resulting 
in new behaviors and relationships. 

After a period of long-term adversity, a region may recover, but new 
power structures will have developed (Gordon 1979). Situations of upheav- 
al provide the opportunity for both elites and commoners to overcome the 
restrictions and oppression of the political system (Joyce et al. 2001; Love 
2002; E. Morris, chapter 4). Elites of this period probably comprised both 
people who had held positions of power during the Wari empire and were 
able to successfully maintain power (probably through new means), and 
those who were not part of the traditional political hierarchy and were 
able to use the situation to their advantage. Modifications in the activi- 
ties of elites in this period would have been particularly significant, since 
they would have been most able to transform society through their actions. 
Shifts in elite activities were facilitated by changes in the social/political en- 
vironment (Wari influence was no longer a factor) and in the physical envi- 
ronment (people abandoned their homes and moved to new settlements). 
The activities of non-elites were also altered, and the social environment 
would have provided an opportunity for them to express resistance and 
become agents of social change (Joyce et al. 2001). However, commoners 
would also have been affected by changes in elite activities and the jockey- 
ing for power that occurred during this period. 

The disintegration of the intrusive Wari power structure permitted and 
required the emergence of new types of political organization. The postcol- 
lapse period was a time when local elites struggled to maintain power posi- 
tions they had achieved during the Wari occupation and a time when they 
were forced to obtain power through new realms (Conlee and Schreiber 
2006). While collapse may lead to the loss of power for some, it can also 
provide new opportunities for people not previously part of the political 
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hierarchy. The specific reconfigurations that occurred through the actions 
of both elites and non-elites in the postcollapse period led to the unique 
society that developed in the subsequent Late Intermediate period. 


Nasca Regeneration 


The Late Intermediate period (ap 1000-1476, see table 7.1) was a time of 
postcollapse regional development throughout much of the central Andean 
region. Collapse in the Wari center led to decentralization and the develop- 
ment of a much less complex society; however, in other areas of the empire, 
opportunities were created for local groups to strengthen and, in the case of 
the Cuzco region, to reestablish an empire (McEwan, chapter 6). By the end 
of this period, large regional polities developed in many areas that were char- 
acterized by high levels of competition, new types of political organization, 
and expanded economic and trade networks. 

In Nasca, postcollapse restructuring consisted of a regeneration of local 
society facilitated by the changes that the Wari empire brought to the region. 
Although an empire was not reborn in Nasca, a new society developed that 
was more complex than Nasca had been in pre-Wari times. Settlement pat- 
terns indicate the existence of a high population density and two to three 
levels of settlement hierarchy above the village level. Information from settle- 
ment patterns and the sites of Pajonal Alto and La Tiza (see fig. 7.1) help to 
illustrate the new type of sociopolitical organization that developed during 
this period. 

The village of Pajonal Alto was abandoned when Wari collapsed but was 
fully reoccupied by the middle of the Late Intermediate period (ca. ap 1350), 
when the region had recovered and new forms of social, political, and eco- 
nomic organization had developed. Pajonal Alto provides data on village life 
after regeneration occurred and on the nature of the new society flourishing 
in the region. La Tiza was a large town that may have served as the regional 
capital and was occupied for most of the postcollapse period. This settlement 
reveals the significant differences between a regional power center of the Late 
Intermediate period and those of the preceding era, reflecting the restruc- 
tured nature of sociopolitical organization. 

Before I describe the dramatic changes that occurred in postcollapse Nas- 
ca, I think it appropriate to note the elements of continuity that can be identi- 
fied in the region. For example, there was general stability on the subsistence 
level and little change in the agricultural base, an unsurprising situation given 
the environmental conditions limiting the types of crops grown in the region 
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and the degree of intensification possible (Conlee 2000). People probably 
did their best to maintain agricultural practices that had been successful in 
the past, including changes that had been implemented under Wari control 
(Conlee and Schreiber 2006). The use of animal resources also exhibited 
much continuity, although there is evidence for an increase in domesticated 
camelids (llamas and alpacas) and in the consumption of shellfish (Conlee 
2000). In Nasca, one can observe the continuation of some pan-Andean re- 
ligious practices that were not associated specifically with the previous Nasca 
or Wari cultures but were practiced throughout the Andes in many periods 
and cultures. These include mountain and water worship, animal and plant 
sacrifices/offerings, and the use of chicha (maize beer), Spondylus (spiny oys- 
ter), and panpipes in rituals. 

Despite the continuity in these areas, regeneration resulted in striking 
transformations in most other realms. On the regional level, the location, 
size, layout, and type of sites changed considerably. Throughout the drain- 
age, there was an increase in the number of settlements, with population 
reaching its pre-Columbian peak. Domestic sites were much larger than 
in earlier periods, with several between eight and twenty hectares located 
throughout the drainage (Alfaro de Lanzone 1978; Browne 1992; Browne 
and Baraybar 1988; Schreiber and Lancho 2003; Silverman 2002). There 
were major centers and secondary centers in both the northern and the 
southern drainage. Many settlements were located in defensive locations, 
especially in the north. Sites were more aggregated and contained new types 
of architecture. The most common type of settlement was built on a steep 
hillside with rectangular terraces containing square or rectangular aggluti- 
nated structures. 

At the town of La Tiza (28 ha), one of the largest habitation sites in the 
drainage, there was substantial variability in domestic architecture. This 
plurality of domestic architecture may reflect an expanded social hierarchy 
and/or the development of different ethnic groups (Conlee 2005; Conlee 
and Rodriguez 2002). 

One of the most dramatic areas of change in postcollapse Nasca was 
in religion and ritual, observable at the regional and site level. After the 
disintegration of Wari, ritual resources that were closely associated with 
the Nasca and Wari cultures were abandoned. Throughout the drainage, 
the elaborate iconography that began with the Nasca culture and was later 
adopted by the Wari empire was rejected. Nasca/Wari iconography, charac- 
terized by polychrome representations of complex images of supernatural 
beings, was replaced by simpler, nonrepresentative and geometric designs 
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executed in three-color combinations of red, black, and white. There is little 
evidence that the geoglyphs continued to be constructed or used, and exist- 
ing large ceremonial sites were abandoned, with new ones no longer built 
(Reindel and Isla 1998; Silverman 1993). 

The type and location of ritual activities changed, a development that 
can be seen at a variety of sites. At the village of Pajonal Alto, ritual activi- 
ties were conducted in a small mound and plaza area. This development 
suggests a focus on community-based ritual activities and a shift away from 
the regionally based gatherings of earlier time periods. Since the small plaza 
and mound at the village were adjacent to the elite habitation area, one 
may infer that elites had privileged access and probable control of this area 
(Conlee 2003). 

However, ritual was just one of many avenues through which elites were 
able to obtain power. Even at the large town of La Tiza, there is little evi- 
dence for large gatherings or a focus on ritual activities. Rather than large 
plazas and mounds, La Tiza has small lookout areas and ridge tops with 
smashed, decorated ceramics that may have been the focus of restricted 
ritual activities. Elites appear to have abandoned religious resources as the 
primary means to build power, possibly because such resources were seen 
as unstable and too intertwined with the failing Wari political system (Con- 
lee 2005). 

It is likely that the syncretism between Wari and Nasca resulted in a se- 
vere disruption to the Nasca ideological system when Wari collapsed. This 
situation probably led future populations in the Nasca region to restructure 
the relationship between religious beliefs and the political system, a devel- 
opment that may explain why collective ritual such as that practiced previ- 
ously at Cahuachi was no longer used for integrating the population. In the 
postcollapse period, religious resources no longer had the prominence they 
once had, and other types of material resources were employed to obtain 
and maintain political power (Conlee 2005). 

Economic activities and exchange were also restructured when the 
Nasca region recovered from the Wari collapse. At the village of Pajonal 
Alto, the context and organization of production changed, a development 
especially evident in ceramic manufacture. There was apparently less self- 
sufficiency among households in the manufacture of utilitarian goods, and 
prestige items do not appear to have been a focus of manufacture (Conlee 
2000). Instead, there is evidence that elites were involved in utilitarian ce- 
ramic production at Pajonal Alto. In the elite-associated habitation area, 
pottery production is indicated by the presence of unfired ceramics, polish- 
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ing stones, and worked pieces of clay. Members of an elite family appear 
to have been producing utilitarian pottery, perhaps for use in regional ex- 
change and/or community feasting activities. The number of ceramic paste 
types found in the assemblage in both utilitarian and decorated wares is far 
greater than is manifested at sites of earlier periods, suggesting an increase 
in regional exchange at small villages (Vaughn et al. 2002). Evidently, a 
greater number of communities were involved in ceramic production than 
had previously been the case, with frequent exchange among communities. 
Elites may have been involved in the regional exchange of utilitarian pot- 
tery and other items partly to establish and maintain alliances with other 
settlements throughout the drainage. Elite individuals were likely to have 
also been involved in feasting, and their participation in the production 
of utilitarian pottery, especially large cooking pots, may have been related 
to the provision of food and drink for large gatherings. Of particular note 
is the fact that the elite residential area at Pajonal Alto was adjacent to the 
plaza, a probable locus for feasting activities. In sum, the manufacture and 
exchange of pottery was probably one area in which elites obtained and 
wielded power throughout this period (Conlee 2003). 

Both regional and long-distance exchange appear to have increased at 
villages in this period. In addition to pottery, regional goods such as ma- 
rine resources and cotton yarn apparently were also more frequently ex- 
changed (Conlee 2000). Long-distance exchange items included obsidian 
from the central highlands and the marine shell Spondylus that originated 
in southern Ecuador. These goods were almost exclusively associated with 
the elite habitation area at Pajonal Alto. Spondylus is a well-documented 
long-distance prestige item in the Andes, and it played an important role in 
ritual and the political economy (Murra 1975; Pillsbury 1996). Since Spon- 
dylus shells have not been identified at small villages of earlier time periods 
in Nasca—only at large sites and ceremonial centers—postcollapse village 
elites appear to have been able to obtain prestige goods that their counter- 
parts in earlier villages had not been able to. 

Political organization was also radically transformed in Late Intermediate 
Nasca. At Pajonal Alto, elites were identified through intrasite differences in 
the quality of architecture, length of occupation, diversity of food remains, 
and access to long-distance exchange goods (Conlee 2003). Since villages of 
earlier time periods have little evidence of social differentiation (Vaughn 
2000), the presence of elites at Pajonal Alto indicates a shift in the nature 
of inequality. There was an increase in the overall number of elite individuals 
in the region and an expanded sociopolitical hierarchy. These individuals par- 
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ticipated in a broad range of activities such as the production of utilitarian 
items, exchange, feasting, community/exclusive ritual, and probably warfare 
and defense (Conlee 2003). The changing nature of sociopolitical organiza- 
tion is also evinced by the diversity of domestic architecture at the large cen- 
ter of La Tiza. At this site, the distinct clusters of different types of domestic 
structures probably reflect a town where people of many different statuses 
resided. These statuses were likely the result of people who had a variety of 
social identities and economic positions and belonged to different ethnic 
groups. During this period, the resources of power were more variable than 
had previously been the case, resulting in a more heterarchical society with 
diverse ways of ranking and classifying people (Conlee 2005). 

The creation of a society with complex types of power relationships that 
were segmented and hierarchical had its roots in the fall of the Wari empire. 
The collapse of Wari probably facilitated the development of factions and 
ethnic groups in the Late Intermediate period (Conlee 2005). State collapse 
often leads to the establishment of wealth and power outside of strict politi- 
cal control (Brumfiel 1994:10). This development may include the creation 
of organizations based on craft production or trade and the establishment 
of religious power in new institutions such as the priesthood (Blanton 1983; 
Brumfiel 1994). These new groups would compete for power or form al- 
liances with established elites and factions, helping to transform political 
structure by emphasizing functionally different interest groups (Brumfiel 
1994:10). With the development of factions and new interest groups, a more 
complex type of sociopolitical organization would be created as new kinds 
of groups are incorporated into society. 


Conquest, Collapse, and Social Transfomation 


In Nasca, postcollapse regeneration included resettlement and aggregation, 
the rejection of the previous religious ideology, an expanded network of 
elites, an increase in the means by which individuals could obtain power, 
and new contexts of production and exchange. The evidence from Nasca 
reveals that the relationship a region has with a conquering state will make 
a difference in how the area is impacted by both conquest and collapse. A 
shared religious ideology may lead to greater disruption in a province when 
an empire collapses, in part because the perceived instability is great. When 
collapse results in the abandonment and resettlement of sites, there is the 
possibility of major transformation because of the changes in everyday ac- 
tivities and traditional practices. A period of long-term adversity facilitates 
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the development of new types of power structures, and different variet- 
ies of social and economic organization also emerge. Collapse can lead to 
the establishment of wealth and power outside of the political hierarchy. 
This creates factions and the development of new interest groups that com- 
pete with traditional elites for political power. Regeneration can take many 
forms; in Nasca it consisted of new types of religious, economic, and politi- 
cal organization that resulted in the wholesale transformation of society. 
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After State Collapse 
How Tumilaca Communities Developed in 
the Upper Moquegua Valley, Peru 


Kenny Sims 


The peak of centralization and political power in the Moquegua Valley oc- 
curred circa AD 800, when the Wari state controlled the upper valley and 
the Tiwanaku state, the middle valley. Following the withdrawal of Tiwanaku 
(ca. AD 950) and Wari (ca. AD 1050), the remaining Tiwanaku communi- 
ties underwent social, political, and economic transformations that led to a 
culture that archaeologists call “Tumilaca” (Bermann et al. 1989; Goldstein 
1989a; Moseley et al. 1991). With the collapse of Tiwanaku and Wari, Tumilaca 
communities settled along the coast and in the lower, middle, and upper val- 
leys of the Moquegua River drainage (fig. 8.1). In contrast to the other cases 
discussed in this volume, the Tumilaca provide an instance in which regen- 
eration or second-generation state formation did not occur after collapse. It 
will be important to consider how and why this is the case. 

The Tumilaca communities that I discuss in this chapter occupied the 
upper Moquegua Valley for 250 years, from AD 950 to 1200 (Moseley 1992; 
Stanish 1992). The development of these upper-valley Tumilaca commu- 
nities—in contrast to those in the middle, lower, and coastal areas—was 
a complex and unique process initiated more than a century before Tiwa- 
naku lost control of the middle Moquegua Valley. In the upper valley, an area 
controlled by the opposing Wari state, Tumilaca communities developed 
from two sets of Tiwanaku migrants: those who moved into the upper valley 
at AD 800 and lived alongside and within the Wari state for 250 years, and 
those who left the middle valley at ap 950, after the dissolution of the Tiwa- 
naku state in Moquegua (Owen 1996; Williams 2002). Thus, from ap 950 to 
1050, the upper valley was occupied by members of the Wari state, Tiwanaku 
migrants (from aD 800), and poststate Tiwanaku groups that were in the 
process of transforming into the first Tumilaca communities. One hundred 
years after this, by ap 1050, the upper valley was solely occupied by Tumilaca 
communities, which presumably incorporated and recombined the tradi- 
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Figure 8.1 Moquegua Valley. Shaded areas indicate Tumilaca settlement clusters ca. AD 1000. 
Inset shows extent of Tiwanaku and Wari states ca. AD 800. 


tions of the earlier groups into this poststate culture (Bermann et al. 1989; 
Goldstein 1989a; Moseley et al. 1991; Owen 1993). 

Although Tumilaca is generally discussed only as a cultural develop- 
ment that followed Tiwanaku state collapse (Bermann et al. 1989; Goldstein 
1989b; Moseley et al. 1991; Owen and Goldstein 2001; cf. Lozada and Buiks- 
tra 2002), I advance from this traditional model for the upper Moquegua 
Valley and consider that the Wari state, which survived for approximately 
one hundred years after Tiwanaku lost control in Moquegua, was a critical 
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component in the sociopolitical development of the upper-valley Tumi- 
laca. The abandonment at ap 1050 of the Wari complex at Cerro Baul was 
accompanied by changes in upper-valley settlement patterns, internal site 
organization, and deintensification of agricultural practices (Williams 1997, 
2001), all of which affected upper-valley cultural developments. The role 
of Wari state involvement in subsequent Tumilaca developments can be 
addressed only by examining data that extend from the period of the Tiwa- 
naku state to the era following the abandonment of Wari state settlements. 

The upper-valley Tumilaca groups constitute an important case study 
because they emerged during the decline of Wari and Tiwanaku control in 
the valley and are the first of a series of groups that occupied the Moquegua 
Valley during a four-hundred-year period of regional decentralization, ap 
1050-1450 (fig. 8.2). During this period, neither the Tumilaca nor the sub- 
sequent Estuquifia group unified the upper valley or administered it from a 
single capital. A new peak of political centralization did not recur until the 
Inca (ca. AD 1450) incorporated Estuquifia communities of the Moquegua 
Valley into their expansionist state. 

Many regions in Peru and Bolivia were affected by Wari and Tiwanaku 
expansion between ap 550 and 1100, but few became a staging ground for 
second-generation state formation (Marcus 1998). Such complex societies 
that did not regenerate are more abundant than formerly thought, and they 
are crucial for understanding long-term trends in the political history of 
any area (Marcus 1989). 


Political Collapse and Lack of Regeneration 


The collapse of centralized states can lead to a landscape of multiple poli- 
ties; new social, political, and economic networks; and the formation or 
transformation of rival polities on the periphery of what had been a cen- 
tralized state (Marcus 1989, 1992). Such political transformations can be 
accompanied by a rapid change in archaeological markers (e.g., ceramic 
styles, architecture, and settlement patterns), suggesting to some researchers 
that little population continuity occurred. Archaeologists who emphasize 
such apparent discontinuity often regard collapse as a single catastrophic 
or “enigmatic” event that affects the entire region. 

Recent work, however, suggests that collapse was a regional dynamic 
process that might be more accurately called “transformation.” With the 
“death of a civilization,” argues Joseph Tainter (1988:40), certain forms of 
cultural behavior continue to organize societies, making collapse a unique 
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political and economic experience across regions and between sites. Such 
changes affect each site differently—disrupting some traditions but not all 
(Marcus 2001; Yoffee 1988b; Yoffee and Cowgill 1988). Political transforma- 
tion creates new opportunities for local groups, and local elites as well as 
non-elites can experiment with different forms of economic and political 
organization while retaining some traditional values and styles. A new pol- 
ity can rise to prominence and reincorporate areas that had been under 
the political umbrella of the earlier state. At other times, state collapse can 
result in the development of less hierarchical, less centralized political in- 
stitutions with little control over other regions. In both cases, the “new” 
cultural traditions and political institutions are contingent upon anteced- 
ent forms of organization; new administrators modify, reject, or maintain 
past strategies, previous institutions, and earlier cultural values (Eisenstadt 
1988; Hastorf 1993). 

Alternating cycles of state formation and state collapse can create a series 
of peaks and valleys: that is, periods of political centralization alternating 
with periods of decentralization (Marcus 1992, 1998). Most archaeologists 
have focused on the peaks of centralization, but Glenn Schwartz (chapter 
1) persuasively argues that the process of collapse, regeneration, and the 
nongeneration of subsequent states should be studied in greater detail. We 
need to know why some areas stay in a “political valley” or “trough” (Mar- 
cus 1998), never again reaching a peak of recentralization. 

Most chapters in this volume address recovery and recentralization, but 
data for the Tumilaca period in the Moquegua Valley suggest that state in- 
stitutions did not reemerge there. I argue that the Tiwanaku and Wari states 
inhibited such development. It is my contention that the first wave of Tiwa- 
naku migrants who settled within the upper-valley Wari domain (ap 800) 
and the first set of Tumilaca groups—displaced Tiwanaku groups from the 
middle valley—who entered the upper valley while Wari still controlled this 
territory (AD 950) were never permitted to hold top-ranking administrative 
positions within the Wari state. By the time the Wari state retreated (ap 
1050), the upper-valley Tiwanaku groups and the recently migrated Tumi- 
laca groups had established competing villages and households whose ad- 
ministrative practices were, to different degrees, dependent on the existence 
of the Wari state. Both groups were involved in the Wari political economy, 
but with important differences: the post-ap 800 Tiwanaku migrants had a 
domestic economy completely embedded within the Wari state economy, 
while Tumilaca villagers appear to have been more politically and economi- 
cally self-sufficient. 
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The economic stability of each set of villages (i.e., Tiwanaku and Tumi- 
laca) and the relationship between village leaders and commoners in each 
group was defined by the Wari political system that administered all levels 
of the political economy in the upper valley from ap 950 to 1050. Tiwa- 
naku and Tumilaca administrative practices that developed under the Wari 
state could not be maintained in the absence of a state. Opportunities for 
Tiwanaku and Tumilaca elites to advance in the hierarchy were evidently 
missing from the Wari system; it was a system that did not promote village 
leaders into positions of authority that extended their domain beyond their 
native village constituencies. For Tiwanaku and Tumilaca elites, the lack of 
political experience in higher-level administrative posts would pose histori- 
cally determined constraints on the symbolic and practical-administrative 
resources that could be marshaled to create a centralized polity after state 
collapse. Thus, the Tumilaca communities in the upper Moquegua Valley 
were poorly prepared to fill the power vacuum after Tiwanaku and Wari 
collapsed. 


Administrative Underdevelopment 


To explain why Tumilaca groups were unable to reestablish centralized 
governments following state retreat, I utilize the concept of “administrative 
underdevelopment,” a strategy of keeping local village leaders in low-level 
administrative posts. Such a strategy prevented local leaders from acquiring 
administrative knowledge, experience, and skill, impeding their ability to 
reestablish hierarchical administration after state collapse. 

Anthropologists have long been interested in the relationship between 
states and local communities. In his “Law of Evolutionary Potential,” Elman 
Service (1960) suggests that long-term domination of smaller, less devel- 
oped groups by a larger, more developed group has a direct bearing on the 
smaller groups’ ability to rise to political prominence later. To paraphrase 
Service (1960:96—97), the dominance that a more complex polity may exert 
over less developed groups is an effective inhibitor of any potential that 
the underdeveloped group may possess to centralize its political system at 
a later date. As a corollary, I suggest the following: the intensity and dura- 
tion of a state’s control may limit the number of choices that populations 
have for reorganizing or reconstituting their government and economy. For 
provincial contexts, the trajectory of political recovery after state collapse 
is inescapably tethered to the degree and nature of interaction between the 
state and local communities. 
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After a state retreats from a province, the overarching administrative 
institutions and hierarchies disappear. The sociopolitical landscape will 
consist of an array of petty managers and midlevel administrators whose 
authority to conduct specific administrative tasks is no longer state direct- 
ed or state sanctioned. These local managers can find themselves out of 
a job after state collapse, and those who seek to reestablish some form of 
institutionalized authority must develop new forms of legitimization and 
management. Peaceful reorganization of local administration may be dif- 
ficult to effect, especially in a context of competing village leaders, with 
each group possessing a subset of necessary administrative skills and hav- 
ing limited authority. 

Aspiring village elites who attempt to reinstitute a hierarchical organiza- 
tion are faced with the challenge of reestablishing what Shmuel Eisenstadt 
(1988:240) terms the three dimensions of social order: (1) trust and solidari- 
ty; (2) the chains of authority that construe elite management as legitimate; 
and (3) organizational activity. Legitimate administration must be reestab- 
lished, reorganized, and revalued under new regimes with new agendas. 
During and after state dissolution, new rules of interaction between local 
elites and local commoners must be defined. Competing managerial strate- 
gies, as in the case of Tiwanaku migrant versus Tumilaca village leaders 
in the upper Moquegua Valley, must meet Eisenstadt’s three dimensions 
so that the local leaders’ imposed authority over lower-ranking elites and 
commoners is accepted and ratified in the poststate period. 

After a region is incorporated into a state, the roles of local leaders are 
redefined; they must obey commands coming from higher levels and thwart 
resistance from lower levels (Murra 1964). According to John Murra (1962), 
as the Inca empire expanded, traditional leaders (kurakas) were subject to 
novel constraints and demands as they (re)organized community activity 
to satisfy a new battery of imposed duties. The relationship between kuraka 
elites and non-elites was also critical, because these local/imperial managers 
were “still amenable to the pressures of kinship and local tradition” (Murra 
1962:2) while having to satisfy foreign economic and political obligations. 
Under the aegis of the state, these local elites/managers acquired sufficient 
legitimacy and resources to demand increased labor from their subordi- 
nates, but this demand was, in part, contingent on the state’s regional con- 
trol. At the same time, states could decentralize indigenous structures of 
authority by allowing lower-ranking elites and commoners access to more 
rights and goods, sidestepping established and higher-ranked elites within 
the new administration (Costin and Earle 1989). 
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When a state incorporates a community, new positions of authority may 
emerge or be transformed, but these will persist only as long as the socio- 
political context in which they operate. After states collapse, communities 
are not governed by precollapse politico-economic logic. The rapid loss in 
sociopolitical complexity during collapse (Tainter 1988:4) will have greater 
disruptive effects on the local organization of those communities that were 
more directly embedded in the state. The greater the separation between 
failing state political systems and local systems (and the greater the autono- 
my of the latter), the more the consequences of collapse will be attenuated 
and the easier reestablishing some degree of local political and economic 
stability will be. 

The concept of administrative underdevelopment allows us to explore 
cases in which states never reemerge. Administrative underdevelopment is 
the long-term result of local elite leaders’ being allowed marginal adminis- 
trative positions within the state, affording them short-term privileges and 
wealth. States reduce their administrative costs by co-opting local admin- 
istrators and granting them new responsibilities and privileges. Such co- 
option of indigenous elites can cause long-term organizational problems 
when state control declines. The concept of administrative underdevelop- 
ment is particularly useful in interpreting the trajectory of the Tumilaca 
communities that appeared in the upper reaches of the Moquegua Valley. 


Tiwanaku Colonialism in Moquegua (AD 750-950) 


The archaeological identification of colonies in the Andes has been a topic of 
interest since Murra (1972) first proposed his “vertical archipelago” model, in 
which the state resettled people in complementary ecological zones to exploit 
resources. The dispersal of community groups throughout the variable and 
noncontiguous ecological zones that characterize the Andean mountain chain 
permitted states such as the Inca and Tiwanaku direct access to multiple re- 
sources over short and medium distances (Aldenderfer 1993; Rice et al. 1989; 
Van Buren 1996). Previously, the presence of Tiwanaku material culture— 
even without evidence of Tiwanaku households, cemeteries, and administra- 
tive or corporate architecture—was considered sufficient for concluding that 
Tiwanaku’s influence was colonial in nature (Berenguer and Dauelsberg 1989; 
Mujica 1985). However, such interpretations have been criticized (Dillehay 
and Nufiez 1988; Stanish 1989). 

At present, only the middle Moquegua Valley can be considered a well- 
documented instance of Tiwanaku colonialism (Goldstein 1989a, 1989b, 
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1993b; Moseley et al. 1991). Circa AD 750 to 800, the Tiwanaku state estab- 
lished control over the most productive maize-growing zone of the Mo- 
quegua Valley (1,000—2,000 meters above sea level [masl]) in a form that can 
be interpreted as colonial administration. Settlement evidence supporting a 
colonial interpretation includes twenty-eight sites with a wide range of Ti- 
wanaku material culture and associated cemeteries (Goldstein 1989a); elite- 
ceremonial architecture constructed to replicate the architectural canons 
of the Tiwanaku capital (Goldstein 1993b); and development of large-scale 
irrigated fields adjacent to the Tiwanaku site of Chen Chen (Moseley et al. 
1991; Williams 1997). In addition, biometric cranial data and nonmetric dental 
trait analyses conducted on altiplano and Moquegua skeletons from Tiwa- 
naku cemeteries confirm that the Tiwanaku population in the Moquegua Val- 
ley migrated from the altiplano during this period (Blom et al. 1998; Sutter 
2000). The recovery of Tiwanaku exotic materials (e.g., snuff tablets, textiles, 
llama wool) as well as fine- and blackware ceramics from household, mortu- 
ary, and temple contexts buttresses the settlement and genetic data and sug- 
gests that the Moquegua and altiplano populations were in continuous com- 
munication (Goldstein 1989a, 1993b). 

The Tiwanaku state orchestrated its administration of the middle valley 
from two key sites (fig. 8.1): Chen Chen, the economic center; and Omo, the 
political and ritual site (Moseley et al. 1991). The advent of Tiwanaku co- 
lonialism in Moquegua initiated the development of extensive agricultural 
fields adjacent to Chen Chen (24.3 ha total), a site that included a small rit- 
ual structure and multiple Tiwanaku-affiliated cemeteries (Goldstein and 
Owen 2001:153). The size of the irrigated fields and the large quantities of 
food processing tools at Chen Chen suggest that the residents harvested and 
processed crops that could have been exported to the altiplano (Bandy et 
al. 1996; Goldstein 1989a; Williams 1997). The Tiwanaku state was interested 
in the Moquegua Valley for obtaining necessary components for altiplano 
rituals, including maize and coca, which could not be grown in the high 
altiplano, at an elevation of 3,800-4,000 masl (Kolata 2003b). In return, 
the Moquegua Valley received wool, freeze-dried potatoes, and freeze-dried 
llama meat—goods not available at low elevations. These highland items, 
along with imported prestige items (ritual drinking and eating vessels, tex- 
tiles, snuff tablets, jewelry), are the material evidence of interaction between 
the Tiwanaku state and the local elite of Chen Chen in the Moquegua Valley 
(Goldstein 1989a, 1993b). 

Omo is located seven kilometers downriver from Chen Chen, away from 
the extensive agricultural fields. A large, three-tiered platform temple, bear- 
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ing a strong resemblance to the sacred Akapana platform at the Tiwanaku 
capital (Goldstein 1993b), was built at Omo. To explain why Tiwanaku was 
more interested in funding large-scale monumental architecture in the Mo- 
quegua Valley than in Arequipa, Cochabamba, and northern Chile, Michael 
Moseley and colleagues (1991) cite the presence of the Wari state’s defensible 
site Cerro Baul twenty kilometers upriver from Chen Chen. In addition to 
investing in terraces and canals, Tiwanaku elites built ritual structures that 
replicated the sacred landscape of the capital to reinforce ideological and so- 
cial control over the population. Monumental architecture and ritual sites 
are not only “measures and reflections of power and authority” (Sinopoliand 
Morrison 1995:85) but are also elite investments into the legitimization of the 
sociopolitical structures that frame their authority. Imitating or replicating 
the buildings and monuments of Tiwanaku’s sacred landscape was an effec- 
tive mechanism for extending the ideological, social, and political tenets of 
the state into areas beyond the capital (Janusek 2002). Tiwanaku symbols 
of power were commonly incorporated into the domestic, corporate, and 
ritual domains of both elites and commoners in Tiwanaku society (Albar- 
racin-Jordan 1996; Moseley et al. 1991). At Chen Chen, the ceramic style also 
bears sacred motifs such as the Front Face Deity and Puma Head (see fig. 8.3: 
B), two icons whose political message conveyed the central authority of the 
state (Goldstein 1989b; Moseley et al. 1991). The ubiquity of these political 
motifs in all contexts of activity—from ritual to domestic, high status to low 
status—is the materialization of the Tiwanaku political hierarchy in the val- 
ley colony. 


Wari Colonialism in Moquegua (AD 650-1050) 


The principal Wari administrative center in the upper Moquegua Val- 
ley (2,000-2,500 masl) was founded circa ap 650 on the flat mountaintop 
called Cerro Batl (Williams 2001). Cerro Bat (fig. 8.1) was the southern- 
most colony of the Wari state, with the Wari capital, Ayacucho, located 525 
kilometers to the north (Schreiber 2001). Cerro Batil, only 20 kilometers 
upriver from the Tiwanaku settlements in the middle valley, lies in an 
arid zone between the Moquegua River’s Tumilaca and Torata tributaries 
(Moseley et al. 1991; Watanabe 1989). 

Wari entered the Moquegua Valley with a centralized political system de- 
signed to suit the needs of an expanding state. During the seventh century 
AD, the Ayacucho-based polity quickly expanded beyond its local borders 
and incorporated many regions of Peru and in some cases converted the 
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indigenous groups into subjects of the Wari state (Isbell and McEwan 1991; 
Schreiber 1992; Williams 2001). In cases where Wari could not co-opt local 
administration, the expanding state annexed a territory and imposed an ad- 
ministrative center (Schreiber 1992). 

The installation of the Wari colony in the upper Moquegua Valley (ap 
650) preceded the Tiwanaku state’s expansion to the middle valley by about 
a century (fig. 8.2). The upper valley was either sparsely occupied or com- 
pletely vacant when the Wari arrived (Owen 1996). The success of Cerro 
Baul, therefore, depended on the complete and rapid imposition of Wari 
governmental and administrative institutions, the typical modus operandi 
of Wari expansion into unoccupied areas (Schreiber 2001). 

Wari colonists constructed Cerro Batil, Cerro Mejia (a secondary cen- 
ter), and several other sites to form a multitiered settlement hierarchy (Nash 
1996, 2002). Wari colonists transformed the mountains and arid terrain of 
the upper valley into a highly productive agricultural zone by constructing 
terraces and an extensive canal, thirteen kilometers long (Williams 1997). 
Because of the steep slopes of the upper valley, development of large-scale 
agriculture relying on canals and terraces would have been a necessity for 
any centralized polity in the area. 

Unlike the Tiwanaku state, whose agricultural technologies and water 
management techniques were well suited to flat lands or pampas (Goldstein 
1989b; Kolata 1985, 1986), Wari had refined steep-slope terrace and canal 
technologies to make previously barren zones very productive. Katharina 
Schreiber (1992) documents an example of Wari expansion in which local 
agriculture was augmented by state-directed terracing and canal systems at 
Jincamocco in the Sondondo Valley. The surplus produced at Jincamocco 
was probably used to maintain the rapidly growing political economy at 
the Wari capital, four days’ walk to the north (Schreiber 2001). This invest- 
ment in terraces and canals doubtless gave Wari an advantage in its quest to 
expand its domain across Peru and into the Moquegua Valley. 

The desire for subsistence crops, however, cannot account for the pres- 
ence of the Wari state in the Moquegua Valley. Not only is the distance from 
Cerro Bat to the Wari capital in Ayacucho close to the upper limits (600 
km) for the transport of bulk staple foods (Stein 1999:58), the maximum 
yield of the Wari agricultural fields was only enough to support the Cerro 
Batl complex (Williams and Sims 1998). Rather than procuring crops, Wari 
was probably acting preemptively by establishing a defensible southern 
presence that might hamper the regional growth of the developing Tiwa- 
naku state, as well as extracting precious stones (azurite and chrysocolla) and 
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securing control of obsidian exchange routes in southern Peru (Burger et al. 
2000:338-39; Moseley et al. 1991; Watanabe 1989). 

Wari hegemony in the upper Moquegua Valley (fig. 8.2) lasted some four 
centuries (AD 650-1050). In this region, as with the Tiwanaku colony at Omo 
and Chen Chen, elite authority was displayed and legitimized through the 
construction of buildings that replicated architecture developed and sanc- 
tioned by the state capital, in this case two ceremonial (D-shaped) structures 
and multiple patio-group palaces (Cook 2001; Isbell et al. 1991; Williams 
2001). Once the Cerro Batl settlement was in place, the political economy 
was highly centralized, extremely productive, and complex; the upper-valley 
landscape was transformed into a state economic system. 

The Wari colonial center at Cerro Batil underwent massive architectural 
remodeling circa AD 900, resulting in the enlargement of elite administra- 
tive space. Wari administrative architecture tended to emphasize large pla- 
zas and reception halls (Isbell et al. 1991; Williams 2001), and Wari provincial 
administrators probably remodeled administrative buildings and reception 
halls in response to the well-established Tiwanaku colonial administra- 
tion in the middle valley (Williams and Nash 2002). Both the Wari and the 
Tiwanaku state invested in administrative structures, perhaps competing 
with each other over labor at a time when river water was becoming more 
abundant and larger investments into each state’s colonial project were be- 
coming feasible (Williams 2002). 

Prior to the remodeling of the Cerro Baul center, a drastic restructuring 
of the Wari administration in the upper valley had occurred. The abandon- 
ment circa AD 800 of the secondary administrative center at Cerro Mejia 
resulted in a net downsizing of the total Wari administrative apparatus in 
the Moquegua Valley (Nash 2002). Abandonment of Cerro Mejia would 
have required the reallocation of administrative tasks both up and down 
the hierarchy. Expansion of the administrative space on top of Cerro Batl 
would have met the growing administrative needs of the Wari center, which 
was beginning to attract non-Wari clients (i.e., Tiwanaku migrants) as ag- 
ricultural laborers into the upper-valley political economy. 


Evidence of Wari and Tiwanaku Interaction (AD 800) 


Despite their proximity, the middle valley Tiwanaku administrators ap- 
pear to have had limited interaction with their Wari counterparts. Minor 
quantities of exotic obsidian artifacts from Wari-controlled quarries in the 
Arequipa area and some twenty Wari ceramic vessels (Qosqopa style) —out 
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Figure 8.3 Tiwanaku and Tumilaca ceramics. A: Tiwanaku L-tailed feline and condor motifs 
(redrawn from Moseley et al. 1991:fig. 10-Q); B: Tiwanaku Front Faced Deity with four surrounding 
box-head puma motifs (redrawn from Moseley et al. 1991:fig. 7-E); C: unusual anthropomorphic 
motif found in Tiwanaku context but not conforming to known Tiwanaku styles; 1, 2, 4: Tiwanaku 
motifs and ceramics from the upper Moquegua Valley; D: Tumilaca motif from Site P5 (redrawn 
from Bermann et al. 1989:fig. 4); 3: Tumilaca cup and motif from Santa Rita. (Unless otherwise 
noted, images are from my excavation and lab work, derived from field drawings by Adan Umire.) 
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of the thousands of excavated Chen Chen Tiwanaku tombs—account for 
the majority of evidence of Tiwanaku-Wari interaction in the Moquegua 
middle valley (Burger et al. 2000; Garcia 1990). Since Arequipa is the source 
of this obsidian and the Qosqopa style is prevalent in Wari contexts there 
(and rare at Cerro Baul), local Tiwanaku elite relationships with the Wari 
state might not have been mediated through Cerro Baul. Given the paucity 
of direct evidence, Bruce Owen and Paul Goldstein (2001) can only suggest 
that interstate administrative interaction between the upper and middle 
valley was limited. 

The first well-documented interaction of Wari and Tiwanaku occurred 
circa AD 800 with the arrival of Tiwanaku migrants into Wari territory in 
the upper Moquegua Valley. This migration must have been viewed as an 
advantage by Wari administrators interested in increasing the size of their 
labor force at a time when water availability was at an all-time high in the 
valley. Previously, each state had developed its political economy to maxi- 
mize agricultural output, taking advantage of the end of a one-hundred- 
year drought between ap 650 and 750 (Williams 1997). With an abundance 
of water, labor was the limiting factor for the increase in possible agricul- 
tural and/or mining output in either region. By ap 900, what was initially 
the resettlement of a few Tiwanaku households from the Chen Chen and 
Omo settlements into Wari-controlled territories had grown into neigh- 
borhood enclaves of multiethnic Tiwanaku groups (fig. 8.1; Goldstein and 
Owen 2001; Owen 1999; Williams and Nash 2002). 


The Effects of Tiwanaku Settlements in the Upper Moquegua Valley 
(AD 800-1050) 


Tiwanaku migration from the middle valley to the upper valley suggests a 
political and social disruption of Tiwanaku authority in Moquegua. The 
loss of some Tiwanaku laborers to the Wari state might not have debili- 
tated the state’s political economy, but this rebellious relocation occurred 
at a time when the Tiwanaku capital’s interests in Moquegua were leading 
to the intensification of agricultural production. The fact that Chen Chen 
elites were trying to consolidate Tiwanaku control through the propaga- 
tion of artifacts bearing state motifs and investments in large-scale elite 
architecture throughout the middle valley settlements did little to stop the 
resettlement of a subset of the Tiwanaku population. The Tiwanaku settlers 
entered the upper valley as individual families and lived alongside Wari la- 
borers in commoner complexes adjacent to the Wari agricultural canal. 
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The earliest Tiwanaku occupation on the flanks of Cerro Baul dates to 
the first half of the ninth century. However, the preponderance of dates for 
other Tiwanaku household and temple contexts in the upper valley sug- 
gests that many Tiwanaku migrants arrived later, between ap 850 and 900 
(Williams and Nash 2002). While the exact number of Tiwanaku settlers 
is uncertain, the excavation of four Tiwanaku households and two tem- 
ples as well as visible surface ceramic scatters along the northern flanks of 
Cerro Batl support the idea that Chen Chen and other Tiwanaku ethnic 
groups eventually settled in large numbers. The largest surface scatters of 
Chen Chen ceramics are concentrated in settlements below the Wari canal, 
away from the earlier households of Tiwanaku and Wari occupations in 
areas that had been agricultural fields. The excavated Chen Chen ceramics 
from the flanks of Cerro Baul incorporated the motifs and forms associ- 
ated with contemporary Tiwanaku assemblages found in the middle valley 
(fig. 8.3:1, 2, 4); a few examples that do not conform to Tiwanaku styles 
were also recovered (fig. 8.3:C). Common decorative themes include the 
interlocking L-bar design, continuous volutes (fig. 8.3:4), S-shaped designs 
(fig. 8.3:2), and multicolored birds, most of which were painted on red- 
slipped backgrounds. The use of polychromes (i.e., black, cream, orange) 
and the quality of manufacture are consistent with Chen Chen traditions, 
unlike later Tumilaca wares whose ceramic motifs use fewer colors and are 
poorly executed. Notably absent from the excavated assemblages are vessels 
with state emblems (i.e., Front Face Deity or Puma Head; fig. 8.3:B) and 
highly decorated serving or ritual wares (i.e., incensarios and portrait head 
vessels), which would have suggested ideological/political connections with 
the middle-valley Tiwanaku institutions. 

Situated one hundred to four hundred meters downhill from the Tiwa- 
naku households on former Wari agricultural fields are two rudimentary 
temple structures (one of which has been interpreted as the upper valley’s 
version of the Omo ritual platform and temple; Owen 1999) that are as- 
sumed to have been constructed by Tiwanaku migrants. Construction of 
this building was apparently not state sponsored, since its architectural lay- 
out, quality, and mode of construction are very different from its larger and 
well-constructed middle-valley counterpart. That the two temples are lo- 
cated within Wari agricultural fields is significant, suggesting that the Wari 
administration approved or tolerated their construction and use. 

In addition to the temples, nondomestic architecture has been found 
at a small Tiwanaku administrative site built on the end of a prominent 
ridge off the northern base of the Cerro Batil mountain. This site (Site 308; 
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Owen 1996) was located downhill from the domestic areas, at the northern 
edge of the Wari terrace-field systems. Site 308 had a dozen or so small 
terrace platforms recorded by the author that were strategically placed to 
observe activities on the Wari terraces and the Torata River floodplain. The 
site’s surface was scattered with numerous stone hoes and decorated Tiwa- 
naku drinking cups and bowls. The absence of domestic architecture and 
utilitarian household artifacts and the high incidence of painted cups and 
bowls suggest that the site functioned as an administrative locale for local 
Tiwanaku populations working in the Wari fields and in the Torata River 
floodplain. 

For more than two hundred years, Tiwanaku migrants resided in the 
upper valley and contributed to the Wari political economy. The fact that 
very little evidence of Wari material culture has been recovered from the 
middle-valley Tiwanaku sites (Burger et al. 2000; Garcia 1990; Goldstein 
and Owen 2001), together with the absence of Tiwanaku political motifs on 
ceramics from the upper valley, minimizes the likelihood that these groups 
were either delegates or part of a trade diaspora (Stein 1999) from the Tiwa- 
naku state in the middle valley. Their political allegiance and economic ob- 
ligations to the Tiwanaku state are not evident; rather, these settlers appear 
as emigrants who chose to pursue their interests in what may have been a 
more stable economy (Williams 2002). 

Current data suggest that Tiwanaku clients initially entered the Wari po- 
litical economy as small independent family clusters that lived and worked 
alongside Wari laborers. Eventually the number of Tiwanaku settlers locat- 
ed within the Wari complex increased and became spatially removed from 
neighboring Wari families. Tiwanaku families settled on agricultural lands 
below the Wari canal line, where they constructed their two small temples 
and a specialized administrative site. I suggest that the impressive growth 
of Tiwanaku settlement in the upper valley, along with the construction of 
nondomestic buildings, represents the gradual development of a Tiwanaku 
elite authority under Wari rule. Tiwanaku elite authority within the Wari 
political economy was probably specific to agricultural tasks, since there is 
no evidence for this group’s participation in state mining or craft produc- 
tion activities. 

The development of an embedded Tiwanaku administrative group that 
directly managed the agricultural fields would have been a sensible policy 
for the Wari elite. The progressive reduction in the total size of the Wari ad- 
ministrative apparatus (i.e., the abandonment of Cerro Mejia) could have 
been compensated for by allowing Tiwanaku clients to develop specialized 
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manager/leaders who could organize laborers and serve as intermediaries 
between upper-level Wari elites and Tiwanaku commoner groups. From aD 
850 to 1050, the management of Tiwanaku households in the upper valley 
gradually became part of the political purview of emerging Tiwanaku lead- 
ers who, through the use of specialized administrative sites and temples, 
were able to extend their authority beyond the household, but only as far as 
the Wari state sanctioned. 

With the abandonment of the Wari center at Cerro Batil (ca. AD 1050), 
reorganizing these Tiwanaku communities would have been difficult for 
aspiring leaders. First, they would have had to reestablish their authority 
outside of the Wari political economy; and second, they would have had to 
face the fact that the legitimacy of Tiwanaku social and religious practices 
had been devalued for over a century (AD 950-1050), following the aban- 
donment and destruction of the Tiwanaku state colony in the middle valley 
(Goldstein 1989a; Moseley et al. 1991). 


Tiwanaku State Collapse as the Origins of Tumilaca Communities (AD 950) 


The collapse of Tiwanaku state rule in the middle Moquegua Valley occurred 
circa AD 950 (Goldstein 1989a; Moseley et al. 1991; Owen and Goldstein 
2001). Archaeologically, postcollapse Tiwanaku populations in Moquegua 
were labeled Tumilaca and initially were defined through seriation analy- 
sis of pottery described as poorly executed versions of earlier state wares 
(Goldstein 1985). One drawback of this classification was that the Tumilaca 
phase was defined by an event, the collapse of Tiwanaku state control in the 
valley, and not by a systematic shift in attributes between assemblages. As a 
result, identifying Tumilaca ceramics rested on the assumption that poorly 
crafted materials were the result of poststate economic recession. Biologi- 
cally, Tumilaca populations are discussed as the descendants of Tiwanaku 
populations, with little acknowledgement that local Huaracane (prestate 
indigenous people) and Wari settlers could also be involved (cf. Lozada and 
Buikstra 2002 for an alternative interpretation of Tumilaca ceramics and 
biogenetic communities for the coast). As a result, “Tumilaca” has come to 
stand for a time period (Goldstein and Owen 2001; Owen and Goldstein 
2001; Stanish 1992), a ceramic phase (Goldstein 1985), a settlement pattern 
(Owen 1993, 1996),a community of people (Bawden 1993), and political pro- 
cesses associated with state collapse and the degradation of a cultural tradi- 
tion (Bermann et al. 1989; Goldstein 1989b; Moseley et al. 1991). Here, the 
name Tumilaca will refer to post-Tiwanaku and/or post-Wari communities 
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that existed in the Moquegua Valley from ap 950 until 1200, as well as their 
material culture. 

While Tumilaca ceramic styles are derived from Tiwanaku themes, Tu- 
milaca potters eliminated all symbols associated with the Tiwanaku state 
and classic Tiwanaku culture (fig. 8.3:A; Goldstein 1985), particularly the Ti- 
wanaku Front Face Deity and Puma Head (fig. 8.3:B), which are elite mark- 
ers of the Tiwanaku state. The absence of these motifs implies the rejection 
of state ideology by Tumilaca elites and commoners, as had been the case 
with the Tiwanaku migrants discussed above (Bermann et al. 1989; Moseley 
et al. 1991). 

Archaeologists have also documented widespread and systematic de- 
struction of many Tiwanaku households and temples, as well as the digging 
up of Tiwanaku cemeteries (Goldstein 1989a; Moseley et al. 1991). Presum- 
ably, the sudden emergence of the new ceramic tradition and the regional 
destruction of Tiwanaku sites indicate that the end of the Tiwanaku regime 
was accompanied by a large-scale transformation in rituals and belief sys- 
tems. Collapse appears as the transformation of local Tiwanaku groups into 
an assertive and independent set of Tumilaca communities whose ethnic 
identity—although derived from Tiwanaku—was founded in a new and 
independent political organization. 

Tumilaca populations expanded well beyond the territories previously 
under the aegis of Tiwanaku, settling between the coastal and highland re- 
gions of the Moquegua Valley (Owen 1993, 1996; Owen and Menaut 2002). 
The four groups of Tumilaca settlements—coastal, lower valley, middle 
valley, and upper valley—occupied areas adjacent to the most productive 
floodplains (fig. 8.1). The dispersal of these middle-valley populations de- 
centralized the system of agricultural production that had developed under 
the Tiwanaku state. Any attempt to reconstitute a centralized agricultural 
system in the middle valley would have had to reconcentrate labor in this 
depopulated area. But that task would have been difficult under the direc- 
tion of a Tumilaca polity; regional settlement patterns supply no evidence 
of a centralized Tumilaca administration (Bermann et al. 1989; Goldstein 
1989b; Moseley et al. 1991), and Tumilaca sites lacked the administrative and 
religious installations that might have served to integrate multiple house- 
holds and communities under a single manager. 
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Tumilaca and Wari State Interaction in the Upper Moquegua Valley 
(AD 950-1050) 


In contrast to the Tumilaca migrants who settled on the coast and along the 
lower valleys or remained in the middle valley, the Tumilaca who migrated 
to the upper valley circa ap 950 were faced with the continued presence of 
the Wari state at Cerro Batil. A recently excavated household with Tumi- 
laca ceramics located near the Cerro Batil administrative sector suggests 
that Cerro Baul became a refuge for some Tumilaca families (Williams and 
Nash 2002), while a second group of Tumilaca migrants from the middle 
valley founded small communities (1.0-1.5 ha) south of Cerro Batil. Santa 
Rita, excavated by the writer, and other Tumilaca sites along the Tumilaca 
River were founded along the floodplains, distant from Wari agricultural 
activity. 

Tumilaca farmers exploiting the Tumilaca River floodplain had only 
half the area (50-70 ha) of what was available to Tiwanaku settlers from the 
AD 800 migration living along the Torata River (>150 ha). These Tumilaca 
populations did not benefit from the extensive Wari agricultural system, 
making them more susceptible to the fluctuations in highland rainfall pat- 
terns and loss of topsoils during infrequent high-energy river floods. The 
Tumilaca villages had a more restricted economy unaccompanied by state- 
run canals and terraces, and their participation in the Wari political econo- 
my was less pronounced than that of the ap 800 Tiwanaku migrants. 

Excavated household data from Santa Rita further support the idea 
that the Tumilaca communities operated independently of Wari admin- 
istration. The village appears to have been managed by local families and 
to have lacked specialized administrative and religious structures. Unlike 
the northern Tiwanaku migrants, who constructed administrative and re- 
ligious structures adjacent to the Torata River, the Tumilaca groups were 
developing administrative practices that were not dependent on an over- 
arching Wari political system. 

A multiroom elite residential compound at Santa Rita included a spe- 
cialized cooking area, a storage shed for agricultural and hunting tools, and 
a reception hall/domestic unit. The latter room contained an assortment 
of highly decorated serving, drinking, and eating vessels as well as spindle 
whorls and storage and cooking vessels. The presence of ritual and domes- 
tic artifacts on the floor indicates that this locale doubled as a venue for 
ritual and domestic activities. The kitchen was presumably devoted to the 
preparation of large quantities of food and beverages prepared for elite in- 
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dividuals of the village. In the past, as today, the sponsorship of ritual feasts 
was a common practice for Andean elites who wanted to secure labor ob- 
ligations and tribute commitments from their constituencies. In addition, 
elites who could recruit a troop of workers to perform a task also assumed 
the cost of provisioning food and drink for the laborers while they were at 
work on a project (Abercrombie 1998; Isbell 1977; Moseley 1992). In these 
cases, elites were bound by kinship and local tradition (Murra 1962:2), and 
their failure to supply provisions could result in challenges to their author- 
ity (Saignes 1986). Tumilaca villages thus appear to have had a new type of 
political organization focused on elite households rather than specialized 
nondomestic venues. 


Wari State Collapse and Two Alternatives for Upper-valley Political Practice 
(AD 1050) 


Up to the time of Wari collapse, at least two different administrative systems 
existed in the upper Moquegua Valley. One was that used by the Tiwanaku 
migrants who had settled in Wari territory circa aD 800; they developed a 
system of administration that required special-purpose locales above the 
household level, integrating elite households under a single centralized po- 
litical order. This strategy is consistent with the administrative practices 
that had been introduced by Tiwanaku and Wari. 

One might suggest that Tiwanaku elites in the northern territory of the 
Cerro Batl complex could have used this strategy of specialized admin- 
istration to reconstitute a system of authority during the post-Tiwanaku, 
post-Wari Tumilaca period in the upper valley (ap 1050-1200). To accom- 
plish this, the leaders of the Tiwanaku migrants would have had to develop 
the economic and political means of implementing institutional frame- 
works from the Wari political economy. However, Gil Stein notes (1999:57, 
following P. Kohl) that tools and techniques are more readily exchanged 
between regions than are organizational forms, which are “so embedded 
in cultural value systems, they are often difficult to assimilate into the 
preexisting social and cultural schemata of the borrowing polity.” I would 
argue that similar constraints were at work for the upper-valley Tiwanaku 
who were attached to the Wari political economy, even though the trans- 
mission occurred over time rather than between regions. The Tiwanaku 
migrants who had settled within the Wari complex since aD 800 were 
able to assimilate the tools and techniques for canal and terrace irrigation 
but would have faced a greater challenge in reestablishing a sustainable 
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specialized administration in the poststate period. Because of their posi- 
tion in the Wari political economy, the Tiwanaku migrants enjoyed eco- 
nomic stability and the ability to engage in Tiwanaku religious and cultural 
practices that had been violently rejected by Tumilaca groups elsewhere. 
According to the principle of administrative underdevelopment, however, 
the marginal and specialized nature of the occupational roles that the Ti- 
wanaku migrants occupied within the Wari political economy would have 
inhibited them from maintaining or re-creating equivalent administrative 
institutions after state collapse. 

In contrast, Tumilaca residents in the upper valley settled at a greater 
distance from the Wari domain and developed a system of suprahouse- 
hold management by elite residential compounds where domestic econ- 
omies were, in Marshall Sahlins’s (1972:130) terms, “mobilized in a larger 
social cause.” The ideological foundations of household organization were 
expanded to encompass the political and economic needs of village-level 
organization, and the domestic economy was intensified through ritual 
events linking elites and commoners in a reciprocal labor system. In these 
cases, general household practices became specialized activities to intensify 
the production of surplus goods, critical for labor exchange systems that 
maintained social networks beyond the immediate family (Costin 1998:10). 
This system offered an alternative to the Tiwanaku migrant strategy; local 
politics and labor were reorganized without being embedded in a state ad- 
ministrative apparatus. In this way, Tumilaca domestic/village administra- 
tion was less susceptible to the structural disadvantages of communities for 
which organizational strategies were developed and legitimized within an 
overarching state political economy. 


Postcollapse Upper-valley Tumilaca (AD 1050-1200) 


After Wari retreated from the upper Moquegua Valley, the largest occupa- 
tion was situated at the Tumilaca site of Cerro San Miguel. This site lies 
north of the Cerro Baul complex, adjacent to the Torata River floodplain 
previously exploited by Wari and by Tiwanaku migrants. Tumilaca and 
Tiwanaku migrant communities were probably aggregated at Cerro San 
Miguel. As is usual with Tumilaca sites, there is no evidence of special- 
ized administrative architecture (Owen 1999). In the wake of Wari retreat, 
the founders of Cerro San Miguel seem to have abandoned political 
practices grounded in state administration strategies and instead opted 
for household-based administration. The administrative limits of the 
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household-based system of earlier Tumilaca villages were overcome, how- 
ever, through the incorporation of four times as many households than had 
previously been organized in a single Tumilaca village. 


Post-Tumilaca Organization (AD 1200-1450) 


The Moquegua Valley did not experience political recentralization in the 
Tumilaca period, which is best described as a village system of balkanized 
political units with little or no supravillage authority (Bermann et al. 1989). 
All the Tumilaca sites were abandoned by the end of the twelfth century ap, 
and the valley was occupied by the Estuquifia culture between ap 1200 and 
1300 (Bawden 1993; Stanish 1992). 

The shift from Tumilaca to Estuquifia is abrupt and represents a cultural 
replacement with absolutely no continuity of Tumilaca cultural traditions. 
As with Tumilaca, Estuquifia regional settlement patterns show no evidence 
of a centralized political system (Stanish 1992), nor are there identifiable 
administrative or religious structures above the level of the household. Not 
until the Inca invaded Moquegua circa ap 1450 was the valley recentralized 
(Biirgi 1993; Covey 2000). 


Implications of the Data 


The development of Tumilaca administrative systems appears to have been 
directly affected by the relationship between Wari administrators on the 
one hand and Tiwanaku migrants and Tumilaca communities on the other. 
Tiwanaku migrants in the upper valley from the ap 800 influx remained 
in midlevel agricultural administrative positions within the Wari political 
economy. Neither Tiwanaku migrants nor Tumilaca groups ever occupied 
top-level administrative posts within the Wari administration; instead, they 
were state clients with limited occupational roles or had indirect ties to the 
political and economic apparatus at Cerro Baul. Once the Wari state dis- 
solved, the remaining Tumilaca and Tiwanaku elites—an amalgam of petty 
leaders and midlevel managers—were confronted by social constraints that 
limited their ability to establish a centralized polity. For the upper Mo- 
quegua Valley, the Tumilaca system of household politics was a more vi- 
able and less socially challenging option for the foundations of a poststate 
system. 

The concept of administrative underdevelopment helps to isolate the 
underlying social constraints that would-be leaders would have had to con- 
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tend with after Tiwanaku and Wari collapsed in Moquegua. By focusing on 
the detailed interaction between communities and between their elites, we 
can analyze collapse and regeneration as events for which the trajectories 
are, in part, determined by the specific relationships between local and state 
administrators. After collapse, the potential to reestablish authority and ad- 
ministrative control would be tied to the parameters of elite authority as it 
existed before collapse. 

The implication of these data is that regional systems must be under- 
stood over long time spans, allowing us to see both the political peaks and 
the troughs. Just as large regional studies and long time spans are essential 
in documenting the processes of collapse, regeneration, and the absence of 
regeneration, so is understanding the microlevel negotiations of author- 
ity between states and subject communities. After Wari and Tiwanaku re- 
treated from the regions they had incorporated, some of those areas did not 
form secondary states. Regions such as these, where states do not regener- 
ate, are just as critical for understanding political history as are those areas 
that go on to form state after state. 
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Patterns of Political Regeneration in 
Southeast and East Asia 
Bennet Bronson 


In the archaeologically visible history of Asia, there are numerous declines, 
apparent and real, and several patterns of regeneration. These may be di- 
vided into patterns of the false, stimulus, and template type. 

There would seem to be two kinds of false regeneration, both of which 
may be hard for the archaeologist to recognize. The first is a situation in 
which a new complexly organized society appears in the same place as an 
earlier one but no historical connection between the two exists. One can 
imagine that this applies to any environment where settlements or larger 
units tend to recur in the same places owing to unusually favorable envi- 
ronmental conditions, access to a key resource, locations on the nodes of 
major trade routes, et cetera. In the dry lands of the ancient Levant through 
western India, for instance, settlements are remarkably persistent on given 
spots. As in the case of Jericho or any of tens of thousands of other mud- 
brick mounds or tells, all mounds composed of the debris of former settle- 
ments, whether abandoned or not, were consistently preferred as locations 
for new settlements. The same was true in ancient central Thailand, where 
there are very few settlements of the early historic period that do not rest 
on top of Metal Age settlements, even though the latter may have been de- 
serted many hundreds of years before the former were built. 

In Southwest Asia, already-built-up mounds may have been preferred 
for defensive reasons, but no one knows why low, indefensible mounds in 
Thailand show an almost equal persistence of settlement through major 
changes in artifacts and phases of apparent abandonment. In both Thai- 
land and Southwest Asia, each incident of resettlement at a site could be in- 
terpreted as evidence of regeneration. However, documentary evidence in 
Southwest Asia shows that in many cases—for instance, the Persian levels at 
Gordion in Turkey—the resettlement represents an intrusive political unit 
from outside rather than a regenerated version of an earlier local polity. 
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In Thailand, similar conclusions may be drawn from the drastic nature of 
artifact changes that occurred every few hundred years from the early Metal 
Age in the late third millennium Bc down through the protohistoric period 
in the first millennium ap. Site unit intrusion often seems a more plausible 
explanation than does regeneration. 

A second type of false regeneration can occur where regional political 
structures are organized in such a way that complex nodes in the system 
are intrinsically evanescent, shifting from place to place every few decades, 
while the overall regional structure remains more or less constant. Insular- 
peninsular Southeast Asia providesa prime example. The region that stretches 
from 6 degrees south latitude to about 10 degrees north— including Sumatra, 
the Riau archipelago, East and West Malaysia, Kalimantan, and the southern 
Philippines—seems in the period 600-1500 ap to have been characterized 
by intense competition between similar trade-oriented political units, more 
or less statelike, variable in size, and all speaking Malay as a lingua franca, 
that appear, disappear, and reappear elsewhere with disconcerting rapidity. 
The fact that one among several such interchangeable units has declined 
may have been of significance only to the leaders of that particular unit. The 
populace, maritime in orientation and highly mobile, could easily move to 
another unit, and such outsiders as foreign traders were equally mobile and 
perhaps even less loyal to the endangered current polity. The point is that in- 
dividual nodes may have reappeared in the same or different places and with 
the same or different names, but they were relatively unimportant within the 
regional system, and the system itself (acephalous, prosperous, and resilient) 
was not a candidate for regeneration in any ordinary sense. A rather similar 
situation is described by Lisa Cooper (chapter 2) in the northern Euphrates 
Valley, where a system of numerous autonomous, heterarchically organized 
sociopolitical units exhibited much greater resilience and continuity in the 
late third millennium sc than did the great kingdoms of central and south- 
ern Mesopotamia. 

Stimulus regeneration, by contrast, is a real process though sometimes 
based on false facts. All historical reconstruction or revival involves an ele- 
ment of guesswork. It follows that all attempts at political regeneration are 
motivated partly by the stimulus of diachronic hearsay, an unsubstantiated 
rumor that something used to be done in a particular fashion. This hearsay, 
composed of hazy historical memories that may or may not be accurate, 
serves to convince leaders that a higher degree of centralization is possi- 
ble and to make that centralization more palatable by wrapping it in the 
mantle of a glorious past. However, the connection between the past model 
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and the present reconstruction, however much emphasized, is bound to 
be somewhat exiguous if not actually fictional. The Holy Roman Empire 
is an example: in reality it was holy and imperial enough but, even when 
it controlled central Italy, not at all Roman. The United States of the 1780s 
is another example. It adopted much of the terminology of the Roman re- 
public in spite of having vastly different social, cultural, and environmental 
circumstances and in spite of the fact that surviving records of the Roman 
republic were far too scanty for that political system to serve as a usable 
model for the government of a village, much less that of a nation. 

Neither the Holy Roman Empire nor the early United States is a pure 
case of stimulus regeneration, and in fact, pure cases may not exist. Such 
cases would have to represent the ab ovo creation of a full-blown state in a 
geographical and social setting where no immediately antecedent complex 
society had existed and where a historical stimulus—the abstract knowl- 
edge that states had once existed among that people or in that place—was 
a prime cause of political re-formation. The Zulu empire of Shaka might 
constitute such a case if, as has sometimes been claimed, he was aware of 
the example of Great Zimbabwe or other early South African kingdoms. 
However, Shaka’s empire, if indeed it represents regeneration of some kind, 
is one of the very rare pure cases, whereas partial cases are very common. As 
noted below, most instances of regeneration contain an element of fantasy 
or at least unrealism about the past that has been deliberately introduced to 
legitimize institutions that are actually brand-new borrowings or innova- 
tions. In spite of what the regenerators say, the real models must usually be 
contemporary polities, perhaps belonging to enemies, rather than the poli- 
ties said to have belonged to the regenerators’ own ethnic group at some 
point in the distant, poorly recorded past. 

An interesting case of a newly invented state that claimed to be a revival 
rather than a new invention is that of the Jurchen or Manchus of North- 
east Asia, who began the process of state formation in the 1580s and by the 
1640s were ready to attack and conquer China. They succeeded in their con- 
quest and went on to rule China as the Qing dynasty from 1647 to 1911. The 
original founders of the Manchu state, Nurhaci (active from 1583 to 1626) 
and Hongtaiji (ruler from 1626 to 1643), consistently sought to present their 
government as a revival of hazily remembered “barbarian” empires ruled 
by the dynasties of the Khitan Liao (907-1125), the Jurchen Jin (1115-1234) 
and the Mongol Yuan (1271-1368). This pedigree was not entirely fictional, 
as Nurhaci and Hongtaiji may have had Mongol blood and were themselves 
members of the ethnic congeries still known at that time as the Jurchen. 
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However, they had little information about any of those historical empires 
and showed no real interest in getting it. 

In reality, Nurhaci and Hongtaiji built their state partly from scratch and 
partly by liberal borrowing from their traditional enemy, the Ming empire, 
on the periphery of which they lived. Both leaders, with Hongtaiji’s talented 
half-brother Dorgon, were brilliant innovators: among the most talented 
social engineers in the history of any region. In only several decades, they 
worked out not only a formidable multiethnic military and political system 
but also a comprehensive ideology of mission that would put most mod- 
ern corporations to shame. The ideology, while in fact newly cut from whole 
cloth, was claimed to be a revival of the ideology of the Jurchen Jin empire of 
five hundred years before. The military and political system too was a newly 
minted creation, a hybrid of diffusion and innovation from scratch described 
by the innovators as a regenerated version of the Mongol and Jin empires. 
The new system enabled Dorgon in 1644 to overthrow the Ming dynasty with 
relative ease. 

The opposite of stimulus regeneration is template regeneration, whereby 
the revival process adheres closely to a fully understood, well-recorded mod- 
el. Although Egypt under the Old and Middle Kingdoms presents interesting 
parallels (however, see E. Morris, chapter 4), China offers the classic, extreme 
case of repeated template regeneration. In the last 2,200 years, China’s peri- 
ods of cohesion were regularly separated by lengthy periods of marked de- 
centralization and loss of complexity, yet each of those periods of “decline” 
was followed with seeming inevitability by a regenerated empire that was very 
similar to the one that had preceded it a century or two before. The similar- 
ity extended to details of government organization, institutions, language, 
cultural manifestations, and style. The key was widespread literacy and the 
existence of accessible historical records that provided a sufficiently detailed 
blueprint for the preexisting system to be more or less fully reconstructed. 
One could perhaps argue that the regenerated Sui-Tang state (AD 581-906) 
that grew from the chaos of the first dark age in Chinese dynastic history, 
the Three Kingdoms and Six Dynasties period (220-581), did not fully rep- 
licate the preceding Han state (206 Bc—AD 220). However, later regenerated 
states—the Song (960-1279) and Ming (1368-1644)—-were faithful copies of 
their pre-dark age predecessors, the Tang and Song. So faithful were those 
copies that Chinese historians have traditionally maintained that China con- 
stituted a single political and cultural entity throughout the imperial period 
of its history, from 221 Bc to AD 1911. The fact that ordinary Chinese have 
traditionally maintained this as well has helped and still helps in resisting fis- 
siparous tendencies and maintaining territorial integrity. 
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Similar patterns characterize the other major states of East Asia: Korea, 
Vietnam, and Japan. The first two have experienced the same kind of pe- 
riodic dissolution and have come together again as readily as China. The 
last, Japan, may not have suffered an equivalent level of dissolution during 
its various times of troubles, perhaps because, as a result of its isolation, 
there were no near neighbors waiting to take advantage of the troubles and 
deepen the dissolution. Yet all three countries have experienced similar 
cycles and have had little trouble in regenerating states that were in most 
essentials very much like the states that preceded them. As in the case of 
China, the explanation lies in the quality of written records. Enough details 
of institutions and procedures survived for the task of regeneration to be 
relatively straightforward. 

A somewhat similar case is provided by the western Roman empire in 
the three and half centuries from Augustus through Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, and by the eastern Roman or Byzantine empire from the reign of 
Justinian in the sixth century through that of Basil II in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Although neither empire suffered actual dissolution of its full political 
structure during those time spans, both showed exceptional capacity for 
revitalization after sharp declines. As in East Asia, their resilience had much 
to do with good records and strong traditions of continuity. 

In contrast, the decline of the western Roman empire after the fourth 
century was too complete for anything like simple revitalization to be pos- 
sible. The only hopes for a revived Roman empire in the West had been 
reconquest by the Eastern Empire or thoroughgoing regeneration. The first 
proved to be impossible, in spite of the efforts of a series of talented Byz- 
antine military leaders. The second turned out to be equally impossible, 
at least partly because so much—the former bureaucracy, fiscal and legal 
systems, much of the population, most of the records, and even the skills in 
reading and writing needed to make use of whatever records survived—had 
been irretrievably lost (Schwartz, chapter 1). Hence, the would-be regenera- 
tors—the Merovingians, Carolingians, Ottonians, and their ilk—not only 
had very limited resources, as one would expect in the early stages of most 
regeneration situations, but also had much less information about how 
Rome in the days of its success had actually been run. It is even possible 
that their information was sometimes deliberately distorted by religious 
advisors, who had a near-monopoly on literacy as well as agendas of their 
own. The result was that the regenerators had to do a great deal of impro- 
vising. Some such improvisations, as in the case of Charlemagne’s many re- 
forms, were ingenious and successful. Some, like the Frankish legal system, 
were straightforward copies of genuine Roman institutions. But in spite of 
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Charlemagne’s own claims to the contrary, his Roman empire was more of 
a new invention than a regenerated version of classical Rome. 

One of Charlemagne’s problems was that there were no highly orga- 
nized political units near enough to northwestern Europe for him to ob- 
serve them in operation. In many regeneration situations, the would-be 
regenerator has available not only a template based on written or oral re- 
cords of varying quality, but also observations of neighboring, currently 
more-centralized societies. In a sense, the organization of these societies 
also constitutes a kind of historical template. 

The borrowing of organizational models from one’s neighbors is ex- 
ceedingly common in ethnopolitical history. Though not ordinarily con- 
sidered a mode of regeneration, borrowing can play a central part in the 
maintaining of the regional models, detailed enough to count as templates, 
that have been applied and reapplied repeatedly by societies within a given 
region over periods of many centuries. Examples include kingdoms in the 
Burma-Thailand-Laos-Cambodia-Assam region, the historical states of 
South Asia, and indeed states and statelike units in most other regions with 
enduring political patterns, such as northwestern Europe, the northern 
Mediterranean, the Middle East, and Mesoamerica. At a given time, any 
such region is likely to contain a number of individual political units that 
rise and fall in an unsynchronized fashion, with some reaching an apo- 
gee of success while their neighbors, quite possibly because of competition 
from successful units, fall into deep decay or dissolution. In such regional 
systems, regeneration and new generation are normal events, both based 
on the use of currently successful units as models. The currently successful 
units, however, are themselves modeled on past successful units, and those 
in turn have used models even further in the past. In this way, political units 
themselves serve as historical records, transcribed afresh with the rise of 
each new or regenerated kingdom. Although the transcription is undoubt- 
edly imperfect, the models—being actual functioning polities—are not 
only highly detailed but also convincingly workable. One could argue that 
chains of overlapping political units are as effective a device for maintain- 
ing regenerative continuity as are the detailed written records kept by East 
Asian and to a lesser extent Middle Eastern, Mediterranean, and northwest- 
ern European societies. 

It is not always true that complexly organized polities will be regenerated 
after a decline (see, for example, the case of Tumilaca in ancient Peru; Sims, 
chapter 8). In regions with traditions of state organization and more or less 
widely accepted organizational models, regeneration may be a predictable 
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process, aborted only by large-scale disasters like the demographic decline 
and political turmoil that occurred in western Europe between the fourth 
and seventh centuries. In other regions, however, declines may be perma- 
nent, without a subsequent regeneration. Most possible cases of this kind 
have occurred in regions without a tradition of complex political organiza- 
tion, such as eastern North America, southern Africa, and perhaps Oceania 
or prehistoric northern Eurasia. Both the Hopewell culture of southern 
Ohio and the Zimbabwe culture of Africa have long seemed anomalously 
highly organized for their regions and periods. Both were eventually re- 
placed by markedly less complex polities and did not regenerate. Perhaps 
we may hazard the generalization that such abortive efforts at increasing 
political complexity were commonplace in earlier periods of centralization 
and intensification, before usable models had been developed and before 
methods of documenting continuity, such as writing, had come into being. 


From Funan to Angkor 
Collapse and Regeneration in Ancient Cambodia 


Miriam T. Stark 


The cyclical quality of ancient states (Adams 1988; Feinman 1998; Marcus 
1998; Yoffee 1988b) is abundantly evident in mainland Southeast Asia, where 
multiple and overlapping histories of collapse and regeneration characterized 
the region from the first millennium ap onward (Hutterer 1982:562; Stark and 
Allen 1998). Many areas experienced this first pulse of state formation, from 
the Irawaddy River valley of Myanmar and the Chao Phraya delta of Thailand 
to the Bac Bo region of northern Vietnam. The archaeological record of early 
Southeast Asia involves nucleated settlements and religious monuments that 
suggest a close articulation of religious ideology and sociopolitical organiza- 
tion (see also Hagesteijn 1996:187). 

The very monumentality of the ninth—fourteenth century Angkorian 
empire may explain why scholarship on ancient Cambodia continues to fo- 
cus on the latter period of ancient Khmer civilization rather than on its ear- 
lier periods. Yet the Angkorian state represents the endpoint in a 1,500-year 
developmental sequence, the beginnings of which lie in the late prehistoric 
period. From the mid first millennium ap onward, Khmers constructed 
brick, stone, and laterite monuments with dedicatory stelae bearing Khmer, 
Sanskrit, or Khmer and Sanskrit inscriptions; these constitute the primary 
indigenous documentary source. Conventional historiography (e.g., Briggs 
1951; Coedés 1968; Wheatley 1983) depends inordinately on Chinese docu- 
mentary evidence rather than on indigenous inscriptions to reconstruct 
ancient Khmer history. Resultant reconstructions are problematic (Jacques 
1979:371; Stark 1998), as Chinese dynastic annals describe “kingdoms” that 
emissaries encountered, while most indigenous inscriptions record the be- 
neficence of aspiring elite individuals. 

While the Chinese documentary record focuses on periods of politi- 
cal consolidation and dissolution through time, indigenous documents 
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emphasize long-term political unity and continuity. Beginning no later 
than the mid first millennium ap, individual Khmer states rose and fell for 
more than nine centuries. External documentary sources misrepresent the 
region’s actual history, which counterpoised conflict and power struggles 
of individual rulers against persistent social and ideological institutions for 
many centuries (Vickery 1998; Wolters 1979). 

If Khmer states were inherently fragile, then what accounts for the per- 
sistence of the Khmer civilization for more than a thousand years? And, 
following George Cowgill (1988:275), how closely was the Angkorian lon- 
gevity connected to degrees and kinds of economic, political, and social 
integration? 

This chapter examines the nature of collapse and regeneration in ancient 
Cambodia by identifying points of continuity and discontinuity in the se- 
quence. Sociopolitical change in ancient Khmer civilization appears to have 
assumed two primary forms: (1) collapse and regeneration of economic and 
social institutions that mark the life spans of individual “states” (some of 
which the Chinese described), and (2) some continuity in elites’ practice 
of Indic religious ideologies to legitimate their claims to power, which or- 
dered the political organization of the first- and second-millennium Khmer 
states.’ 

That continuity in the “cultural matrix” (Wolters 1999) characterizes the 
ancient Khmer civilization through time is becomingly increasingly clear 
as research on ancient Cambodia accelerates. This syncretism melded as- 
pects of Indic ideology with an emergent Khmer cultural identity and was 
embodied in elite practice and temple construction. It proved instrumen- 
tal in regenerating Khmer states during the turbulence that characterized 
Cambodia’s early history. 


Historical Sequence 


Cambodia’s ancient history isamong the least known in Southeast Asia, owing 
to decades of civil war and a parochial, colonialist tradition of historiography 
that has only recently been challenged. Most scholars have relied on exter- 
nal documentary sources such as Chinese annals, contemporary inscriptions 
(in Sanskrit and Khmer), and retrospective Angkorian period allusions to the 
pre-Angkorian period to reconstruct a dynastic history of Khmer civilization. 
Problems are inherent in taking either the inscriptions or the Chinese sources 
literally or privileging one source over the other (Jacques 1979, 1995; Vickery 
1994, 1998). Both sources probably sought to elevate existing polities to king- 
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dom status: the former out of self-aggrandizement and legitimation, and the 
latter out of self-promotion. 

Archaeological research has played a secondary role in studying the 
Cambodian historical sequence, for political as well as historical reasons. 
Yet archaeological research in neighboring Thailand documents a continu- 
ous trend toward increasing complexity in the first millennium Bc and the 
emergence of relatively stratified societies by the time of contact with South 
Asia (Higham 2002:193-212). 

The name “Funan” was applied to the earliest state in the Mekong delta 
(fig. 10.1), which emissaries visited during the third and sixth centuries ap 
(Coedés 1968; Pelliot 1903). Chinese annals and indigenous inscriptions 
(in Khmer and in Sanskrit) also document a successor state to Funan in 
the lower Mekong basin that materialized in the seventh century ap along 
the banks of the Mekong River in central Cambodia. The third polity ap- 
peared two centuries later in the northwestern region of the country and 
is known as Angkor. Its florescence after the ninth century ap and collapse 
six centuries later created the Khmer empire, the largest territorial entity in 
mainland Southeast Asia. A growing body of archaeological and historical 
research on these polities is forcing scholars to revise their conventional 
models of political structure and process. 


Cultural Chronology 


The following periods demarcate the political history of ancient Cambodia 
(table 10.1): (1) the early historic period, which straddles the boundary be- 
tween the Iron Age and the historic period; (2) the pre-Angkorian period, a 
term that Cambodian scholars have used for nearly a century; (3) the early 
Angkorian period, to designate the period during which the Angkorian pol- 
ity was established and developed; and (4) the mature Angkorian period, to 
identify the period of the Khmer empire’s greatest expansion. The Khmer 
empire did not collapse until some point during the mid fifteenth century, 
but the period after ap 1250 is excluded because this era involved a gradual 
decline in the political and economic prominence of the region from which 
the Khmer state never recovered. 

The term “state” is used here to refer to a polity characterized by at 
least two classes of social strata, in which the government is centralized 
and specialized (following Feinman 1998). Determining scalar differences 
between successive Cambodian states is essential to understanding their 
structure, where scale refers to the extent of territorial integration (follow- 
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Figure 10.1 Mainland Southeast Asia during the early first millennium AD (after Hall 1985). 


Table 10.1 Temporal framework for Southeast Asia 


Time period Date range Cultural development 

Early Historic ~500 BC—~AD 500 Origin of earliest state and development of 
international maritime trade 

Pre-Angkorian AD 500—~800 Adoption of indigenous writing and expansion 
of early states 

Early Angkorian AD 802-1000 Founding and expansion of the Khmer empire 


Mature Angkorian AD 1001-1250 Florescence of the Khmer empire 
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ing Adams 1988:23). Lack of systematic archaeological survey precludes the 
construction of standard site distributional maps. The following maps in- 
stead combine well-documented sites with dated inscriptions to indicate 
the geographic extent (but not the precise configuration) of each of these 
periods of time. 


The Early Historic Period and the Rise of “Funan” 


One of the earliest and most important polities in this process emerged in 
the rich alluvial lowlands of the Mekong delta of southern Cambodia and 
Vietnam. Described in detail by visiting Chinese emissaries (Pelliot 1903) 
and linked intimately to the international maritime trade network that cir- 
culated goods from China to Rome, the Mekong delta formed an economic 
and administrative hub in the region from the early to the mid first millen- 
nium AD. This was a time of international maritime trade, with overland 
and ocean routes that linked Han China with the Roman empire through 
South and Southeast Asia (Ray 1989, 1994; Smith 1999). 

South Asian religious and political ideas also diffused eastward into 
Southeast Asia during this period. Indic statuary, Sanskrit-derived scripts, 
and brick monuments are materializations of this trend that vary in form 
from one region to the next. As one example, pre-eighth-century Vishnu 
sculptures have been recovered from a broad geographic region that be- 
gins in the Mekong delta, extends south along peninsular Thailand and 
Malaysia, and ends in western Java (Dalsheimer and Manguin 1998:106-7; 
Lavy 2003). Despite regional variation in Vishnu sculptures, the shared ico- 
nography partly resembles fourth-century Pallava styles from the Andhra 
coast of eastern India (Ray 1989:53) and reflects a widespread economic and 
ideological network. 

South and Southeast Asia formed critical interstitial zones for this inter- 
action. Archaeological evidence suggests that complex polities that might 
be described as early states emerged by the early first millennium ap, after 
a protracted period of internal political development that involved intra- 
regional trade networks (Christie 1990, 1995; Higham 2002:168—227). These 
early states appeared during a time when economic relations between 
South and Southeast Asia seem to have become regularized (Bellina 1998, 
2003; Glover 1996). 

After a six-decade research hiatus caused by the Indochinese conflict 
and subsequent civil war, archaeological research in both Cambodia and 
Vietnam has begun to document occupational sequences between circa 500 
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Bc and ap 500, or the early historic period (Stark 1998). Since 1975, archae- 
ologists have documented a substantial number of archaeological sites dat- 
ing to this period throughout the Mekong delta (Dao Lin Cén 1998; Ha Van 
Tan 1986; Trinh Thi Hoa 1996). The indigenous documentary record for 
this period is thin; only three to four inscriptions, all in Sanskrit, predate 
the seventh century in southern Cambodia and southern Vietnam (Vickery 
1998:37). 

Figure 10.2 uses well-dated archaeological sites and inscriptions to provide 
the approximate boundaries of these early historic polities, which extended 
east into Vietnam and perhaps as far west as the Chao Phraya river basin 
(Thailand): the area traditionally known as Funan is hatched. Knowledge of 
“Funan” derives almost exclusively from Chinese dynastic histories that were 
written during the early to mid first millennium ap (Ishizawa 1995; Pelliot 
1903).3 

The only reliable histories for Funan date from the third and sixth cen- 
turies, when Chinese records describe Funan as a polity with protourban 
centers (Pelliot 1903; Wheatley 1983:123). Chinese emissaries described 
multiple and competing capitals that housed substantial populations, ar- 
able lands, large walled and moated settlements that housed elites in their 
wooden palaces, and libraries that were filled with documents. The annals 
recorded the existence of sculptors and scribes who worked in stone as well 
as the presence of sumptuary goods such as precious metals and pearls (Co- 
edés 1968:40—42, 46-47; Malleret 1959, 1962; Pelliot 1903). 

Evidence from archaeology and art history suggests that these early his- 
toric polities were centered in southern Cambodia and Vietnam (Ha Van 
Tan 1986; Stark 1998; Trinh Thi Hoa 1996). At least ninety “Oc Eo” period 
complexes have been recorded throughout southern Vietnam’s Mekong 
delta (Vo Si Khai 2003); contemporary sites have been reported along the 
coasts of peninsular Siam with similar material culture. This peninsular 
region served as an important point in the Asian maritime route as early as 
the fourth century ap, and many trading settlements were established along 
its eastern shores, which faced the Mekong delta (Manguin 2004:296). 

The Mekong delta’s inland settlements, which today lie in Cambodia, 
are found along the edge of floodplains whose inundation each year lasted 
approximately six months and formed a natural irrigated agricultural sys- 
tem. Over several centuries, populations reaped great yields from the land 
(Pelliot 1903). Canal networks cut across the delta to link settlements and 
facilitate the movement of goods have now been documented in both Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam (Bishop et al. 2003; Bourdonneau 2003). 
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Figure 10.2 Proposed minimal geographic extent, based on extant distributional information on 
archaeological sites and inscriptions, of the Funan polity (marked with hatching) and a possible 
Tonle Sap polity (marked with dot pattern), early historic period. Gray areas indicate mountain 
ranges or islands, except for the area southwest of Angkor, which demarcates the Tonle Sap lake. 
Circles mark sites; triangles mark inscriptions. 
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To the south were probable coastal centers (ports) that negotiated mari- 
time trade with foreigners, funneled sumptuary goods to the north, and re- 
ceived agricultural goods in exchange to feed traders and coastal populations 
whose local environment was not amenable to agriculture. Indian sources 
from the first millennium ap reported the Roman empire’s demand for 
Southeast Asia’s aromatic woods, camphor, and cloves (Ray 1989:47). China 
also sought these goods—among others—as well as western products that 
were transshipped through Southeast Asia (Hall 1992). With the collapse 
of the Han empire in the third century ap, Asia’s maritime trade route via 
Southeast Asia became even more important (Manguin 2004:292). 

The recovery of watercraft dated to the first millennium ap suggests 
that Southeast Asians had the maritime technology and seafaring knowl- 
edge to participate in the international maritime trade network. They may 
have even controlled commercial traffic in the South China Sea at this time. 
Remains of at least four traditional Southeast Asian sewn-plank watercraft 
have been recovered that yield radiocarbon dates from the first millennium 
AD (Manguin 1996:186). 

Funan rulers were diplomats, warriors, and privileged trading partners 
with the Chinese. At least twenty-six embassies were sent from Funan to 
the imperial Chinese courts of the third century Wu and sixth century Sui 
dynasties (Ishizawa 1995:17). Each brought tribute or quasi-tribute with 
them.* Chinese annals also describe the battles that Funan rulers fought 
and the conquests that they made. These included expansion of their ter- 
ritories in the third century ap to include coastal trading settlements along 
the Gulf of Thailand and peninsular Malaysia, ensuring direct access to the 
Chinese markets (Pelliot 1903; see also Manguin 2004:297). 

Most Funan rulers’ names are lost to history, but one name that the 
Chinese recorded was the first (Kaundinya) Jayavarman, who ruled by or 
before AD 478 (Coedés 1968:57-58; Vickery 1998:70) and began what was 
to become a thousand-year Khmer rule of the region. Rudravarman, the 
last king of Funan, declared Angkor Borei his capital in ap 514 (Coedeés 
1968:60—61; Vickery 1998:45). Archaeological field investigations at Angkor 
Borei suggest that this settlement had already been occupied nearly a thou- 
sand years before Rudravarman came to power (Stark 2003; Stark and Bong 
2001; Stark et al. 1999). 

Chinese documentary evidence, indigenous inscriptions, and an emerg- 
ing archaeological record suggest that the Mekong delta in the early first 
millennium ap comprised multiple competing polities rather than a single 
unified kingdom (e.g., Jacques 1979:376-77, 1990:257; Vickery 1998; Wheat- 
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ley 1983:125-27). In frequent comparisons to a mandala structure, schol- 
ars argue that each polity was headed by a charismatic leader or “man of 
prowess” (following Wolters 1999) whose entourage constituted the core 
of a sociopolitical unit (Bentley 1986:292-93; Higham 1989; Tambiah 1976, 
1977). This multicentric political configuration may represent an extension 
of heterarchical dynamics that structured polities of the mid to late first 
millennium sc throughout much of mainland Southeast Asia (Bronson 
1979:320; Dalsheimer and Manguin 1998:104-5; Manguin 2002; White 1995; 
White and Pigott 1996). While such “polycentricity” characterizes many 
early states worldwide (Adams 2001:350), more systematic archaeological 
survey is needed in both Cambodia and Vietnam to find its signature in the 
delta’s archaeological record. 


From Funan to Chenla and the Pre-Angkorian Period 


Chinese dynastic descriptions of the Funan state disappear in the mid sixth 
century AD, Tang dynastic records report the conquest of Funan by “Chen- 
la” in the early seventh century ap (Ma Tuan-lin 1883), and archaeological 
evidence from the Funan port town of Oc Eo suggests that the settlement 
was abandoned by the mid seventh century (Manguin 2004:300). Popula- 
tion settlement, however, persisted throughout the Mekong delta: religious 
shrines in the hills above Oc Eo were probably used for five or six more 
centuries, and substantial settlement associated with brick shrines contin- 
ued in the Angkor Borei region to the north (Stark and Bong 2004). This 
reported conquest of Funan may merely have been a dynastic dispute (Co- 
edés 1968:68), and perhaps the “collapse” the Chinese describe was instead a 
geographic shift by Funan rulers to the north in response to declining trade 
returns as they sought to capitalize on newly opened trade routes to central 
Vietnam (Vickery 1998). The “end” of Funan corresponds closely with a 
southward shift in maritime trade networks to Sumatra and the rise of the 
trading empire of Srivijaya. The termination of Funan is also contempo- 
raneous with a shift in overland trade networks that occurred when the 
Chinese gained control of trade routes across central Asia (Hall 1982, 1985); 
dating to this period as well is the first well-documented appearance of 
Indic statuary and architecture that scholars associate with “Indianization” 
in Southeast Asia (Manguin 2004:292). 

In this period, large walled settlements containing ritual brick architec- 
ture appear farther north in the middle Mekong region of central Cambo- 
dia, but archaeological research has yet to date the construction and occu- 
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pational histories of these sites. The subsequent kingdom of Chenla prob- 
ably covered most of modern-day Cambodia (Vickery 1998:43). Approxi- 
mately 150 inscriptions from the sixth through eighth centuries have been 
translated; of these, 76 were written in Khmer, 46 contain both Khmer and 
Sanskrit sections, 27 were written exclusively in Sanskrit, and 1 was written 
in the Pali language (Vickery 1998:91-92). Since Angkorian descendants of 
the Funan population spoke Khmer, some scholars (notably Vickery 1994) 
argue that the Funan population also spoke Khmer. In this scenario, San- 
skrit served primarily as a liturgical language. 

Figure 10.3 illustrates the distribution of archaeological sites and inscrip- 
tions dated to the sixth through the eighth century throughout modern-day 
Cambodia; the area traditionally recognized as Chenla is hatched. This pre- 
Angkorian period is poorly known from all viewpoints: archaeological, art 
historical, and historical. Almost no systematic archaeological research has 
been undertaken on pre-Angkorian sites, the period is not ushered in by dis- 
tinctive art styles, and few indigenous inscriptions inform directly on politi- 
cal developments during this period (Vickery 1994:202—4). To reconstruct the 
Chenla period, previous historians (Briggs 1951; Coedés 1968:65—66) relied 
on Chinese annals, particularly the History of the Sui, or Suishu, which cov- 
ered the years AD 581-617 and was compiled from ap 629 to 636 (Wilkinson 
2000). They placed the Chenla capital to the north, in southern Laos at the 
site of Wat Phu (Coedeés 1968:66). 

The political organization of this period was probably less centralized 
yet more complex than French colonial scholars have portrayed it (Vickery 
1994). At the least, Chenla was an “overgrown tribal confederacy” (Sedov 
1978:113) of a militaristic character; at the most, seventh-century Chenla 
comprised a series of competing power centers rather than a single uni- 
fied state. For example, Tang dynastic annals describe missions from “little 
countries of the Southern tribes” (Wolters 1974:357) that may have included 
as many as five pre-Angkorian polities in northwestern Cambodia alone. 
Leaders of these northwestern principalities vied with each other for power 
and were subjugated by Jayavarman I (son of Bhavavarman) after circa AD 
655 (Vickery 1998:343—46; Wolters 1973, 1974). Nearly three decades after his 
death, his daughter Jayadevi ascended the throne. The political stability that 
followed remains anomalous in ancient Cambodia’s rather turbulent po- 
litical history. 

Distributional patterning from the limited extant archaeological database 
provides evidence for ideological continuity from Funan to Chenla. Khmer 
and Sanskrit inscriptions suggest that local elites builtand consecrated shrines 


Figure 10.3 Proposed minimal geographic extent, based on extant distributional information on 
archaeological sites and inscriptions, of the Chenla polity (marked with hatching) and a possible 
Tonle Sap polity (marked with dot pattern in the area of Angkor), pre-Angkorian period. Gray areas 
indicate mountain ranges or islands, except for the area southwest of Angkor, which demarcates 
the Tonle Sap lake. Circles mark sites; triangles mark inscriptions. 
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and sanctuaries, inscribing their acts of generosity for posterity. Cambodians 
embraced both Hinduism and Buddhism after the fifth century ap, but the 
Vaishnavite and Saivite Hindu cults left a deeper material imprint than did 
Buddhism. The recovery of mitred Vishnu sculptures from sites in the Me- 
kong delta and throughout the coastal peninsular region (Manguin 2004:303) 
suggests that Vaishnavism predominated to the south, while Saivism was em- 
braced by populations north of the delta and around the Tonle Sap. The ap- 
pearance ofa fused Vishnu/Shiva deity called Harihara in the seventh century 
AD may signal ideological and political unification of these regions into an- 
cient Cambodia for the first time (Lavy 2003). 

Cambodia’s rulers in these inscriptions bore Hindu or Vedic names, 
reflecting an early and intense assimilation of Brahmanical-Hindu ideol- 
ogy into the local ruling ideology. In their adoption of Hindu deities, pre- 
Angkorian rulers and elite individuals institutionalized some deeply held in- 
digenous practices of ancestor worship (see review in Lavy 2003). That worship 
of these Indic deities was more important to the elite than to the commoners 
is likely, in part because of the elites’ desire to participate in the Hindu cos- 
mological world that visiting Vaishnavite teachers (bhakti) lyrically described 
(Wolters 1999:109-11). Sites for the construction of local temples and shrines 
to house Indic images were selected in part based on the location of ancestral 
spirits that commoners already worshipped. Vishnu and other Brahmanical 
deities, then, were superimposed on extant spirits (Aeusrivongse 1976:114—15) 
to produce sites of spiritual and political potency. 

The distribution of dated archaeological sites and inscriptions indicates 
a shift in the center of settlement gravity northward by the mid seventh 
century AD. The first king of Chenla, Isanavarman, consecrated Indic im- 
ages and established his first capital at the walled four-hundred-hectare 
settlement of Sambor Prei Kuk. Approximately two decades after the death 
of Isanavarman, his descendant Jayavarman II established his capital to the 
south at Banteay Prei Nokor (Coedés 1968:98; Vickery 1998:346). 


The Rise of Angkor 


Within a few decades, Jayavarman II moved northwest to the banks of 
the Tonle Sap. From the end of the eighth to the late ninth century (ap 
791-877), almost no Khmer-language inscriptions were produced; vocabu- 
lary shifts also characterize this period (Vickery 1998:84-85). Philological 
evidence, then, suggests a kind of rupture that is poorly understood as yet. 
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Interestingly, the material record offers evidence for a reconfiguration of pre- 
existing social and ideological institutions. Notable among these is a shift in 
political leadership that involved the adoption of the devaraja rite and the 
establishment of a state religion in the form of the Saivite cult of the royal 
lingas on the temple pyramids of Angkor (see Kulke 1978). The direct rela- 
tionship to the gods, especially Shiva, that this form of statecraft offered to 
Angkorian rulers gave them substantially more power and legitimacy than 
their predecessors had. 

In declaring himself the Khmer people’s cakravartin, or universal mon- 
arch, in AD 802, Jayavarman II became the first king of the Angkorian period. 
The dynastic history of the Angkorian state from the tenth century onward 
is well known and examined elsewhere in great detail (Boisselier 1966; Briggs 
1951). Figure 10.4, based on a sample of dated archaeological sites and dated 
inscriptions, circumscribes the approximate geographic extent of the early 
Angkorian period (hatched area). 

The archaeological record of the early and mature Angkorian periods 
within Cambodia beyond the capital region in the northwest remains 
poorly known. Epigraphic research and archaeological surveys in adjacent 
northeastern Thailand (e.g., Welch 1998) and in the Tonle Sap region (e.g., 
Pottier 1999; Wolters 1974), however, suggest significant overlap in the dat- 
ing of sites in northeastern Thailand, in southern Laos, in southern Cam- 
bodia, and in northwestern Cambodia. Thus, complex polities may have 
emerged concurrently in three discrete geographic regions of Cambodia: 
the Mekong delta, the middle Mekong, and the Tonle Sap region. 

Analysis of inscriptions indicates that between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, the Khmer economy increasingly relied on tribute and corvée labor 
to support the state (Sedov 1978:123). Subjects were expected to render tribute 
in both agricultural and manufactured goods and to serve as labor for con- 
struction projects and in the military. In concert with military conquests to 
the west, regional and international trade became important by the eleventh 
century under the reign of Suryavarman I (Hall1975,1979). During this time, 
the Khmer empire reached its greatest areal extent (fig. 10.5). That much of 
modern-day Thailand and some of Vietnam lay within its realm is clear from 
this distributional map of eleventh- to mid-thirteenth-century archaeologi- 
cal sites and inscriptions. 

Despite the importance of this period for its economic and military ex- 
pansions, little documentary or archaeological information exists concern- 
ing the domestic and international economy (but see Ricklefs 1966). Local 
provincial elites appointed by the Khmer rulers controlled a series of local 
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Figure 10.4 Proposed minimal geographic extent, based on extant distributional information on 
archaeological sites and inscriptions, of the early Angkorian polity (marked with hatching). Gray 
areas indicate mountain ranges or islands, except for the area southwest of Angkor, which 
demarcates the Tonle Sap lake. Circles mark sites; triangles mark inscriptions. 
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Figure 10.5 Proposed minimal geographic extent, based on extant distributional information 
on archaeological sites and inscriptions, of the mature Angkorian 
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systems across the Khmer region. The tax and/or tribute that government 
officials collected from these provincial areas would have been funneled 
back into the center to support public works such as temple construction. 
Provincial markets were focal points for local systems, and temples located 
near these markets linked the Khmer center to its periphery through a se- 
ries of mutual dependencies. Angkor’s participation in international trade 
with China and South Asia was limited after the eleventh century ap (Hall 
1975). 

Jayavarman VII was the last great king of Angkor, and successive leaders 
could not return their country to the prominence the Khmer empire had 
once held. Warfare became more common in the fourteenth century. After 
a sustained siege by the Siamese in ap 1430-1431, the Thais sacked the city 
of Angkor. Multiple factors contributed to the collapse of the Khmer state: 
structurally unstable relations between the rulers and their elite, econom- 
ic challenges that an ever-expanding and largely autonomous periphery 
posed to the center, periodic civil war, and the intrusion of Buddhist ideas 
into the predominantly Hindu world of Khmer statecraft all contributed 
(see also Hagesteijn 1987). Cambodia’s political center moved south again 
to the banks of the Mekong River, and the former Khmer capital was left to 
villagers and monks. 


Collapse and Regeneration from Funan to Angkor 


The history of the Khmer civilization is characterized by cycles of fragmen- 
tation, collapse, and reorganization. Seats of power shifted across space, 
rulers alternated in their preference of Indic religious denomination, breaks 
occurred in royal dynastic succession, and the polity grew progressively 
more inward focused through time. Embedded within this turbulent po- 
litical and social history are threads of continuity that Oliver Wolters (1999) 
describes as a cultural matrix of social and ideological institutions; some 
threads persist from the late first millennium sc until the fall of Angkor 
circa AD 1432. 

Economic and ideological foundations of the Khmer civilization exhibit 
substantial continuity through time and counterbalance political discon- 
tinuities in the kingly reigns that historians generally study. This pattern 
might well be called “template regeneration” (Bronson, chapter 9). What 
accounts for this longevity in the Khmer civilization? Bennet Bronson 
(1988:212) maintains that one reason for the longevity of the Southeast 
Asian classical states, including Angkor, lay in the absence of “barbarians” at 
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their peripheries, in contrast to the case of northern India. But internal fac- 
tors were equally if not more important—namely, the domestic economic 
organization of these polities and the ways in which elites embraced Indic 
ideologies to garner wealth and legitimize their power. The following dis- 
cussion concentrates on economic, political, and ideological aspects of the 
Khmer civilization. 


Economic Patterns 


Khmer economic organization from the early historic to the mature Ang- 
korian period involved a stable domestic economy of subsistence agricul- 
ture and a fluctuating international economy based on trade. Continuity 
characterizes the agrarian Khmer economy, which perennially relied on lo- 
cally managed irrigation agriculture, involving flood-recession techniques 
where possible even during the height of Khmer power from the ninth to 
the fourteenth century ap (van Liere 1980). 

By the Angkorian period, this subsistence economy depended on tribute 
extracted from the rural provincial population to support the state’s admin- 
istrative and political activities in the core region. In most respects, how- 
ever, agrarian production remained fixed at the local level. Little evidence 
exists for a centralized economic system in provincial areas that might have 
consistently channeled surplus to the center (Welch 1989, 1998). 

The only exceptions to this local and regional economic autonomy lay 
in the support of temples (or “foundations,” following Vickery 1998) that 
formed the core of local communities. These temple estates formed major 
economic units, controlling farmlands that elites had donated; the produce 
grown on the estates supported the vast number of attached specialists for 
the temple. Khmer temple estates absorbed substantial amounts of land, 
goods, livestock, and labor (field hands, temple assistants, dancers) from 
local elites and involved local populations. 

These local cults (Vickery 1998) or “kin temples” (Hagesteijn 1987) 
formed an economic and ideological basis of Khmer society by the seventh 
century AD. Indic notions of karma may partly explain the proliferation of 
first-millennium religious architecture. Individuals increased their karma 
for the next life by establishing temples or making donations to extant tem- 
ples (see also Hagesteijn 1996:189, passim). Entrenched and aspiring elite 
members recorded their temple offerings in stone. Such activity is clear in 
the earliest dated Khmer inscription (K. 600) from Angkor Borei in south- 
ern Cambodia. This inscription lists donations to the temple/foundation by 
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two elite individuals: nine males, nine females, two children, eighty head of 
cattle, two buffalo, ten goats, forty coconut trees, and two rice fields (Vick- 
ery 1998:277). How much earlier this temple economy might extend back in 
time awaits chronometric dating of the brick monuments across southern 
Cambodia and southern Vietnam. 

Whereas continuity characterizes ancient Khmer domestic economic 
organization, discontinuity exists in its international trade orientation. 
The Funan polities of the early to mid first millennium ap were exten- 
sively involved in trade (Hall 1982, 1985; Malleret 1959, 1962), and the most 
active economic and diplomatic relationships with China occurred before 
the seventh century ap, during the gradual collapse of the Chinese Tang 
state (Hall 1979:421-22). Insufficient evidence exists pertaining to Chenla 
economic organization for scholars to identify points of continuity or dis- 
continuity from its predecessor. 

Angkorian period successors to Funan, however, grew increasingly insu- 
lar. In China’s Song dynasty (AD 960-1279), contemporaneous with the pe- 
riod most closely associated with the height of the Khmer empire, records 
of Khmer tributary missions are scarce compared to missions reported for 
neighboring polities including Champa (central Vietnam) and southern Su- 
matra (Wong 1979). During this era, polities in Java and Sumatra developed 
multiple shipping ports, hosted foreign merchants, and established coinage 
(Christie 1999). The Khmer empire never developed a standardized currency, 
instead using exchange equivalents in gold, silver, rice, cloth, cattle, butter, 
and slaves (Sedov 1978:125), and remained a marginal player in the China— 
Southeast Asia trade network. 

Archaeological research indicates that most successive polities focused 
instead on the circulation of goods within regions under their direct con- 
trol (Stark 2004; Welch 1989). The geographic extent of the Khmer empire 
expanded and contracted according to ruler: selected Angkorian rulers in 
the tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth centuries had expansionist aims and 
acquired more land through successful military campaigns. Under these 
rulers, the Khmer empire controlled more area than did any of its contem- 
poraries in mainland Southeast Asia. 


Political Patterns 


The documentary record of ancient Cambodia provides an excellent case 
study in collapse and regeneration. Documentary accounts record the col- 
lapse of Funan, internecine struggles within Chenla, the twelfth-century 
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sacking of Angkor by the Chams in the chaos that followed the death of 
Suryavarman II, and the rapid regeneration of the Khmer empire by its last 
great ruler, Jayavarman VII. For more than five hundred years before the 
establishment of Angkor, multiple, interacting polities competed with each 
other for power and access to material and ideological resources (Jacques 
1990:257; Welch 1998:218). The establishment of the Angkorian polity in the 
ninth century ap did not end this competition, since rival successors and 
usurpers often fought each other to control the throne (e.g., Briggs 1951; 
Vickery 1985). Between the ninth and the eleventh century ap, Angkorian 
rulers established new capitals at least six times. 

One reason that Angkorian rulership was not stable lay in the bilateral 
descent rules that structured Khmer social organization (Kirsch 1976). This 
descent system, coupled with royal polygamy as kings built alliances through 
multiple marriages, created multiple competitors for the throne. Of the 
twenty-seven Angkorian rulers from circa aD 802 to 1432, four were recog- 
nized usurpers and seven were “second grade relatives” (following Hage- 
steijn 1987:163) of the king and lacked legitimate claim to the throne. In fact, 
the Angkorian military devoted substantial effort to suppressing internal 
revolts and mutinies at various points in history (Sedov 19787127). 

Perhaps another reason for collapse and regeneration in the Angkorian 
state lay in its lack of professional generals or a hereditary military. Instead, 
the state relied primarily on labor from its citizens (Chou Ta-Kuan 1993; 
Sedov 1978:127) and on alliance networks based on patron-client relation- 
ships between the center’s ruler and provincial elites (see review in Stark 
2004:107—11). One clear example of collapse is depicted in a bas relief on the 
Bayon that commemorates the state’s disintegration in AD 1177 under Cham 
attack; the new king Jayavarman VII reunified Cambodia for its last great 
florescence. During most of its existence, then, ancient Khmer civilization 
was both fragile and loosely integrated. Cycles of consolidation alternated 
with political fragmentation, and only a few rulers were able to wrest con- 
trol from the provincial level to effectively centralize the state during their 
reigns. 

Chinese annals and indigenous inscriptions record “men of prowess” 
(Wolters 1999) in the early historic period who emerged as overlords and 
established their power over principalities throughout the Khmer lands. 
Throughout the sequence, these leaders attracted followers and command- 
ed political power and respect, becoming essential components of the Ang- 
korian political system (Mabbett 1977). Such elite individuals were also the 
leading worshippers of the Indic deities (Wolters 1979:433), appropriating 
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order through practice of Indic rituals, shrine construction, and dedications 
of these monuments to the Indian deities. Such ritualization and aestheti- 
cization of the elite is integral to the process of state formation (Baines and 
Yoffee 1998:233-36). Pre-Angkorian brick monuments found across Cam- 
bodia and southern Vietnam housed Indic images or served as mortuary 
monuments and materialized elite power through ideology. Such founda- 
tions may have been constructed as early as the mid first millennium ap (Vo 
Si Khai 1998). 

Recent analysis of indigenous Khmer inscriptions (Vickery 1986, 1998) 
suggests that significant breaks occurred in the nature of political leader- 
ship from the sixth through eighth centuries ap. Before the eighth century 
AD, political authority rested in the hands of local hereditary and perhaps 
matrilineal poi, who were directly responsible for smaller territories. Politi- 
cal transformations during the eighth century ap, however, replaced this 
leadership structure with a patrilineal descent system of rulers (using the 
suffix -varman). 

By the Angkorian era, larger-scale administrative units (including tem- 
ples) had developed to support their universal monarch/king (devaraja or 
cakravartin), and the ruler became responsible for larger and more topo- 
graphically variable regions. The rules of royal succession may not have 
changed substantially, however. Elites reckoned descent bilaterally in the 
pre-Angkorian era (Vickery 1998), and some of the greatest Angkorian kings 
gained legitimation through the female line (see review in Kirsch 1976). 


Ideology and Identity 


Some aspects of the religious ideological system remained constant from the 
early historic to the Angkorian period (e.g., the local adoption of Indic reli- 
gious ideology, writing systems, and iconography), while others changed with- 
in, rather than between, Cambodia’s political epochs. Indic statuary appeared 
in the Mekong basin before the end of the sixth century ap (Dalsheimer and 
Manguin 1998:96, passim). These representations of the gods Shiva and Vish- 
nu reflect the establishment of local Indic cults in the region (Coedeés 1968; 
Wolters 1979). Recent revisionist writing on Khmer religion and statecraft 
have modified earlier assumptions that the region was colonized by Brah- 
mins from South Asia, while still underscoring the Southeast Asian adoption 
of South Asian traditions (Kulke 1990; Mabbett 1997). 

Indigenous Southeast Asians selectively adopted elements of Indic reli- 
gions that fit their needs, alternating between an emphasis on Saivism and 
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one on Vaisnavism (Brown 1996). This ideological orientation toward Hindu 
cults began in the early historic period and persisted into the Angkorian pe- 
riod. The scope of Khmer religious practice transformed from community- 
based cults in the early historic period to state-based and state-financed re- 
ligion by the inception of the Angkorian period in the ninth century ap. So, 
too, did the content, as Angkorian populations turned increasingly toward 
Buddhism after Suryavarman I, generally acknowledged to be Buddhist, 
came to power in the eleventh century (Kulke 1978:33). As increased numbers 
of Khmers turned away from Hinduism and embraced Buddhism, they di- 
rected their donations to Buddhist monasteries instead of (Hindu) state cof- 
fers and may have substantially undermined the Angkorian economic base 
(Hagesteijn 1987). 

Elites supported early historic and pre-Angkorian local cults by con- 
ducting the requisite Indic practices, by obtaining knowledge of sacred In- 
dian literature, and by making vast outlays of capital to finance the creation 
of stone sculptures of deities and the brick monuments that housed these 
creations. Through undertaking such responsibilities, the pre-Angkorian 
elites regulated power and articulated models of cultural and social order 
(following Eisenstadt 1988:241). They attracted and maintained entourages 
and allocated bureaucratic titles such as special counselor, president of the 
royal council, and town governor (Wolters 1979:433). 

While other aspects of the Khmer civilization either changed abruptly 
or cycled in and out of popularity, this thousand-year period was marked 
by a growing sense of social identity that was embodied in the celebration 
of an origin tradition, the widespread use of a single (Khmer) language, 
and the materialization of this language in the Khmer script. The earliest 
Khmer-language inscriptions date to the early seventh century ap, but some 
scholars maintain that populations in central and southern Cambodia had 
spoken Khmer for centuries before then (e.g., Vickery 1994:205). This devel- 
opment and growth of a Khmer ethnic ideology progressively strengthened 
as populations in the region alternated between repelling invaders from the 
east and west and expanding their geopolitical boundaries. 

By the ninth century ap, a clearly Khmer identity emerged in the Ton- 
le Sap region that was expressed through both militarism and art. When 
the Thai army sacked the capital of Angkor in ap 1432, they conquered a 
distinctly Khmer kingdom. In taking the royal Khmer court back to the 
Chao Phraya region, the Thais appropriated distinctly Khmer traditions of 
statecraft, music, and art that reflected a well-developed ethnic and historic 
identity. 
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Collapse and Regeneration in Ancient Cambodian Polities 


A plethora of publications on Cambodia’s ancient history, particularly on 
Angkor, appears each year, yet the amount of archaeological and paleoenvi- 
ronmental research undertaken in this region remains modest. Such work is 
critical to understanding the political ecology of the Khmer empire and of 
its antecedent political formations and will probably require modifications 
to our historical reconstructions. However, the outlines of ancient Cam- 
bodia’s historical trajectory seem reasonably clear. The region witnessed 
an initial and protracted period of cyclical and contingent power centers 
throughout the lower Mekong basin. In less than a millennium, political, 
economic, and ideological power concentrated around the Tonle Sap lake. 

Linking multiple Khmer polities into a single, thousand-year-long tra- 
dition provides new perspectives on the collapse and regeneration of com- 
plex societies in Southeast Asia. Little evidence has thus far been produced 
for the systematic and sustained deployment of force that characterized 
some ancient Chinese, Mesoamerican, and Andean empires and that Alan 
Kolata (chapter 13) describes as “hegemony with sovereignty.” Partly for this 
reason, Cambodia’s cycles of collapse and regeneration can be fit within a 
long-term pattern of resilience and stability (see Adams 1978). 

Cambodia’s recent geopolitical instability and its deeply entrenched co- 
lonialist intellectual traditions have limited the extent to which archaeo- 
logical research has informed on these long-term patterns of change and 
resiliency. Both documentary and archaeological data on the Khmer tra- 
dition, however, offer intriguing clues to some questions concerning the 
nature of collapse and regeneration. 

Discontinuities are most evident in the succession of political rulership 
and in geographic shifts in the center of power through time. Yet many 
aspects of ancient Khmer society remained relatively constant through the 
centuries and form the Khmer “template” for complex societies. One source 
of continuity involves the persistence of a rural agrarian economic base, 
which remained largely unchanged from the early first millennium to the 
twentieth century. Farming populations provided surplus to coastal com- 
munities in the early first millennium ap to support trading ports, and they 
later channeled surplus to the Angkorian capitals to finance public works 
constructions. A second continuity lies in the commitment to the local po- 
litical level; the persistent importance of local (or clan) temples from the 
Funan to the Angkorian period (see also Sedov 1978) is one expression of 
this trend. Extant evidence suggests that lower-level administrative appa- 
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ratuses weathered fluctuations in dynastic rule and shifts in power centers. 
Throughout the sequence, populations supplemented their indigenous 
animistic religion with an Indic-derived religious ideology and notions of 
statecraft. Finally, we see persistence in Khmer sociopolitical organization, 
which specified social relations and emphasized bilateral descent. 

Still other aspects of Khmer society, such as its particular form of re- 
ligious ideology and its international economic orientation, changed in 
cycles. While changes in religious ideology remain difficult to understand, 
shifts in international economic orientation reflect pan—Southeast Asian 
dynamics. The earliest Khmer civilization was integrally involved in an in- 
ternational maritime trade network because trade routes included the Me- 
kong delta. The seventh-century shift in regional trade patterns south to 
Sumatra and thus away from the Khmer region occurred with the rise of 
the trade empire of Srivijaya (Hall 1985). 

Viewing the Khmer civilization in its regional and historical context 
helps explain some of the reasons behind the cyclical patterns discussed 
here. But explaining why particular continuities and discontinuities char- 
acterize ancient Cambodia remains impossible without a more finely tex- 
tured understanding of the archaeological record, which yields insights 
on local demographic, technological, and agricultural shifts through time. 
Future work that combines systematic archaeological research and critical 
documentary analysis can and should illuminate aspects of resilience and 
change in the ancient Khmer civilization. 
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Notes 


1. Debates over the nature and impact of South Asian ideology on Southeast Asian 
state formation continue to rage (e.g., Bellina 1998, 2003; Brown 1996; Christie 1995; 
Glover 1996; Kulke 1990; Mabbett 1997; Smith 1999). 

2. Figures use published information on inscriptions with calendrical dates employ- 
ing the Indic ¢aka system compiled in Jenner 1980 and Vickery 1998. George Coedés 
(1937-1966) recorded a larger corpus of inscriptions that have been dated through pa- 
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leography (de Casparis 1979); these are excluded from the sample. Archaeological site 
distributions were taken from summary maps in Jessup and Zéphir 1997:2, 12. 

3. Twenty-five officially approved dynastic histories cover China’s imperial period 
(e.g., Wilkinson 2000), and a variety of Western-language translations are available 
(Frankel 1957). Three of these histories specifically describe “Funan”: (1) volume 79 of 
the History of the Jin Dynasty, or Jinshu, covers the years aD 265-419 (compiled in ap 
644); (2) volume 58 of the History of the Southern Qi, or Nan Qishu, covers the years AD 
479-502 (compiled from ap 489 through 537); and (3) volume 54 of the History of the 
Liang Dynasty, or Liangshu, covers the years AD 502-556 (compiled from ap 628 through 
635). Additional material is located in the following publications: volume 78 of Nanshi; 
volume 222 (part 2) of Xintangshu; related articles and material dispersed throughout 
volume 36 of the Shujingzhu; and volume 347 in Taipingyulan (also see Ishizawa 1995:13; 
Pelliot 1903:275-77; and Wheatley 1961:114—-15). 

4. Some of the tribute items offered to the Chinese court include gold, silver, copper, 
tin, gharuwood, ivory, peafowl, kingfishers, fruits, and areca nuts. The “Funan” emissar- 
ies also offered tame elephants to the Chinese court in AD 357 and a live rhinoceros in AD 
539 (Wheatley 1983:111147). 


Framing the Maya Collapse 
Continuity, Discontinuity, Method, and Practice in the 
Classic to Postclassic Southern Maya Lowlands 


Diane Z. Chase and Arlen F. Chase 


Despite substantial new research on both the Classic (Ap 250-900) and the 
Postclassic (AD 900-1542 [1697]) period Maya, views of the Classic Maya 
collapse and of the changes that took place in the subsequent Postclassic 
period are very little changed from paradigms established more than thirty 
years ago. While the Postclassic Maya are no longer viewed as a decadent 
and declining population, explanations for a regenerated Maya society con- 
tinue a traditional focus on causal factors such as environmental change or 
destruction, internal or external warfare, and the rise of mercantilism. We 
suggest that viewing the Maya from the perspective of “frames”—a meth- 
odological approach that is used in other disciplines (see Goffman 1974)— 
provides a different and potentially more holistic view of the transforma- 
tion and restructuring of Maya society. Our archaeological research at the 
sites of Caracol (Belize), Nohmul (Belize), Santa Rita Corozal (Belize), and 
Tayasal (Guatemala) provides the data for a multiframe analysis. We believe 
that this perspective not only is more dynamic, but also more clearly indi- 
cates the disjunctions of the Terminal Classic (AD 790-900) with bordering 
time periods and highlights the aspects of Classic period society that are 
incorporated into the regenerated Postclassic period. 

The Classic Maya collapse, defined by the cessation of erecting carved 
and inscribed stone stelae and altars and by the depopulation of Classic 
Maya cities in the southern lowlands during the ninth century ap, has been 
viewed as resulting from a variety of factors. Possible causal explanations in- 
clude peasant revolts and warfare, ideological predilections, environmental 
degradation, drought, epidemic disease, and natural disasters such as earth- 
quakes and hurricanes (see Culbert 1973a, 1988). The subsequent reconsti- 
tuted Postclassic society has been portrayed as more focused on warfare, 
water, and trade (Chase and Rice 1985). Some have suggested that the Post- 
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classic Maya can be characterized by decentralized and privatized worship 
(Freidel and Sabloff 1984). Other archaeologists, following Jeremy Sabloff 
and William Rathje (1975), consider a defining characteristic of the Post- 
classic Maya to have been mercantilism (e.g., Masson 2002). While there is 
a long history of publication on the collapse and on the transition between 
the Classic and the Postclassic period, no single viewpoint is overwhelm- 
ingly supported by hard archaeological data, leaving most archaeologists to 
avoid the question and to note the probability that complex multiple causes 
were responsible for the collapse (e.g., Sharer 1994; Webster 2002). 

There have been critical advances in our knowledge base relative to the 
Classic Maya collapse. Investigations have revealed key facts that we were 
unaware of thirty years ago. Importantly, it is now apparent that the col- 
lapse was not a single uniform event but rather took place at different times 
throughout the sites of the southern Maya lowlands (fig. 11.1). Hieroglyphic 
inscriptions ceased at Dos Pilas at ap 760, when the site was under siege 
(Demarest 1997), and at Tikal at ap 889, when that site’s palaces were being 
infilled with trash (Harrison 1999). Complicating this picture, however, are 
the many Maya sites that were occupied past their last monument dates 
(such as Caracol [A. Chase and D. Chase 2004a:345]). Other sites, which 
were not overt participants in the Late Classic Maya stela-altar cult, had 
substantial populations that continued into the Postclassic era (e.g., La- 
manai [Pendergast 1986] and Tayasal [A. Chase 1990]). Thus, population 
decline is not necessarily correlated with a cessation of monument erection 
or a lack of monuments (see also Webster 2002:187 for Copan and A. Chase 
and D. Chase 2006 for Caracol). A focus on monument erection alone likely 
provides a skewed picture of the Maya collapse (e.g., Lowe 1985), but with- 
out the monuments as a guide, dating of the latest archaeological occupa- 
tion at any site can prove difficult. Even advances in radiocarbon dating and 
in obsidian hydration dating have not resolved the timing of the collapse; 
instead, these absolute dating methods have been used to argue (somewhat 
controversially, e.g., Braswell 1992) for lingering populations that lasted for 
two centuries beyond the dates on the latest stone monuments at sites such 
as Copan, Honduras (Webster 2002; Webster et al. 1993). 

However, our knowledge of the latest Classic period (or “Terminal Clas- 
sic”) Maya has been expanded. It is now apparent that the final monuments 
in the southern Maya lowlands are often distinct stylistically and icono- 
graphically (A. Chase 1985; Laporte and Mejia 2002; Proskouriakoff 1950), 
although the iconographic themes are not always expressed in the same way 
at every site. At Seibal and Machaquila, for example, there are changes in 
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Figure 11.1 Map of the Maya lowlands showing sites discussed (drafted by D. Z. Chase and A. F. 
Chase). 


the dress of rulers (I. Graham 1967; J. Graham 1990), and at Caracol, dual 
figures engaged in a common action are depicted on the monuments (Beetz 
and Satterthwaite 1981; A. Chase et al. 1991). Terminal Classic ceramics share 
some similar iconography with these latest monuments (e.g., Adams 1973), 
and other artifacts, such as spindle whorls and lithic points, provide addi- 
tional information. They indicate pan-Maya ties and local variation along 
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with tremendous ranges in access to goods, implying substantial status dif- 
ferentiation. Excavations at many sites have also yielded unfinished build- 
ing efforts, on-floor debris, and burning—suggesting that site abandon- 
ment, when it did occur, may have been rapid (D. Chase and A. Chase 2000; 
Webster 2002). 

We also know more about the Postclassic Maya than we did thirty years 
ago. Postclassic period Maya settlements are found in substantial numbers 
but often in strikingly different places than their Classic period counter- 
parts. Postclassic occupation has a focus on low-lying constructions. The 
barely elevated nature of many of these late buildings and their easy ob- 
fuscation in a tropical environment (often being found in “vacant terrain”) 
has not only made the discovery of Postclassic occupation more difficult 
archaeologically, but has also led to the incorrect characterization of these 
later sites as being less complex or less stratified than their Classic-era coun- 
terparts. However, there are Postclassic interments with substantial indica- 
tions of status differentiation—even though these, again, are distinct from 
earlier counterparts. Yet we continue to be hampered in our interpretation 
of the Postclassic Maya, for despite an increased interest, there has not yet 
been the same quantity of excavation of Postclassic sites as exists for the 
earlier Classic period. 

Excavation and analytic methodologies may also pose barriers to the 
study of the regeneration of Maya society. Many Postclassic constructions 
were not built on elevated platforms; because these buildings employed only 
line-of-stone base walls, they are almost invisible to archaeological survey in 
tropical environments. Even late monumental architecture often employed 
impermanent building materials that had once been covered in thick coats 
of stucco—stucco that erodes and building materials that decompose un- 
der harsh tropical conditions. These same late buildings are frequently also 
not abundant at the mounded Classic Maya sites that continue to be the 
prime focus of research for most archaeological projects in the Maya area. 
Thus, identifying Postclassic occupation using Classic period perspectives 
usually proves difficult. Excavations undertaken at Tayasal, Guatemala, in 
1971 illustrate this point. The excavation strategy adopted at Tayasal initially 
concentrated on mounded remains and thus resulted in the recovery of 
largely Classic period artifacts and architecture. Only after the excavation 
strategy was shifted to vacant-terrain lakeside locales were the sought-after 
Postclassic buildings and artifacts recovered (A. Chase 1990). Initially, Ta- 
yasal excavators also were perplexed by crude lines-of-stone that appeared 
in the humus levels of several narrow trenches into mounded buildings; 
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only later in the season—after areal clearing excavations had been under- 
taken in what had appeared to be vacant-terrain locales—were these crude 
lines recognized as base walls of buildings. 

A focus on ceramic markers or preconceived ideas of style sometimes 
also can lead to problems in identifying Postclassic and Terminal Classic 
occupation. At Barton Ramie, Belize, Gordon Willey and his colleagues 
(1955) initially thought that no Postclassic remains had been found at that 
site; however, subsequent ceramic analysis showed that Postclassic pottery 
had been recovered in more than 95 percent of the excavations (Willey et 
al. 1965:384). Postclassic pottery was not identified in the field; it was only 
recognized later in laboratory analysis. Similarly, our identification of Ter- 
minal Classic occupation may also be clouded, especially as it is primarily 
based on known ceramic markers. Much Late Classic pottery now appears 
to have continued in use through the Terminal Classic period without sig- 
nificant modification; only the elite ceramic markers changed from the 
preceding Late Classic period, and their use was largely restricted to very 
specific contexts (A. Chase and D. Chase 2004a, 2006). Yet these markers 
are the ones that traditionally have been used to identify the existence of 
the Terminal Classic (e.g., Culbert 1973b for Tikal; Adams 1973 for Altar de 
Sacrificios; Sabloff 1973 for Seibal), potentially resulting in the misdating of 
non-elite Terminal Classic contexts. Estimates of population levels based 
solely on the presence or absence of these known Terminal Classic markers 
likely do not accurately reflect ancient reality. Thus, our current view of the 
Classic Maya collapse is impeded by methodological shortcomings. 

Significantly, high-status Terminal Classic ceramic markers appear in 
the Maya archaeological record at the same time as substantial changes in 
burial practices. These changes do not appear to have occurred uniformly 
throughout the southern Maya lowlands. For example, while the lack of 
Terminal Classic period burials in traditional eastern mortuary buildings 
has been confirmed at many sites (Ciudad Ruiz et al. 2003; see also Becker 
1999 for Tikal and D. Chase and A. Chase 2004b for Caracol), a new burial 
locus is not always apparent. Juan Pedro Laporte (1996) has demonstrated 
a Terminal Classic predilection for interring the dead in western struc- 
tures—at least in the southeastern Petén region of Guatemala. Thus, ma- 
jor differences also exist between Late Classic and Terminal Classic burial 
patterns—differences that may not always be identifiable by research using 
preconceived Late Classic period excavation perspectives. 

Approaches to the transformation of Maya society have tended to fo- 
cus on simple comparisons of Classic and Postclassic material remains 
(see A. Chase and P. Rice 1985; D. Chase 1981; D. Chase and A. Chase 1992b, 
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2001, 2004a). As has been pointed out previously by many researchers, the 
Postclassic Maya generally are described in negative terms relative to their 
Classic counterparts: no stela and altar erection, no long-count dates, no 
slipped polychrome pottery, and no monumental architecture. This fo- 
cus on contrasts is not surprising given that descriptions and modeling of 
the Maya have tended to emphasize heuristically useful extremes. In-built 
black-and-white contrasts include whether Maya political organization can 
be described as a chiefdom or a state and, if a state existed, whether it was 
centralized or segmentary (Fox et al. 1996; Iannone 2002). Maya cities are 
described alternatively as urban or as regal-ritual centers (A. Chase et al. 
2001; D. Chase et al. 1990; Sanders and Webster 1988; Webster 2002). Clas- 
sic polities are viewed as balkanized (Dunham 1988; Mathews 1991) or as 
integrated into “super-states” (Martin and Grube 1995, 2000). In general, 
the focus of Maya research on the collapse also has been on identifying 
heuristic polar opposites rather than on exploring continuities or regenera- 
tion. These contrastive approaches tend to rigidify theoretical positions and 
make perceptions of the Maya more static than dynamic. 

We suggest that using a different approach—one borrowed from orga- 
nizational studies—permits a more holistic and dynamic view of the an- 
cient Maya and of the transformation of Maya society. 


Organizational Frames 


In Reframing Organizations: Artistry, Choice, and Leadership, Lee Bolman 
and Terrence Deal (1997) proposed the use of a four-frame model to provide 
a more effective overview of organizations. While this four-frame approach 
was not created for analyzing archaeological cultures, we believe that it can be 
modified for archaeological purposes and that the combined multiple-frame 
perspectives can provide useful insight into both the Classic Maya collapse 
and the Postclassic period regeneration of Maya society (fig. 11.2). The four 
frames defined by Bolman and Deal (1997) are structural, human resource, 
political, and symbolic. Each frame is a tool based on distinct assumptions, 
and each provides a somewhat different perspective from which to view an 
organization. No frame is “the” frame; rather, each constitutes one “image of 
reality” (Bolman and Deal 1997:15). “Frames are both windows on the world 
and lenses that bring the world into focus. Frames filter out some things while 
allowing others to pass through easily” (Bolman and Deal 1997:12). The hope 
is that the combined frame perspectives can provide a more holistic view of 
an organization. 

The structural frame defines “social architecture” (Bolman and Deal 


Structural Frame Human Resource Frame 


Political Frame Symbolic Frame 


Figure 11.2 Organizational frames for consideration of changes in Classic to Postclassic Maya 
society. Upper left: Caracol Archaeological Project (painting by Michael Rothman [copyright held 
by A. F. and D. Z. Chase]); upper right: National Geographic Image Collection (painting by H. M. 
Herget [1935:559, Plate VII]); lower left: Caracol Archaeological Project (painting by Barbara Stahl 
[copyright held by A. F. and D. Z. Chase]); lower right: after Gann 1900:Plate 36. 
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1997:50)—the different units of the organization. Key to the structural 
frame are specializations and relationships—the division of labor as well as 
vertical and lateral units and coordination. Thus, the structural frame focus 
would be concerned with heterarchy and hierarchy as well as rules, policies, 
and procedures. 

The human resource frame perspective is that “organizations serve 
human needs,” that “people and organizations need each other,’ and that 
“when the fit between individual and system is poor, one or both suffer” 
(Bolman and Deal 1997:102). Human resource—focused organizations are 
democratic in that individuals have greater control over their activities or 
work; there also may be some rotation in leadership (Bolman and Deal 
1997:132—33). An emphasis on human resources would involve “investing in 
people,” allowing for autonomy and empowerment, providing rewards for 
efforts, and sharing in success (Bolman and Deal 1997:123, 126-29). Thus, 
the human resource frame focuses on viewing the organization much like 
an extended family and is concerned with the degree to which an organiza- 
tion is tailored to people, making individuals feel good about their indi- 
vidual roles. 

The political frame considers organizations as composed of coalitions 
of people (Bolman and Deal 1997:163). Following this perspective, organi- 
zational goals are established in ongoing negotiation among stakeholders, 
and power can derive from various sources—authority, expertise, knowl- 
edge, or ability to provide rewards. These multiple sources of power can 
lessen any single base of authority. Likewise, conflict can come from many 
directions and sources (cultural, horizontal, or vertical; Bolman and Deal 
1997:173). Thus, the political frame focuses on the different interest groups 
that compete for power and resources, as well as on conflicts and coali- 
tions. 

The symbolic frame is concerned with symbols, beliefs, myths, ritu- 
als, ceremonies, and metaphor (Bolman and Deal 1997:215-17). Symbols 
are seen as embodying the culture of the organization and are repeatedly 
created, re-created, and passed on. Thus, the symbolic frame focuses on 
organizations as cultures characterized and unified by traditions, rituals, 
symbols, and ceremonies. 

By conscientiously applying these frames to existing archaeological data 
for the Classic, Terminal Classic, and Postclassic Maya, we can make inroads 
into understanding what was (and what was not) regenerated in later Maya 
society. 
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The Structural Frame 


The Late Classic Maya are easily viewed from the structural frame. There are 
clear units that can be identified, as well as functional groups, such as the 
specialists that produced distinct artifact classes. There are also status divi- 
sions and spatially distinct occupation locations for different status groups. 
At Caracol, a group of low-status individuals lived immediately outside, but 
adjacent to, the monumental epicentral architecture. An epicentral royal pal- 
ace is larger than all the other known palaces at the site (A. Chase and D. 
Chase 20014). However, because some of the elite (although not royal) pal- 
aces were located in the outlying residential core of Caracol, we can infer that 
high-status individuals were embedded at widely separated points in the site’s 
urban landscape. At some sites, the structural organization of the city is also 
evident in public works—causeways that connect parts of the site together or 
terraces for agricultural production (A. Chase and D. Chase 2001b). Popula- 
tion numbers approached a hundred thousand or more at several sites; how- 
ever, most sites were substantially smaller. Sites were connected to each other 
in hierarchical and heterarchical ways. A site hierarchy focused on regional 
capitals is evident in settlement patterns and hieroglyphic texts. Each of the 
Classic-era regional capitals in the southern lowlands had its own emblem 
glyph; however, emblem glyph sites could be subordinate to other emblem 
glyph sites. We believe that polity size could approximate seven thousand 
square kilometers (or more; A. Chase and D. Chase 1998). 

There is also structure to the economic system. Production was localized 
in households within sites as well as in specialized sites (such as the chert 
production at Colha; Shafer and Hester 1983). The economic system incor- 
porated both long-distance trade and household distribution so that at some 
sites (e.g., Caracol), virtually all households had access to imports such as ob- 
sidian, regardless of the status of the household members. At other sites, such 
as Calakmul, obsidian was not as available or as well distributed (Braswell 
et al. 1997; Folan et al. 1995). The argument can be made that there was little 
control exercised on most production but that there was greater control over 
distribution (A. Chase 1998); however, standardization in production is evi- 
dent in items, such as ceramics, that have strikingly consistent rim diameters 
and heights. Functional variation within and standardization among Classic 
period household groups is also apparent; within residential plaza groups, 
eastern buildings functioned as the locus of ritual and mortuary activity for 
most households in the eastern part of the southern lowlands. 

Terminal Classic Maya society also contains clear structural elements; 
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however, the smaller database of household information derived from excava- 
tions provides less detail than exists for the preceding Classic period. Never- 
theless, certain differences are apparent. Most evident are status distinctions, 
which are less graded than in the Classic era and more polarized: there are 
clear “haves” and “have-nots.” This is apparent in all material culture but is 
perhaps most evident in ceramic distributions. Trade items, such as modeled- 
carved pottery, which often have been used as temporal markers, appear instead 
to be status-linked items that are only infrequently found in other than elite 
contexts (A. Chase and D. Chase 20042, 2006). Standardization in household 
functional units is also not as evident as in the preceding Classic period; no 
longer are the eastern structures reserved for ritual purposes and the interment 
of the dead. Although continuity is evident with the earlier Late Classic occupa- 
tion at many sites, the Terminal Classic Maya often used existing architecture 
and spaces in different ways. This can be seen in buildings that close off access 
to existing structures (e.g., Nohmul Str. 20 [D. Chase and A. Chase 1982]) or 
in the accumulation of household trash inside buildings that once had ritual, 
residential, or administrative functions (e.g., Tikal Central Acropolis [Harrison 
1999] or Caracol Str. A6 [D. Chase and A. Chase 2000]). 

The Postclassic Maya maintained dense populations, but generally in 
different locations than those occupied by the preceding Late Classic or 
Terminal Classic period Maya—sometimes in distinct areas within the 
same locality and other times at a distance. There also were new seats of 
power; significantly, these did not overlap with the emblem glyph sites of 
the Classic period. Historic descriptions indicate that movements of peo- 
ple within the southern lowlands also occurred. Specializations continued, 
as did short- and long-distance trade in chert, obsidian, and other exotic 
items (such as copper, gold, and Spondylus shell). Some unification of art 
styles may have resulted from population movement, enhanced communi- 
cation, and trade. Standardization is evident in some pottery. Certain cache 
figures from Mayapan, Lamanai, and Santa Rita Corozal are nearly identi- 
cal; significantly, these sites are beyond the area of a single region or state. 
However, there also was substantial variety in the decorative elaboration 
of ceramics. Even items as mundane as red-slipped tripod plates are less 
standardized than in the preceding Classic and Terminal Classic periods 
(which contradicts one of the arguments for Postclassic mercantile trade 
and stackable vessels—e.g., Sabloff and Rathje 1975). There are status dif- 
ferences; multiple-room palaces, upright flexed burials covered by small 
shrines, and elaborate jewelry all can be used as indicators of high status. 
The elites, however, were not located solely or even predominantly in the cen- 
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ter of the site. This is seen in the distribution of multiple-room structures at 
Santa Rita Corozal and of colonnaded halls at Mayapan. Generally, no one 
palace was grander or more important than the others. The size of Late Post- 
classic political units, however, is in question. If Ralph Roys (1957) is correct 
(but see also Restall 1997), the size of a Postclassic polity was approximately 
the same as a Classic period regional state, averaging twelve thousand square 
kilometers (A. Chase and D. Chase 1998:14). Regional capitals are distin- 
guishable at Mayapan, Santa Rita Corozal, and Lamanai and have a distinc- 
tive archaeological signature—they are characterized by a greater number of 
multiple-room constructions and ritual caches. There was standardization in 
the deposition of ritual items (but not replication, as in Late Classic Caracol), 
and there were caches located in residential plazuela groups. However, the 
deposition location within Postclassic households was not the same as in the 
Late Classic; ritual activities generally were not centered on an eastern mor- 
tuary construction. 


The Human Resource Frame 


Elements of the human resource frame have been incorporated in some of 
the explanations for the Maya collapse, such as in the postulation that there 
was a peasant revolt. However, this frame is not always easy to identify in 
the archaeological record, even though the possibility exists for assessing 
the distribution of resources and/or the degree to which there appears to be 
democracy or symbolic egalitarianism (e.g., Bolman and Deal 1997:134; see 
also Blanton 1998). 

The Late Classic Maya, at least at Caracol, appear to have maintained a 
human resource perspective. The site is characterized by symbolic egalitari- 
anism. Virtually all households had eastern shrines that contained inter- 
ments and caches; ancestor veneration was not solely a prerogative of the 
royalty (D. Chase and A. Chase 2004b). All households had access to obsid- 
ian, shell, chert, and polychrome ceramics (A. Chase and D. Chase 2004b; 
D. Chase 1998). The prosperity of the site appears to have been shared by 
all, at least symbolically. Furthermore, during the height of the Late Classic 
era, neither were iconographic representations of rulers in great evidence 
on stone monuments nor were their exploits recounted in any detail in hi- 
eroglyphic texts. That this egalitarianism was symbolic rather than actual 
is suggested by stable isotope analysis that shows the presence of distinctive 
status-linked diets (A. Chase et al. 2001). 

The Terminal Classic Maya, in contrast, could not be characterized as 
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human resource oriented. Status distinctions are marked. For known Ter- 
minal Classic sites such as Seibal, Ucanal, and Caracol, there appears to have 
been a purposeful refocus on dynasty in the monuments. In terms of the 
artifactual record, there is nothing approaching symbolic egalitarianism. 
Burials and de facto refuse all point to distinctions in access to nonlocal 
items. 

The Postclassic period Maya reestablished symbolic egalitarianism. 
Household plazuela groups are similarly set up regardless of status. Caches 
and burials are associated with household groups and are not restricted to 
elite contexts. There are the same kinds of artifacts in most locations. Con- 
trary to popular opinion (Webster 2002), some Postclassic sumptuous elite 
burials were made (D. Chase and A. Chase 1988:54—56 for Santa Rita Corozal; 
Pendergast 1984, 1992:75 for Lamanai), but these tended to be placed within 
elaborate line-of-stone residential groups and “palaces” rather than in civic 
architecture. Status differentiation is present; however, as in the Late Clas- 
sic, the basic contexts of interments are similar among residential groups. 
Multiple, equivalent-sized palaces also occur at many Postclassic sites, but 
these structures are somewhat dispersed in the settlement layout rather than 
being concentrated solely in a site’s epicenter (e.g., D. Chase 1986). Ethnohis- 
tory suggests that “democracy” might have been realized with joint leadership 
through something called multepal. 


The Political Frame 


All organizations are composed of coalitions of people that vie for resourc- 
es with other groups. Conflict and politics become emphasized in difficult 
times but can follow different trajectories depending on a given political 
system (Bolman and Deal 1997:164). Following Clayton Alderfer (1980) 
and L. David Brown (1983), Bolman and Deal (1997:171) note that there are 
“overbounded systems” with concentrated power and regulations and “un- 
derbounded systems” that are loosely controlled; conflict is differentially 
expressed in these two systems. Alternatively, authority's power in some 
circumstances may be limited to “zones of indifference” or to “areas that 
few people care about.” 

Late Classic society appears to have been overbounded and tightly con- 
trolled. However, for Caracol there is a monument gap during the eighth 
century when no rulers are portrayed (at a time during which other sites 
experience their greatest monument erection; Webster 2002:209). The 
archaeological record for Caracol indicates that precisely during this time, 
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when dynastic rulers are less evident, the site experienced its greatest prosper- 
ity (as indicated in both the extensive construction of monumental architec- 
ture and the presence of artifactual materials that occur in household groups 
for this time; e.g., D. Chase and A. Chase 2002). Following this Late Classic 
monument lull—and leading into the Terminal Classic—there are increased 
depictions of warfare and captives (A. Chase et al. 1991). The monument texts 
suggest that the conflicting coalitions were mostly external to the site but 
within the polity, at a twenty-five-kilometer radius from Caracol. Earlier con- 
flict, in contrast, was at a greater distance (A. Chase and D. Chase 1998). 

Terminal Classic Maya politics can be gleaned from the stone monu- 
ments. While initial Terminal Classic monuments show captives and a con- 
tinuation of local warfare (A. Chase et al. 1991; Dillon 1982), this quickly 
changed to an iconography signaling alliances (rather than warfare) with 
neighboring sites. For the first time at Caracol, more than one person of 
seemingly equivalent status could be portrayed on a monument. Modeled- 
carved pottery similarly depicts scenes of alliance. Thus, in the Terminal 
Classic, external coalitions appear to have been prominent. 

Politics and coalitions are also apparent among the Postclassic Maya. 
No single dynasty appears to have emerged at any site or region (e.g., Roys 
1957), in spite of colonial documents created to claim land, titles, and status 
(such as those of the Xiu; Roys 1943). Ethnohistory suggests that joint rule 
occurred and that knowledge was power. Archaeology also suggests the ex- 
istence of multiple elite families and politically shared or rotated leadership. 
There is no indication of a single grand palace; rather, there are multiple 
dispersed “palace” residences with elite burials. Unfortunately, however, 
there are no stone monuments with coeval political history. 


The Symbolic Frame 


All of Maya culture can be viewed from a symbolic frame. Late Classic Maya 
society is characterized by monumental architecture—palaces, temples, and 
large plazas lined with carved stelae and altars. The architecture speaks to 
the grandeur of each city and the power of its rulers, positioning each dy- 
nasty within a cosmological metaphor (e.g., Schele and Mathews 1998). The 
stone monuments and iconography record the great feats (primarily con- 
quests and captives) of rulers. At the same time, however, Late Classic soci- 
ety, at least at Caracol, is characterized by symbolic egalitarianism. Virtually 
all household plazuela groups had eastern mortuary shrines and associated 
caching. Thus, all households had a symbolic location for the interment of 
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ancestors who could be venerated; ancestor veneration was not restricted to 
the ruling dynasty. Monumental architecture was a relatively constant sym- 
bol from site to site in the southern Maya lowlands—with some allowance 
for stylistic variation. Household ritual appears to have been more locally 
distinctive within communities and regions. At Caracol, face caches (lid- 
ded ceramic urns with an exteriorly modeled human face) and finger bowls 
(small lip-to-lip bowls containing extracted human fingers) were the norm 
(D. Chase and A. Chase 1998), as were collective burial locations for select 
members of the family (D. Chase and A. Chase 1996; a pattern also noted 
for Tikal [Haviland 1988]). 

The Terminal Classic Maya, as mentioned, did not practice symbolic 
egalitarianism, and the east-structure ritual focus of households (as evi- 
denced by burials and caching) disappeared. Efforts were initially expended, 
however, at rebuilding and remodeling monumental architecture. At many 
sites, though, these efforts stopped midstream with site abandonment. At 
Caracol, rebuilding continued minimally for forty years past the cessation 
of monument erection and is evident throughout the site epicenter. Ini- 
tially, rulers were depicted and written about prominently on monuments; 
they also portrayed themselves with mythical symbols (snakes, sky figures) 
to bolster their importance. Stucco masks on epicentral pyramids can be re- 
lated to warfare and central Mexican deities. Thus, the iconography found 
carved on the stone monuments, modeled in stucco on late architecture, 
and molded on some ceramics suggests broadened Mesoamerican contacts. 
These symbols boasted of the grandeur of dynastic rulership but simulta- 
neously placed this rulership within the context of wider coalitions. In fact, 
there may have been attempts at establishing one or more Terminal Classic 
empires that were eventually foiled by local squabbles. 

The Postclassic period symbolic frame contrasted with the symbolic 
frames employed during the Late and Terminal Classic periods in that it 
was characterized by a lessened emphasis on monumental architecture. The 
symbolic egalitarianism of the Late Classic, however, reappeared. House- 
hold rituals, as indicated by caching and incense-burner deposition, were 
similar throughout a given site. These rituals, in fact, have been interpreted 
as community-integrating devices for Santa Rita Corozal (D. Chase 1985a, 
1985b, 1986; D. Chase and A. Chase 1998). Symbolism was overt in these 
caches; images and offerings were clearly depicted—dogs, jaguars, people, 
and gods. Cache contents and deities were personified, and cache contents 
varied depending upon the calendrical ritual being undertaken. Rather 
than being replicated in each residential group, cache locations rotated 
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among these groups within the site, thus effectively integrating the com- 
munity (and not simply extended families) in shared symbolic activity. 
However, there was not an east-structure focus to ritual. Instead, shrines 
were located in northern, western, and southern buildings. Shrines were 
used to mark individual graves as opposed to collective burial locations. 
Significantly, nearly identical cache figures and incense burners were found 
at sites a great distance apart, beyond the boundaries of a single state or 
region. The shared symbolism, when combined with ethnohistoric descrip- 
tions of migration, suggests a substantial overlap of culture and population. 
The widespread presence of a pan-Mesoamerican art style also supports 
this conclusion, visually emphasizing the broader integrative networks and 
cultural ties that once existed (Nicholson 1982; Robertson 1970). 


Multiframe Interpretations of the Regeneration of Ancient Maya Society 


When one views the Postclassic regeneration of Maya society, direct conti- 
nuity, broken traditions, and resynthesis are all visible. The Late Classic ev- 
erywhere has clearly identifiable horizontal and vertical structural elements. 
However, in the archaeological data at Caracol, all frames are evident. In the 
structural frame, there is a Classic period emphasis on one palace complex 
(probably related to the ruling dynasty) above all others that is not found 
in the Postclassic (at least at Santa Rita Corozal). However, a Late Classic 
Caracol identity and symbolic egalitarianism is also evident in household 
layout, artifacts, burials, and caches, and this is reflective of both the human 
resource and the symbolic frame. This combined-frame focus may have 
been the reason for Caracol’s successes and Late Classic prosperity. 

During the Terminal Classic, changes in all frames can be identified. Per- 
haps most evident are variations in the political frame. Initial Terminal Clas- 
sic monuments focus on veneration of rulers and the re-creation of dynasty. 
There is increased iconographic evidence for, first, warfare and, then, sym- 
bolic ritual alliance with the same nearest neighbors in the Terminal Classic. 
At the same time, Caracol’s Late Classic shared identity and symbolic egali- 
tarianism disappeared in the Terminal Classic, indicating substantial changes 
in the symbolic and human resource frame. Excavations in Terminal Classic 
contexts show clear status variation and the polarization of the elite from 
the rest of society. At Nohmul, a nonlocal elite residence was inserted into a 
central public plaza (D. Chase and A. Chase 1982). At Caracol, on-floor trash 
indicates that the site’s epicentral palaces continued to be occupied by an 
elite using a specialized ceramic subcomplex for some forty years after the 
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erection of the site’s final stone monument (D. Chase and A. Chase 2000). 
Eastern-structure mortuary and ritual focus also vanished. 

Postclassic Maya organization may be seen as a rejection of the Terminal 
Classic Maya and as a regeneration of certain aspects of the Classic period 
organization. The Postclassic is characterized by symbolic egalitarianism 
and shared rule as opposed to dynasty. This is indicative of a human re- 
source frame focus and is similar to the emphasis found in Late Classic 
Caracol, but it contrasts with the extreme status distinctions evident among 
the Terminal Classic Maya. The Postclassic Maya shifted their most popu- 
lated centers to different locations than their Classic counterparts. There 
was also great movement of people and blending of traditions—as seen in 
the “international style” of the Late Postclassic and in historic documents 
relating to migrations. Importantly, however, no identified Late Postclas- 
sic regional capital was placed on top of a Classic period emblem glyph 
site; this is politically and symbolically significant. The rejection of Classic 
period dynastic seats of power and monumentality is seen further in the ab- 
sence of the eastern focus found in Classic-era households. Evidence from 
Santa Rita Corozal suggests that the idea of a collective ancestral shrine also 
disappeared—in favor of a Postclassic emphasis on either the individual or 
the wider community. 

Applying frame analysis to the transition from the Classic to the Post- 
classic period Maya permits us to see that Maya society was continuous- 
ly regenerating itself through the varied emphasis of different frames in 
changing situational contexts. Maya society regenerated structurally fol- 
lowing the Late Classic period pattern, with the notable loss of the dynastic 
overlay. Postclassic society existed with more crosscutting mechanisms in 
place, which have caused it sometimes to be characterized as “heterarchi- 
cal” or “community oriented.” This emphasis on the human resource frame 
also has been referred to by others, such as Richard Blanton (1998:149-54), 
as a “corporate strategy.” The human resource frame is emphasized in both 
Late Classic and Postclassic society but not in the Terminal Classic, within 
which status distinctions are emphasized while local community identities 
are minimized. 

The political frame shows changes on a temporal level, although pol- 
ity size appears to be roughly similar between the Classic and Postclassic 
eras. Coalitions always existed. In the Terminal Classic, coalitions appear 
to have been most prominent not within a site proper but rather within 
the broader political unit. The emergence of Terminal Classic coalitions 
may have resulted from imbalances in the overbounded Classic system and 
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likely represent other political changes, perhaps related to postmonument at- 
tempts at empire building. The Postclassic period political frame is character- 
ized by intracommunity coalitions without evidence of dynasty. The concept 
of dynasty, while present, was deemphasized in some Late Classic polities, 
such as Caracol, although even there attempts were made to reestablish the 
importance of dynasty in the subsequent Terminal Classic period. Mercantil- 
ism was present in Maya society from at least the Late Preclassic period and 
cannot be credited in and of itself as a causal factor for Postclassic change 
(with the possible exception of introduced worldviews via trade contacts). 
Thus, although we have tended to think of Maya society as having devolved, 
a frame analysis suggests that this was not the case—at least in political and 
economic terms. 

The symbolic frame also witnesses major changes between the Classic and 
the Postclassic period, particularly in the absence of overt dynastic representa- 
tions (monumentality, east-structure focus, and stone texts). However, buri- 
als and caches were placed in households in both time frames. While Classic 
period burials in households emphasize the idea of collective ancestral mem- 
bership within a single family line (D. Chase and A. Chase 2003, 2004b), Post- 
classic burials in households normally focus on the individual rather than 
the collective (D. Chase and A. Chase 1988:75-76); during the Classic period, 
interment in a residential group was ritually timed and highly selective (D. 
Chase and A. Chase 2004c), often combining the remains of multiple indi- 
viduals in a single chamber or grave; during the Postclassic, in contrast, fam- 
ily cemeteries of individual graves can be located. Household caching in both 
the Classic and the Postclassic fostered a sense of unified community; for 
Late Classic Caracol, similar containers were placed within the same residen- 
tial venues throughout the urban landscape (D. Chase and A. Chase 2004b), 
indicating participation by individual descent groups in community-wide 
rituals; for Late Postclassic Santa Rita Corozal, figurine caches placed within 
residential groups replicate community-wide rituals that have been recorded 
ethnohistorically (D. Chase 1985b), thus linking descent groups to commu- 
nity ceremonies. However, the overt symbolism and rarity of the Postclassic 
figurine assemblages indicates that multiple descent groups participated in 
the residential ceremonies, thus suggesting that aspects of household cach- 
ing were regenerated into an even greater integrating mechanism during 
the Late Postclassic period (D. Chase and A. Chase 1998). While Late Classic 
Caracol households were unified in their adoption of similar caching prac- 
tices regardless of status or location, these practices were directly related to 
honoring ancestors of members of individual household groups. Postclassic 
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period caching, in contrast, seems to have been part of a more public 
community-related ritual activity; it was conducted not in conjunction 
with ancestor veneration but rather in concert with calendrical ritual. Thus, 
major shifts occur in the symbolic frame in the realms of public symbolism 
and ancestor veneration. 

There are lessons to be learned from utilizing organizational frame anal- 
ysis. As is readily evident, some material indicators may have varied mean- 
ings that can be missed without a multiple-frame perspective. Symbolic 
egalitarianism and the human resource strategy of sharing wealth and suc- 
cesses may be mistaken for a lack of hierarchy or centralization, if care is not 
exercised in archaeological interpretation (see also Blanton 1998:149-54). 
Carol Smith (1976) noted similar interpretational problems related to the 
identification of complex economic and market systems that mimic simple 
systems in their more evolved form (D. Chase and A. Chase 1992a:313). At 
Caracol, diet is perhaps the clearest marker of status (A. Chase et al. 2001), 
which is not surprising if stratification implies differential access to basic 
resources (as suggested by Morton Fried [1967]). Overemphasizing one 
frame in an analysis and mixing frames interpretationally are also possible. 
For instance, ancient Maya monumental architecture is predominantly a 
symbolic (not a political) indicator. Thus, the lack of monumental temples 
in the Late Postclassic should be viewed through the symbolic frame and 
cannot be taken to be directly indicative of political decentralization. 


Organizational Change and Regeneration of Postclassic Maya Society 


The regeneration of Maya society in the Postclassic period can be seen as a 
return to certain elements of Classic period society and organization and a 
rejection of other aspects. It is not just a recombination of existing features; 
it is also a transformation of the old order. The Terminal Classic period 
Maya were a major catalyst for this transformation, and many aspects of 
the Maya Terminal Classic period were distinctive from both the earlier and 
the later period. 

A frame analysis evinces that the Postclassic Maya, rather than being 
characterized by the presence or absence of physical things such as mon- 
umental architecture or stelae, can be better distinguished by delineating 
organizational changes. The Postclassic period Maya rejected the heredi- 
tary ruling dynasty of the Classic period in favor of a system of shared 
governance. The shared identity of the Late Classic period was replaced 
by broad-based participation within a single Postclassic period commu- 
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nity. The rejection of dynasty and the corresponding focus on shared gov- 
ernment and community was likely an outgrowth of the Terminal Classic 
period attempts at reasserting dynastic leaderships and the deemphasis of 
symbolic egalitarianism (at least at sites such as Caracol). 

Archaeological data suggest that the Terminal Classic Maya focused on 
structural changes in the organization of Maya sociopolitical organization 
without sufficient concern for the impact of the human resource perspec- 
tive. The structural shift witnessed in Postclassic Maya society—with the 
lack of dynastically oriented monumental architecture and stelae and with 
the movement of population away from major Classic centers—may be 
viewed as a negative reaction to the Terminal Classic structure. The de- 
population of major centers began at the onset of the Terminal Classic pe- 
riod (Culbert and Rice 1990; Demarest 1997) and is not a purely Postclassic 
period phenomenon. No known emblem glyph sites were continuously oc- 
cupied through this transition into the Postclassic era. With the lack of an 
overarching dynasty came changes in patterns of ancestor veneration. The 
Postclassic period Maya may have venerated individual ancestors as op- 
posed to the collective group. No longer was there a focal eastern mortuary 
structure in residential plazuela groups; in fact, the dead were frequently 
interred individually (as opposed to within family mausoleums). Other 
evidence of ritual activity confirms a change in focus. Caching returned 
to prominence during the Postclassic period, and—as was the case during 
the Late Classic period (at least at Caracol)—caches were found in resi- 
dential plazuela groups. However, unlike their Classic period counterparts, 
Postclassic period caches were neither redundant in content nor located 
in conjunction with eastern mortuary shrines. Community building was 
strengthened by the overt symbolism of these caches: objects inside them 
are clearly identifiable, and their placement demonstrates a community- 
wide focus on directional symbolism and calendric ritual. The caches were 
not merely replicated, they were functionally interdependent. 

In summary, the Postclassic period regeneration of Maya society is both 
more complex and more continuous than has often been suggested. The 
Terminal Classic Maya, in contrast, provide evidence of substantial disjunc- 
tion between the earlier and later periods. We believe that the transforma- 
tion of Maya society was an intentional move from the more autocratic 
Terminal Classic organization to a more democratic Postclassic structure— 
with a concomitant focus on human resources (as exhibited by symbolic 
egalitarianism) and a symbolic frame that confirmed the focus on commu- 
nity integration. Only by viewing the Maya diachronically and contextually 
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through multiple perspectives or frames can we gain a more holistic and 
complex view of the collapse and regeneration of Maya society. 
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Postclassic Maya Society Regenerated at 
Mayapan 

Marilyn A. Masson, Timothy S. Hare, and 

Carlos Peraza Lope 


Most prior studies of collapse in the Maya area focus on the abandonment, 
decline, and transformation of Late or Terminal Classic period polities, 
which suffered far more permanent and damaging regional-scale demo- 
graphic consequences than earlier cyclic fluctuation in polity fortunes (e.g., 
Culbert 1988; Demarest et al. 2004; Marcus 1993; Robles and Andrews 1986; 
Sabloff and Henderson 1993). The Postclassic period at Mayapan, a suc- 
cessor capital in northern Yucatan (fig. 12.1) that was unrivaled in size and 
power, presents an opportunity to examine how Maya society was trans- 
formed after collapse. At Mayapan, we can examine which institutions were 
changed, discarded, recycled, or retained from the past during regenerative 
processes occurring over the two centuries preceding the city’s formation 
(AD 900-1100). This chapter builds on previous approaches to the study of 
social change at Postclassic Maya sites (A. Chase and Rice 1985; D. Chase 
and A. Chase 1988; Graham 1987; Masson 1997, 2000; Pendergast 1986; Rice 
and Rice 2004). We focus here on comparisons of political, religious, and 
economic institutions at Mayapan with those of the Classic period in our 
assessment of Postclassic regeneration. 

An improved understanding of Postclassic regenerated society will 
emerge when we can more accurately pinpoint when Terminal Classic oc- 
cupation ended and Late Postclassic sites were founded. The interval be- 
tween around Aap 1000-1150, poorly understood in this region, may repre- 
sent a transition during which Chichén Itza and its contemporaries waned 
until the coalescence of Mayapan (Andrews et al. 2003:152-53). This tempo- 
ral intersection marks the metamorphosis of structures of Classic northern 
Maya society. 

At Mayapan, a new regional capital was founded out of the collapse of 
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Figure 12.1 Location of Mayapan and other sites mentioned in text. (Map drafted by Pamela 
Headrick.) 


the megacenter of Chichén Itza and its affiliates in a process that exhibits 
aspects of both the template and the stimulus diffusion form of regenera- 
tion outlined by Bennet Bronson (chapter 9). Mayapan replicated major 
political institutions and monumental features (figs. 12.2, 12.3) derived from 
the Chichén Itz4 template (Pollock et al. 1962), such as quadripartite and 
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single-staircase serpent temples, round temples, colonnaded halls, and art 
programs suggesting paired offices and multiple assemblies. However, May- 
apan rejected and excluded other architectural conventions of Chichén, 
such as recording long-count dates, names, and actions in carved stone; 
the use of cenotes for massive offerings; ballcourts; gallery patio features; 
and certain housing styles (Freidel 1981a:317, 321-23). As a further distinc- 


Figure 12.3  Chichén Itza features that precede later versions at Mayapan: (top row, left) 
quadripartite serpent temple; (top row, right) serpent temple; (second row, left) colonnaded hall; 
(second row, right) round temple. Feature types at Chichén Itzd not found at Mayapan: (third row, 
left) gallery patio structure; (third row, right) ballcourt. Burial shaft temple Q-95 at Mayapan, cross 
section (bottom, center), resembling burial shaft in High Priest's Grave temple at Chichen Itza 
(see top left). (Illustrations are modified from, starting at top left, Pollock et al. 1962:back-pocket 
map of main group; Thompson 1938:fig. 1; Ruppert 1952:figs. 42 and 74; http://www.mesoweb 
.com/chichen/resources/map/EntireMap.html; Ruppert 1950:fig. 4, 1952:fig. 49; Shook 1954:fig. 1. 
Prepared by Bradley Russell.) 
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tion from Chichén Itza, Mayapan’s lords rekindled traditions of the more 
distant Classic period, such as carved stelae, perhaps as part of a strategic 
revitalization (Masson 2000:250). This additional strategy more closely fits 
Bronson’s “stimulus diffusion.” 

Models for cultural reproduction and transformation described by 
Marshall Sahlins for historic Pacific societies at the time of European con- 
tact outline aspects of Bronson’s template regeneration. Sahlins (1981, 1995) 
demonstrates ways in which society’s structural institutions are reproduced 
from the historical memories and varying agendas of actors. A theoretical 
threshold exists whereby the reproduction of a structure alters it to such a 
degree that transformation takes place. Transformation occurs because of 
internal or external circumstances that drive change, but emergent institu- 
tions are nonetheless created from historical elements that are recombined, 
sometimes with new material, to meet the needs of new cultural realities. 
The theoretical foundations of Sahlins’s approach to structural change and 
his challenge to explain this change in local historical contexts are perti- 
nent to the archaeological study of collapse and regeneration, postmodern 
critique notwithstanding (Obeyesekere 1992; Sahlins 1995). The evidence 
reviewed in this chapter is used to argue that many institutions at Mayapan 
were reproduced, selectively, from Chichén Itza and its Classic period pre- 
decessors, but we also highlight important differences in the development 
of priestly and mercantile sectors at Mayapan. International influences 
were also incorporated by the city’s ruling regimes, an issue treated in detail 
elsewhere (Milbrath and Peraza 2003). 


Background 


Recent interpretations of Chichén Itza’s chronology argue that the city’s su- 
preme hold over the northwestern Yucatan ended before ap 1100 (Andrews 
et al. 2003:152) and that Mayapan rose soon afterward (Milbrath and Peraza 
2003; Peraza and Masson n.d.). The northern capital, Chichén Itza, rose to 
power during the same Terminal Classic centuries when other northern 
and southern kingdoms met their demise (Andrews et al. 2003). The forma- 
tion of the Chichén Itzé conquest state (Kepecs et al. 1994; Ringle et al. 1998) 
and its expanded international economy probably knocked the economic 
wind out of older, inland southern states that were already suffering from 
political conflict and other problems. Some Terminal Classic settlements 
of northeastern Belize and coastal Quintana Roo, located near the newly 
recharged Caribbean trading routes, show signs of orienting their produc- 
tion economies toward northern networks and adopting politico-religious 
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symbols shared with Chichén Itza (Freidel and Sabloff 1984; Masson and 
Mock 2004; Pendergast 1986). 

By the time the Mayapan state formed during the twelfth—thirteenth 
centuries AD, the collapse most pertinent to this site and its hinterlands 
was that of the Chichén Itz4 hegemony. The rise of Mayapan is historically 
attributed to its usurpation of Chichén Itza’s dominant position, and May- 
apan’s new lords claimed to restore local traditions and expel the foreign 
elements (for a summary, see Masson 2000:250). 

Mayapan’s architecture and areal extent are far larger than those of any 
of its contemporaries—the city covers an expanse of 4.5 square kilometers 
in the walled portion alone (fig. 12.4), and survey outside the wall suggests 
that many more dwellings exist beyond this boundary (Russell and Ormsby 
2003). Put succinctly, Mayapan is “primate” in its size compared to other 
contemporary settlements of the Maya area (Smith 2005). Colonial sources 
reveal the city’s centralizing tendencies in descriptions of the ranked con- 
federacy of town leaders who founded the city and formed its ruling bu- 
reaucracy. Mayapan was a centralized nucleus, in contrast to a decentral- 
ized realm of weaker polities across the peninsula and into the southern 
lowlands. 

Although past views of Late Postclassic Maya society at Mayapan and 
elsewhere were laden with assumptions of decadence, decay, and ruin (e.g., 
Pollock 1962:17; Proskouriakoff 1962:136; Thompson 1957:624), new studies 
over the past twenty years have cultivated a more objective, cross-cultural as- 
sessment (e.g., A. Chase and Rice 1985; D. Chase and A. Chase 1988; Graham 
1987; Pendergast 1986). Sites such as Mayapan, Tulum, and Santa Rita Coro- 
zal continued the Chichén Itza tradition of cosmopolitanism that incorpo- 
rates international art and architectural styles shared with highland Mexico 
and elsewhere in Postclassic Mesoamerica (Milbrath and Peraza 2003; Miller 
1982; Proskouriakoff 1962; Smith and Berdan 2003a). The effigy censers of 
Mayapan represent a hallmark Postclassic tradition in which deities and 
possible ancestors were portrayed in resplendent composite molded, mod- 
eled, stuccoed, and painted ceramic statues. These censers were key elements 
in calendrical rituals (D. Chase 1985a) practiced at Mayapan and virtually 
all other Postclassic Maya sites reported throughout the Yucatan peninsula, 
Belize, Guatemala, and the Maya highlands. Much other artistic and literary 
information has unfortunately been eroded, destroyed, or made invisible be- 
cause of the popularity of stucco plaster and paint for murals and stelae and 
the widespread use of bark chapter codex books. 

What new information has emerged from recent research that can refine 
our understanding of Late Postclassic Maya developments? Here we compare 
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Figure 12.4 Map of Mayapan showing parameters of city wall; mapped fields; structures L-28, 
Y-45a, and X-43; and ceramic densities by field from surface collections (drafted by Timothy Hare 
and Bradley Russell). 


Mayapan’s leadership and economic institutions to those of the Classic pe- 
riod to assess the reproduction and transformation of key components of 
Maya society over time. 


Political, Religious, and Mercantile Institutions at Mayapan 
Lords and Priests 


Recent multiactor art programs found in the two colonnades flanking the 
Castillo (Milbrath and Peraza 2003; Peraza 1998) reflect the multiple pa- 
tron gods or ancestors of members of Mayapan’s ruling council (multe- 
pal), which was dominated by members of one paramount family at a time 
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(Ringle and Bey 2001). Internally ranked councils such as those of Mayapan 
have precedents in the Classic period at a variety of northern sites including 
Chichén Itza (Andrews et al. 2003:153; Grube 1994; Ringle and Bey 2001). 
More inclusive, shared leadership emerged at the end of the Classic period 
in response to the rising power of local elite families as reflected in art, ar- 
chitecture, and hieroglyphic programs of southern sites (Schele and Freidel 
1990:274—305, 320-45). This late southern power-sharing accompanied the 
decline of the institution of divine kingship and paved the way for a trans- 
formation of rulership at Chichén Itza, as well as some of its Puuc hills con- 
temporaries (Carmean et al. 2004:427, 437) and ultimately Mayapan (Freidel 
1981a:331). 

The presence of a large number of influential merchants and priests 
would have limited the political power of Postclassic Maya lords. Cross- 
culturally, the increasing power of merchants or religious officials contrib- 
utes to the decentralization of political nuclei (Eisenstadt 1980, 1981). May- 
apan, like Chichén Itz4, endeavored to centralize Shmuel Eisenstadt’s three 
categories of elite power (economic, religious, political). Members of the 
city’s noble families held the highest political seats, engaged in the most in- 
fluential long-distance mercantile activity, and held priestly offices (Landa 
1941:90; Tozzer 1941:27n147). 

The relationship between the priesthood and political offices at 
Mayapan and other contemporaneous sites could have been either an 
unbeatable partnership or the basis for fatal divisions. To what extent were 
political power institutions distinct from religious ones during the Post- 
classic period? The separation of such offices, or what Eisenstadt terms the 
“transcendental and mundane orders,” is an important process that results 
in alternative elite sectors of society capable of exerting power somewhat 
autonomously from political rulers. The rise of formal religious sects also 
contributes to the development of ideological political codes by which rul- 
ers are held accountable, as they are judged by elites holding code-enforcing 
offices (Eisenstadt 1981). 

In the Classic period, attendants are sometimes present in texts and im- 
ages, but they are members of noble families or they are subordinate lords 
attending to or assisting kings. We know little of the existence of Classic 
period priests, whose specific titles (“Ah Kin”) are scarcely mentioned in the 
texts, although some “political” titles could have carried ritual responsibili- 
ties (Houston and Stuart 2001:60). The paucity of priestly titles stands in 
contrast to political, military, and scribal glyphs present in Classic period 
texts. This implies that a powerful, separate class of hierarchically ranked 
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priests may not have been well developed at Classic period cities. Rather, re- 
ligious and mundane political duties may have been bound together in po- 
litical offices. If true, this is a major difference from the Postclassic period. 

Diego de Landa (1941:40) describes twelve high priests in residence at 
Mayapan. High priests possessed the title “Ah Kin Mai” (or “Ahau Can 
Mai”), and other lower-ranked religious offices also existed (Landa 1941:27). 
Chilam Balam priestly officials operated out of towns that were contem- 
porary with Mayapan and postdated the city’s fall. These individuals were 
not easily controlled by political authorities; their commentary, couched in 
prophetic histories, includes a critique of the Mayapan regime (e.g., Mas- 
son 2000). 

The degree to which religious offices and institutions operated indepen- 
dently of political power is difficult to assess for the Postclassic. Some degree 
of complementarity is implied by the co-rulership of Petén Lakes polities by 
a political leader and a high priest (Jones 1998:94). One Mayapan account 
describes a priest, Ah K’in Kob’a, and another official named Kawich who 
“presided at the center” (Edmonson 1986:81; Pugh 2001:250; Roys 1962:79), 
a phrase that suggests power sharing. While Petén Lakes co-leadership roles 
may have formally reconciled potentially competitive sources of power, the 
existence of separate priestly offices represented a potential threat to politi- 
cal regimes by providing an organized faction capable of making rulers ac- 
countable or encouraging dissent. Although one informant’s account relays 
that elites sponsored ceremonies in religious facilities at Mayapan (Tozzer 
1941:27n147), the existence of separate priestly titles (“Ah Kin,” “Chilam,” 
etc.) indicates the conceptual distinctiveness of lords and priests. 

Sources on Mayapan illustrate this divide along which Late Postclassic 
power structures could have easily fissioned. Landa (1941:27) claimed that 
priests were recruited from sons of noble families or moved into hereditary 
positions occupied by their fathers. In a famous case described by Landa, 
a high-ranking Xiu faction priest (Ah Xupan) from Mayapan became the 
founder of the post-Mayapdn Xiu dynasty at the center of Mani (Landa 
1941:40; Tozzer 1941:36). He married his daughter to a nobleman named 
Ah Chel, who founded the center and province of Ah Kin Chel, aided by 
political and religious knowledge obtained from his father-in-law (Landa 
1941:40). Another case of a former priest who became a political ruler is 
described by Alfred M. Tozzer (1941:35n173) regarding an individual named 
Uxmal Chac of Uxmal. These accounts suggest that Late Postclassic priests 
(and merchants) may have increased in number or may have had increased 
political influence compared to their barely referenced counterparts of the 
Classic period. 
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In discussing Chichén Itza, William M. Ringle (2004:213) suggests that 
the art of the city indicates the existence of dual offices of priests and lords 
and their accompanying councils. To a great extent, Mayapan appears to 
have reproduced the institution of the priesthood from Chichén Itza, and 
Mayapan’s Hall of the Sun Disk murals show sun disk figures descending 
at the behest of paired practitioners wielding serpent staffs. These may be 
sun-framed portraits of the city’s major dynasts and their attendant con- 
juring or anointing priests. Many halls at Mayapan have art that portrays 
multiple individuals rather than single or hierarchically ranked actors. 

In sum, southern Classic period sites show no evidence of a separate 
priestly class, but the office of the divine king and affiliated subordinate 
hierarchies had fissioned into separate institutions of lordship and priest- 
hood by the time Chichén Itza rose to power. While Postclassic lords may 
still have claimed some divine or supernatural origins or privileges, they did 
not exclusively perform ritual and relied upon priestly specialists for many 
such tasks. However, members of ruling families probably filled the ranks 
of the priesthood and had close ties to noble houses of governing lords. 


Merchants 


Merchants are known from the Classic period, but as with the priesthood, 
the evidence concerning them is relatively sparse. While portrayals of 
merchant figures occasionally occur on Classic period polychrome vessels 
(Taube 1992:90), they are much more common in Postclassic effigy censers. 
These individuals, perhaps historical individuals or representatives of the 
merchant deity Ek Chuah (God M), are seen in the context of royal courts 
and were probably linked to tribute offerings or the exchange of prestige 
items destined for royal circulation. Tiers of merchant activity are recorded 
for the contact period, ranging from long-distance traders to petty vendors 
operating solely within the confines of a single settlement (Feldman 1978). 

At Postclassic Mayapan, noble family members were engaged in long- 
distance trade (Roys 1962), and our investigations suggest that affluent fam- 
ilies apart from those of the governing council probably also engaged in 
distant mercantile activity. A recently excavated large house (Y-45a), located 
900 meters southeast of the monumental zone and 150 meters from the 
southern portion of the city wall (fig. 12.4), probably was associated with 
an affluent family from the nongoverning lesser elites. This eight-room 
structure was rapidly abandoned, with belongings on the surface broken 
and then buried with stones and dirt, probably at the time of the city’s 
violent demise circa AD 1441 (Masson and Peraza 2004). The vessel assem- 
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blage from this house included abundant examples of pots that may have 
originated from the Petén Lakes (Prudence Rice, personal communication 
to Carlos Peraza, July 2004) and Gulf Coast. Among the ritual censers pres- 
ent were smashed ceramic cacao pod effigies; cacao beans were widely used 
as money at Mayapan, and cacao effigies that were held by deity censers 
are ubiquitous in collections from the site. The presence of two storerooms 
at the house as well as numerous exotic vessels and cacao effigies strongly 
implies the occupants’ involvement in mercantile activities. 


Postclassic Economic Institutions and Classic Precedents 


Economic change has been commonly invoked to explain Classic to Post- 
classic changes in the context of world-systems approaches (Blanton and 
Feinman 1984; Kepecs and Kohl 2003). Higher levels of commercialization 
of the Postclassic economy in the Maya area and elsewhere are inferred 
from documentary evidence about levels of market exchange at Spanish 
contact (Freidel 1981b; Smith and Berdan 2003b:7). Postclassic interregional 
market development and international world-system-type interaction are 
thought to have been greater than during the Classic period (Blanton et al. 
1993; Smith and Berdan 2003b). 

Some maintain that marketplaces probably existed at certain Clas- 
sic sites (Folan et al. 2001:234; Jones 1996; Ruppert 1952:fig. 45; Tourtellot 
and Sabloff 1994:88—-90). Richard E. Blanton and colleagues (1993:219-24) 
propose that the markets of Classic Maya society were primarily regional, 
confined to small, spatially bound territories (e.g., “solar” market systems 
[A. Chase 1998; West 2002]), and that greater market exchange of interre- 
gional goods was a Postclassic development. This proposal has found some 
support in distributional studies (Kepecs 2003; Masson 2001; Sabloff and 
Rathje 1975; West 2002). Comparing household production and consump- 
tion patterns is a useful approach to this problem (Hirth 1998; Smith and 
Heath-Smith 1994). 

At some Classic period sites such as Caracol (A. Chase 1998) and Chun- 
chucmil (Dahlin and Ardren 2002), market development is thought to have 
been considerable, perhaps qualitatively or quantitatively no different from 
the Postclassic (Chase and Chase, chapter 11). This assertion challenges pre- 
vious work (Masson 2000; Sabloff and Rathje 1975) that attributes a major 
role to mercantile/commercial development in explaining changes in Late 
Postclassic social and political organization. Most scholars would gener- 
ally agree that aspects of Late Postclassic international commerce were 
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preceded and perhaps exceeded in some respects by the Terminal Classic 
developments witnessed for the primate city of Chichén Itza (Ringle et al. 
1998), although few have applied economic data to this supposition (for 
some exceptions, see Connor 1983; Kepecs 1998; Rice 1984; West 2002). Fully 
quantified assemblages rather than presence/absence studies are needed for 
comparison. We assert that the importance of distant goods (such as obsid- 
ian) to the daily economy of all members of society was far greater during 
the Postclassic than the Classic period at most sites prior to Chichén Itza 
(Masson 1997, 2000; Sabloff and Rathje 1975). 


Gifting and Tribute 


Elite association with luxury manufacture and a gifting economy is ob- 
served in the Classic period (Ball 1993; Freidel et al. 2002; Inomata and Sti- 
ver 1998; Reents-Budet 1994), and a clear continuity with the Postclassic 
is observed. For the contact period, Landa (1941:92, 106, 141, 158) reports 
numerous feasts and ceremonies at which textiles, food, and other offerings 
were lavished on attendees, and a production economy of luxury items at 
Mayapan was probably linked to gifting. Ornament and fine craft produc- 
tion and consumption contexts are concentrated at upper-status houses 
or at small dwellings nearby, indicated by artistic debris such as pigments, 
worked stalactites, figurine molds, palettes, and marine shell. Luxury trade 
items such as copper bells and greenstone axes are also more common in 
upper-status contexts. 

Of a list of tribute items requested by Mayapan (Landa 1941:26)—in- 
cluding birds, maize, honey, salt, fish, game, cloth, and “other things’—only 
game, fowl, and fish can be expected to show up archaeologically on a sys- 
tematic basis. In one of Tozzer’s notes (1941:30n159), birds, cotton mantles, 
exotic stones, and “everything produced in the country” are listed as tribute. 
If everything was a potential tribute item, there is great difficulty in iso- 
lating tribute goods production or consumption archaeologically. Greater 
consumption of young mammals (deer, dog, peccary) within the monu- 
mental zone is documented relative to outlying house lots by our recent 
faunal analysis. This age distribution pattern may indicate the value of 
young animals as tribute offerings to central elites. 

It is noteworthy that Landa was unimpressed by Mayapan’s tribute de- 
mands on subject polities and inferred that Mayapan was a relatively weak 
political center. From our point of view, the evidence for weak tribute obli- 
gations implies a greater importance of other mechanisms of exchange, that 
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is, markets. Landa neglected to note, as other sources do (Roys 1962:50), that 
Mayapan requested military service from its subordinates instead of more 
hens. Historic sources also claim that Mayapan’s representatives oversaw 
cacao production in distant southern lands (Honduras or Belize), probably 
owing to the importance of cacao as a market currency (Tozzer 1941:37n179, 
94n417). Mayapan may have extracted cacao from distant plantations as 
tribute, but the documents are not specific on this point. Classic period 
hieroglyphic, iconographic, and residue studies also highlight this crop’s 
long-term significance prior to Mayapan (Powis et al. 2002; Stuart 1988), 
including its use as tribute payment (e.g., Miller 2000:fig. 374). 


External Resources for Currencies 


Three crucial resources were more plentiful outside of the Mayapan envi- 
rons yet formed the basis of marketplace currency used at the site. These 
include cacao, cotton mantles (Feldman 1985:21-23; Tozzer 1941:94), and 
marine shell ornaments (Landa 1941:96). The site was dependent on dis- 
tant regions for supplemental quantities of cacao beans and textiles beyond 
what it could produce locally, and raw marine shells came from coastal sites. 
At the Belize sites of Laguna de On and Caye Coco, spindle whorl/ceramic 
sherd ratios were .002 (32/12,382) and .0001 (34/32,000) respectively. In con- 
trast, only 3 spindle whorls were recovered at Mayapan among over 100,000 
sherds outside of the monumental zone (2001, 2002 seasons), yielding a ratio 
of less than .00003. While a few weavers were present at Mayapan, clearly the 
intensity of mantle production was much higher in the Chetumal polity area 
(northeastern Belize/southeastern Quintana Roo), and traders from the city 
probably obtained cloth from there as well as from other polities (Pifia Chan 
1978; Tozzer 1941:30n159). A similar paucity of weaving is indicated by the 
numbers of whorls reported for Dzibilchaltun, Yucatan (n=25 [complete ex- 
amples]), according to Jennifer T. Taschek (1994:215, 219). Although Taschek 
quantifies only complete artifacts, this low number may reflect the relative 
rarity of weaving industries in Yucatan in general. In contrast, 76 spindle 
whorls were reported from Cozumel Island, Quintana Roo (Phillips 1979). 
These data may highlight an important long-term dependency on east coast 
cotton textiles from the Quintana Roo and Belize areas. 

Elites are linked to shell ornament production at Mayapan and the Be- 
lize sites of Laguna de On and Caye Coco (Masson 2003). Milpa 1, an area 
immediately to the west of the monumental zone, has 33-77 percent more 
shell-working debris than elsewhere at Mayapan. Tozzer (1941:95-96n418) 
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mentions the use of “red” stone or shell beads in exchange, but the archaeo- 
logical record reveals a large suite of stone and shell beads and other orna- 
ments of varied form. In addition to their use as an exchange equivalency, 
shell ornaments probably also decorated prestigious costumes and were 
used for special purposes such as chastity objects (Tozzer 1941:106n488). 
David Freidel and colleagues (2002) highlight the close link between the 
value of precious items for status display and the consequent economic 
relative value of these items in exchange. 

The importance of shell ornaments was reproduced closely from the 
past. For example, shell disk beads, cut Olivella beads, and Spondylus pecto- 
rals occur in Classic (Taschek 1994:figs. 6-9, 12) and Postclassic contexts at 
Mayapan and northern Belize sites. Tinklers and disk beads were also made 
as ornaments in the Preclassic (Buttles 1992:figs. 16, 20). As similarities in 
ornament forms are observed over time, their use as a currency for market- 
place or other forms of exchange could have earlier precedents. 


Obsidian Distribution 


Obsidian is the one durable material that reached Mayapan from distant 
locations, along with less-durable items such as cacao, cotton, salt, and 
perhaps honey, wood, fish, dyes, copal, and other forest products (Jones 
1989; Pifia Chan 1978). More-equitable proportions of obsidian were re- 
covered from different contexts at the Belize sites compared to Mayapdan, 
where some contexts had more than 90 percent obsidian and others had 
none (table 12.1). In contrast, nearly 84 percent of the Belize site contexts 
had 40-89 percent obsidian in their household stone tool assemblage (Mas- 
son and Chaya 2000). The contexts with the greatest amount of obsidian 
at Mayapan are those located in the upper-status district of Milpa 1, next 
to the monumental center. Mayapan’s distribution shows greater social in- 
equality in terms of access to this distant product, as might be expected for 
a more highly stratified center. Also noteworthy is the fact that the Belize 
sites possessed a larger overall proportion of obsidian than is found at May- 
apan: 66-75 percent of all stone tools, including utilized flakes, as opposed 
to 37 percent at Mayapan. This suggests that the Belize sites’ position closer 
to the southern source created opportunities to obtain more obsidian from 
coastal traders. Mayapan obtained less obsidian, of which the elites had a 
disproportionately large share. 

This sort of daily dependency on utility items from far away highlights 
the interregional nature of exchange. However, data from Classic period 
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Table 12.1 Obsidian at Belize sites and Mayapan 


Interval category? Mayapan? Caye Coco/Laguna de On? 
(% obsidian) 

0 25.0% 0% 

20-39 9.6% 16.1% 

40-69 26.9% 61.3% 

70-89 21.2% 22.6% 

90 or more 17.3% 0% 


a. Interval categories quantify obsidian as a percentage of all stone tools recovered (obsidian and nonobsidian, formal tools 
and utilized flakes). 
b, Percentage of Postclassic archaeological contexts with proportions falling in each interval. 


Tikal illustrate the complex nature of obsidian consumption in the low- 
lands over time. Prudence Rice (1984:table 3) previously noted an increase in 
obsidian-to-chert ratios in Postclassic contexts of the Petén Lakes relative to 
the Classic period. Although problems with data collection thwart some 
efforts to quantify lithic debris at Tikal, Hattula Moholy-Nagy has recently 
made admirable attempts to overcome this (1997, 1999). There is much ob- 
sidian at Classic period Tikal; in one case, a ratio of obsidian (all pieces [in- 
cluding artifacts and debitage], n=65,920) to chert tools (n=6,642) can be 
calculated (Moholy-Nagy 1997:table 2) at 9.9 obsidian pieces per chert tool, 
higher than our ratios for either the Belize sites or Mayapaén. One major 
difference is that obsidian pieces are generally concentrated in special- 
purpose contexts at Tikal, such as chamber burials (Moholy-Nagy 1999; 
Spence 1996), as opposed to the domestic midden contexts at Mayapan and 
the Belize sites. Moholy-Nagy’s distributional analysis of green obsidian il- 
lustrates this pattern, although it also shows that upper-status-range struc- 
tures and intermediate-sized structures have about three times more green 
obsidian than do small structures. This pattern resembles that of Mayapan, 
since Milpa 1 contexts have about three times more obsidian than do areas 
more distant from the main plaza. 

What can be inferred from these comparisons? Elites at primary centers 
such as Postclassic Mayapan and Classic Tikal were able to acquire larger 
quantities of obsidian, and this material was distributed in similar ratios 
among upper- (and middle- for Tikal) status groups compared to lower- 
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status groups. However, obsidian was utilized by upper-status groups in 
different ways, often cached in particular contexts at Tikal and used along- 
side local lithic tools at Mayapan. The effect of a well-developed hierarchy 
is visible in the top-down control of obsidian distribution at both sites, but 
the use context of this material suggests that it was used less as a prestige 
item at Mayapan. Obsidian was but one item brought in by long-distance 
trading activities at Mayapan, and its use as a daily utilitarian object may 
signal its changing role as a bulk utilitarian item (Masson and Chaya 2000; 
Rice 1984, 1987). Archaeologists have long noted that there are more obsid- 
ian artifacts at Postclassic sites than at Classic ones, apart from sites near 
obsidian sources. Through these patterns we see a transformation in the 
consumer use of at least one distant-exchange commodity. 


Local Subsistence Production 


Mayapan’s local economy depended on nearby communities to acquire 
needed raw materials for basic production. Chert and chalcedony debris 
and tools are common at Mayapan, and most are from a white patinated 
chalcedony source not located at the site. The paucity of primary flakes 
and cores suggests that prepared preforms were brought to the site for the 
manufacture of bifacial tools, including knives and axes. 

Tools produced from these raw materials were used throughout the city, 
and a good deal of manufacturing was probably devoted to meeting local 
needs. Workshops of varying intensity are dispersed throughout the site in 
association with non-elite house lot compounds. At Classic period Tikal, 
similar patterns of chert production have been reported (Becker 1973:398; 
Moholy-Nagy 1997). Scott L. Fedick (1991:111) observes that more primary 
production took place in sites beyond Tikal’s boundaries and that debitage 
within the city was related to later stages of biface production. 

Open spaces within and between house lots inside of the city wall at May- 
apan would have been suitable for gardens or orchards as well as human- 
made moisture-trap depressions (sascaberas) located next to many houses. 
Land was also available outside the city wall, where small field houses, agri- 
cultural storage features, and dispersed residences have been recorded (Rus- 
sell and Ormsby 2003). Small wedge-shaped axes found at Mayapan were 
probably used for clearing slash-and-burn agricultural plots. 

In contrast, residents of the Belize political centers of Santa Rita Corozal 
(Dockall and Shafer 1993) and Caye Coco, as well as small settlements such as La- 
guna de On, produced few of their own formal stone tools. Instead, they obtained 
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formal tools through exchange with the site of Colha, and local manufacture was 
restricted to idiosyncratic expedient tools or opportunistic recycling. 

Classic period economic patterns vary according to the availability of 
local resources and the size and location of particular sites (Graham 2002). 
Community specialization has been documented, although never exclu- 
sively, as if settlements were loath to forfeit their subsistence autonomy. 
Settlements could specialize in agriculture (McAnany 1994) or supplement 
cultivation with lithic (King 1994, 20007151) or ceramic (Fry 2001) produc- 
tion. 

In summary, local subsistence production shows much variation across 
Classic and Postclassic landscapes. Mayapan, like Classic period Tikal, im- 
ported raw materials and engaged in late-stage stone toolmaking. As at some 
Classic cities, agricultural production also occurred at Mayapan. Although 
dependent on supporting communities for raw materials, these major cit- 
ies attained a greater degree of independence by encouraging some local 
production of basic goods essential for daily life. Unlike Tikal (Fry 1980), 
Mayapan may have had utilitarian production of pottery, as implied by Clif- 
ford Brown (1999:574, 584), perhaps indicating an even greater concern with 
self-sufficiency in the utilitarian economy. While the earlier northern city of 
Chunchucmil (Dahlin and Ardren 2002) is an important exception, Puuc 
settlements also tended to some of their own basic needs, leading to their 
description as “garden cities” (Tourtellot and Sabloff 1994). 


Settlement Patterns and Socioeconomic Status 


House-lot boundary walls (albarradas) are present at Mayapan and earlier 
Classic period sites such as Dzibilchaltun, Chunchucmil (Dahlin and Ar- 
dren 2002; Garza and Kurjack 1984), and Coba (Folan et al. 1983). Albarra- 
das surround domestic feature clusters, defining both elite and commoner 
compounds (Brown 1999:76-79; Bullard 1952, 1954), and their replication at 
Mayapan reveals the reproduction of a specific practice critical for identify- 
ing social units at particular sites. Despite these similarities between May- 
apan and Dzibilchaltun, along with those discussed below, it is notable that 
domestic plans exhibit far less variation at Mayapan. This observation led 
Freidel (1981a:319-20) to suggest greater unity in social norms that affected 
house construction at Mayapan compared to the earlier site. 

In a thoughtful comparison of domestic settlement patterns at Seibal 
and other sites, Gair Tourtellot (1988:table 45, 339-41) observed that more 
houses occur in isolation or in groups of two structures at Mayapan relative 
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to Late/Terminal Classic Seibal, where more multihouse groups of three or 
more structures are present. He noted that Classic period Dzibilchaltun dis- 
plays a similar pattern to that of Mayapan, with even more single structures 
observed. Tourtellot proposed that Mayapan and Dzibilchaltun had labor 
institutions—such as military corvée service at the former or temporary 
salt-bed working at the latter—that would have encouraged the part-time 
occupation of small houses by nuclear families resettled from their more 
permanent homes. 

The pattern of more-abundant nuclear family dwellings at Mayapan is 
a potential reproduction of Classic period patterns at nearby Dzibilchal- 
tun. While craft manufacturing house groups occur more often as isolat- 
ed structures, compared to larger groups engaged in agrarian production 
(King 1994, 2000; McAnany 1994, 1995; Tourtellot 1988), many outlying iso- 
lated dwellings do not yield evidence of craft production at Mayapan. 

Investigations of two small houses near the city wall, L-28 and X-43 (fig. 
12.4), lend support for Tourtellot’s model and provide no indication that 
the occupants of either house worked in agriculture or crafts. Neither house 
was occupied for long, indicating a limited stay at the city. Similar-sized 
houses closer to (within 500 meters of) the monumental center had twenty- 
nine times more lithic flakes and ten times more pottery than X-43, and L- 
28 has densities comparable to those found at X-43. Proportions of projec- 
tile points are above the site average for these structures’ lithic assemblages, 
which could imply military service (Masson and Peraza 2004). 

Tourtellot’s suggestion that supporting classes were brought to Mayapan 
finds support in Landa’s account, which describes the initial establishment 
of the site as a seat of noble families of the confederation, followed by the 
recruitment of supporting residents “to provide services” (Landa 1941:26). 
Our settlement data support Landa’s account, as structure density, struc- 
ture size, and artifact density decrease with distance from the monumental 
center in the thirty-six sample areas studied (e.g., ceramic distributions; 
fig. 12.4). 

In the regeneration of complex society at Mayapan, settlement patterns 
suggest a purposeful directive that drew lower-ranked families to the city. 
These residents were probably recruited from allied or subordinate polities, 
including those whose elites had resettled at the city’s center. Comparisons 
with some Classic period sites suggest that this strategy was not new. Devel- 
opmental surges in population growth and rapid construction of temples 
and palaces are associated with the coalescence of power at Petexbatun poli- 
ties, including Dos Pilas (Demarest 1997:218—19) and nearby sites (Escobedo 
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1997:317; Inomata 1997:341, 3473 Valdés 1997:324, 329). The parallels between 
Mayapan and Dzibilchaltun indicate that urban centers of western Yucatan 
persisted in luring laborers and small family units to provide services, a 
compelling case of structural reproduction. 


Selective Transformation in the Regeneration of Mayapan 


The evidence presented above indicates that Mayapan selectively regenerated 
political, religious, and economic institutions from the predecessor capitals 
of Chichén Itza and prior Classic period sites. The creation of the city was not 
simply a template regeneration (Bronson, chapter 9) but involved calculated 
acts informed by historical memory that were selective in nature. Founding 
regimes of Mayapan claimed to reject Chichén Itza’s foreign ways, while at 
the same time they emulated key political, religious, and architectural fea- 
tures of this polity. Some institutions and structures were new or markedly 
amplified; others harked back to Classic models. 

Like Chichén Itza, Mayapan incorporated an outward-looking cosmo- 
politan style of art and architecture that fused earlier traditions and links 
with Gulf Coast Mexican groups and beyond (Milbrath and Peraza 2003). 
But Mayapan distinguished itself from Chichén Itza in multiple aspects, in- 
cluding major ceramic changes; rejection of selected architectural features 
(gallery-patio, ballcourt, house style as noted by Freidel [1981a:317], etc.); 
reinstating the Classic institution of stela erection; creating an elaborate 
effigy censer tradition; inventing a sacrificial burial shaft temple tradition 
unique to Mesoamerica; altering obsidian exchange supply networks (An- 
drews et al. 1989); and establishing a highly nucleated city that contrasts 
with Chichén’s vast sprawl. 

Like Classic period Dzibilchaltun, Mayapan manifests a settlement pat- 
tern that reflects unusually large numbers of nuclear families (Tourtellot 
1988:339), perhaps indicative of city-oriented work patterns. Military ser- 
vice was probably one important occupation for residents of small, isolated 
Mayapan houses. 

New political developments in Postclassic Mayapan include powerful 
families competing for control of Mayapan’s government. The institution 
of the priesthood seems more developed at Mayapan and Chichén Itza 
compared to earlier sites; religious and secular duties fissioned into special- 
ized, dual, complementary offices occupied by members of noble houses. 
Long-distance merchants included members of governing houses as well as 
other affluent families. 
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Various economic institutions were reproduced from the past, including 
a prestige economy, gifting and tribute, and local, regional, and distant ex- 
change in goods essential to daily life. The local economy relied on a regional 
supply system, importing raw materials for elite-based shell working and 
commoner-based stone toolmaking, a strategy paralleling earlier patterns of 
dependency reported for Classic period sites. The use of cacao as currency or 
payment was a practice shared by both the Classic period and the Postclassic 
period, and similarities in shell ornaments over time imply their long-term 
use as an exchange medium as well. 

However, the political economy of Mayapan consumed far more prod- 
ucts from afar than it produced for interregional networks. Mayapan trad- 
ers imported southern cacao, cotton mantles, honey, and other riches in ex- 
change for slaves (Landa 1941:35-36; Tozzer 1941:35), salt obtained en route, 
or shell or cacao bean currencies. 

This amplification of long-distance trade was a critical factor that has 
been linked to the growth of the merchant sector (Sabloff and Rathje 1975), 
which—along with the rise of the priesthood—formed major competitive 
pools of social power and checked the inflation of political hierarchy. This 
triadic, magnified confrontation of merchants, priests, and lords or military 
captains is perhaps the most conspicuous institutional change from earlier 
times, although Late Classic power struggles forecast the transformation 
to more inclusive modes of government toward the end of some southern 
dynasties (Schele and Freidel 1990:274—305, 320-45). The completion of this 
political metamorphosis is evident at Mayapan, where the art and archi- 
tecture successfully obscure the identities of any single, dominant rulers, 
including those known to us from colonial ethnohistory. 

As Eisenstadt (1980:842) notes, “In different civilizations and historical 
settings a variety of combinations of continuity and change in different 
spheres of institutional life took place.” When we consider broader patterns 
of regeneration for the Postclassic Maya case, a model of selective trans- 
formation of particular institutions, with variation according to factors of 
political geography, is evident. 
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Before and After Collapse 
Reflections on the Regeneration of Social Complexity 


Alan L. Kolata 


This book addresses an extraordinarily complicated sociohistorical phenom- 
enon: the regeneration of cultural complexity in the aftermath of state collapse. 
The case studies presented here graphically demonstrate the highly variable 
nature of this process. One might be tempted to say that each case of societal 
regeneration is unpredictable, historically contingent, unique, and therefore 
analyzable only in its own terms. Most of the authors in this book do, in fact, 
present empirically rich instances of regeneration processes that pertain to 
highly specific historical, cultural, and environmental circumstances. Gener- 
ally eschewing the comparative impulse, these authors emphasize the contin- 
gent and locally embedded quality of the social regeneration of complexity. 
One can readily understand this perspective given the exceptionally variable 
social and historical trajectories through which complex societies developed 
globally. Some contributors (most notably Bronson and Schwartz), however, 
explicitly grapple with more general theoretical frameworks that may enable 
intriguing comparisons across time, space, and cultural traditions. 

As Glenn Schwartz perceptively notes in his introductory chapter, the 
regeneration of social complexity in the wake of the collapse of urbanized, 
state-level societies and empires has rarely been a topic of sustained scholarly 
analysis, despite its inherent value for comparative historical and social sci- 
ence research. This may be because the aftermath of empire is often imagined 
as a period of cultural degradation, a backsliding into “dark ages” shorn of 
the rich material trappings of imperial splendor. The initial decline of social 
complexity after state collapse apparently renders this period of transforma- 
tion less compelling as an object of analysis for many historians, art histori- 
ans, and archaeologists. The study of “high civilization” still remains the holy 
grail of historical scholarship. But this is at once a parochial and an elitist 
conception, one that fails to acknowledge that the regeneration of cultural 
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complexity, in whatever forms it takes, is a complex process of social change 
fascinating in its own right. Principled theoretical and empirical analyses of 
regeneration in the aftermath of collapse have enormous potential for in- 
forming us about the structural nature of complex society and the processes 
through which states and empires are formed and sustained in the first in- 
stance. The various chapters of this book represent richly varied attempts 
to explore this potential both through empirical analysis of individual case 
studies and through more general, comparative perspectives. 

To understand the regeneration of social complexity after some form of 
state disintegration or collapse, one must recognize and account for the his- 
torical specificities of prior structures of rule, authority, and governmental- 
ity. By “governmentality” here I mean the socially and historically contingent 
crucible of coercion and consent that composes the underlying lineaments of 
state power. Regeneration of social complexity, if such occurred after collapse 
of a state formation, can follow any number of structural pathways, depend- 
ing on the nature of various externalities present during the reconstitution 
of complex society. Such externalities might include the social, political, eco- 
nomic, and environmental processes by which state collapse was engendered 
in the first instance, or the nature of historical, political, and economic rela- 
tionships with neighboring states. In short, the conditions of possibility for 
the social regeneration of complexly structured societies, as well as the specif- 
ic character of that regeneration, are directly dependent upon the principles 
and structures of government prior to collapse. 

Any convincing analysis of the regeneration of social complexity after 
state collapse must account for the “time-binding” material and social effects 
of prior governmental actions—the specific political ecology of the state pri- 
or to its disintegration. The analysis of political disruption must take account 
of the historical continuities between pre- and postcollapse social formations 
as much as the nature of the disjunctions produced in the aftermath of state 
disintegration. One can readily imagine, for instance, that it matters consid- 
erably for such an analysis whether the historical trajectory of state forma- 
tion and governance entailed the forceful imposition of direct control over 
territories, resources, and populations by some form of dominant political, 
economic, and military power, or whether state structure and governance was 
sustained through indirect networks of political alliance, social exchange, and 
commodity circulation via trade and mutually accepted tributary or clientage 
relationships. 

The former circumstance involves the imposition of hegemony and sover- 
eignty over subjugated peoples by authorities that govern with the full panoply 
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of the instruments of daily administration, surveillance, persuasion, co- 
optation, and coercion. Here territorial annexation, imposition of externally 
derived laws and regulations, cultural absorption of subject populations, 
and often a powerful, colonial ideology of a “civilizing mission” are central 
to the dynamics of state formation and expansion. A necessary institutional 
correlate of the colonizing state is the forceful deployment of military and 
police power. The physical embodiment of this power often includes chains 
of strategically placed fortresses, garrisons, and fortified walls, but also new 
colonial towns imposed in the countryside, often with streets laid out in visu- 
ally transparent grid or radial forms to enhance, in theory at least, the capacity 
for surveillance, tracking, and ultimately taxing of populations of the subject 
cities and their near hinterlands. The strategy of hegemony and sovereignty, 
in other words, reflects the logic and the logistics of empire. 

The latter circumstance, in contrast, represents a case in which a state 
dominates populations without actually administering them directly—a 
form of governance that can be termed hegemony without sovereignty. In 
this instance, power and influence are exercised not by unilateral imposi- 
tion of administrative regulations or centrally controlled bureaucracy but 
rather by the strategic application of force—tactical force, not generalized 
military oppression—and the demonstration effects of cultural superior- 
ity, awesome displays of material wealth, sumptuousness, conspicuous con- 
sumption, and superior military capability (Sahlins 2004).' The intrusive, 
material presence of the state in local communities is much reduced, often 
absent altogether, in favor of the co-optation of local institutions and facili- 
ties, while the displays of superiority (the demonstration effects) are fre- 
quently limited to capitals, where they may impress and overawe local elites. 
The mere potential for direct military intervention, territorial subjugation, 
and social incorporation is sufficient to ensure the political and economic 
subordination of these subject populations. The dominant state exercises 
hegemony without the need for or logistical difficulties of maintaining 
sovereignty. Here the shared perception of overwhelming power obviates 
the need for its systematic exercise. The social and economic costs of this 
principle of power are correspondingly lower than that of the colonizing 
state, which must bear the extraordinary burden of subduing and directly 
governing an often truculent and resistant population. 

But why do I claim that it matters significantly to the analysis of the regen- 
eration of complex society whether the political ecology of states prior to col- 
lapse varied along these lines—that is, along the continuum from what we can 
gloss schematically as direct-to-indirect rule? First, I would argue that these 
distinct modes of political control (and, as discussed below, the depth of their 
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temporal persistence) generate differing degrees of transformation in everyday 
practices, habitual social relations, and, ultimately, the historical consciousness 
of subject populations, and further that the intensity of this transformation of 
historical consciousness shapes the character and trajectory of social regenera- 
tion in the wake of state disintegration. From this perspective, ordinary peoples’ 
prevailing attitudes, perceptions, and practices played out in the course of their 
everyday lives, not simply political and economic institutions, become analyti- 
cally critical variables. 

In the case of the colonizing state (hegemony with sovereignty), the 
ubiquity of instruments of social control—foreign governors wielding 
authority through military force; imposed systems of revenue collection, 
taxation, tariffs, and tribute; subordination of once-autonomous local au- 
thorities; expropriation of local land, water, and other natural resources; 
graphic displays of extreme violence against local resistance; erection of 
highly visible public monuments such as palaces, temples, shrines, govern- 
ment schools, offices, warehouses, forts, prisons, and the foundation of 
entirely new colonial cities commemorating and glorifying the power of 
the state—serve, over time, to alter and even suborn autochthonous social 
identities and senses of cultural independence. In a kind of society-wide 
“Stockholm syndrome,” subject populations often move their perception 
of newly dominant authorities from fear and loathing to identification, 
collaboration, and emulation. They often become complicit in their own 
domination. In short, historical consciousness may be so thoroughly trans- 
formed that the dominated and the dominators come to broadly share the 
new ideology of social relations and governance. The political subjugation 
of local populations becomes naturalized. Foreign authorities and, even 
more important, foreign “ways of being” become embedded in the total 
social fabric, radically transforming if not erasing locally specific identi- 
ties and social relationships. This is not to say, however, that resistance to 
the colonizing state necessarily disappears. Vigorous local opposition may 
continue, particularly in covert fashion. But accommodation to the state in 
its various degrees and intensities of political presence defines the terms of 
engagement of that resistance. 

In the case of a state formation structured according to a political strat- 
egy of hegemony without sovereignty, the effects on historical conscious- 
ness of the subjugated populations may be rather less transformative, more 
fluid, and potentially evanescent. Daily social interactions follow familiar 
rhythms without the continual presence of foreign authorities. The mate- 
rial presence and sheer physical artifacts of the superordinate state rarely 
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dominate local cityscapes. Foreign-occupied military garrisons and foreign- 
conceived and -imposed colonial new towns are few and far between, or en- 
tirely absent. Social intercourse between state authorities and subject popu- 
lations is highly constrained both spatially (to capitals or trading entrepots, 
for instance) and often temporally as well, occurring only during a few pre- 
scribed moments (such as periods of tribute collection). Local patterns of 
work, worship, and leisure continue fundamentally unaltered. Foreign ways 
of being are less apparent, less palpable, consigned most often to occasional 
encounters in highly conventionalized, scripted social contexts. Multiple or 
unanticipated juxtapositions of the foreign and the local are rare and do 
not constitute the fundamental texture of social life. 

Of course, this does not mean that in a complex state formation struc- 
tured through the exercise of hegemony without sovereignty, social impacts 
on subject populations are negligible. As a major instance of such impact, 
all states extract surplus from subject populations whether in labor or in 
kind, or both. Taxation of labor, product, or species will often be consid- 
erably onerous, even though the institutional forms of extraction remain 
local. Surplus inevitably flows away from the local communities into the 
coffers of both the local authorities (as was likely the case prior to foreign 
domination) and that of the distant, foreign elites. Although social and, 
especially, economic impacts on subject populations are considerable, they 
are periodic, not chronic, and framed in terms of very specific social do- 
mains; they do not seep into daily social practice or necessarily transform 
people’s understanding of themselves or their place in the world. 

This distinction between state-deployed strategies of hegemony and sov- 
ereignty versus hegemony without sovereignty can be further explored by 
conceiving the difference in impact on subject populations in terms of an- 
other analytical distinction—that between orthodoxy and orthopraxy. This 
distinction will be particularly important later when I explore the various 
pathways, trajectories, and outcomes of the regeneration of complex societ- 
ies after an event or process of state collapse. Orthodoxy and orthopraxy are 
subtly different forms of the relationship between belief and behavior. 

By orthodoxy here I mean circumstances under which subject popula- 
tions adopt and practice state ideology that serves to bind them closely to 
dominant patterns of behavior prescribed and sanctioned by state authori- 
ties. In the case studies of the preindustrial states examined in this book, 
orthodoxy is framed most often in terms of state religions and related cult 
practices. Such state religions inculcate concepts of the proper social rela- 
tionships between rulers and the ruled, create a sense of shared meaning 
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between state authorities and their subjects, legitimize the actions of central 
authorities, and, in some sense, define the terms of social belonging and 
citizenship in society. 

Often such religious practice is tied spatially and materially to visually 
salient state temples, shrines, and pilgrimage centers. These state-authorized 
and -constructed spaces become touchstones for public gatherings and 
therefore for the expression of popular culture and publicly shared atti- 
tudes. Significantly, one finds that such temples (within major cities at 
least) are contiguous with other state-constructed spaces and structures, 
such as central plazas, palaces, elite residences, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, state-regulated marketplaces. This physical contiguity of state- 
identified places and the institutions they materialize shapes the daily 
spatial practice of state subjects. They become critical nodes in the social 
networks that people inhabit on a daily basis. Because access to and social 
relationships within these spaces are shaped by the needs and priorities 
of the state, these physical spaces are important vehicles for inculcating 
socioreligious orthodoxy. 

State religions can also change the definition and experience of time and 
therefore the collective daily activities organized in temporal cycles that are 
critical to social reproduction. Frequently, state religions introduce new cal- 
endars, calendrical systems, and related forms of time reckoning that serve to 
inscribe new senses of temporal value. In the preindustrial world, such calen- 
dars are normally linked to specific rhythms of production, particularly in ag- 
ricultural practice. By temporally coordinating agriculture and labor through 
new systems of time reckoning, the state achieves a measure of control over 
the social forces of production. Surplus production, in particular, is extracted 
through the spatial and temporal frames of reference of the dominant state 
authorities. That is, state religion and state business merge or interpenetrate 
as a bundle of related, daily practices and activities. Religion and economics 
become part of a socially and conceptually seamless set of practices. 

Subjects come to live and experience their social worlds in terms of the 
spatial and temporal frames of reference constructed and authorized by 
the state. By significantly altering or introducing new spatial and temporal 
frames of reference, the state in essence achieves a measure of discipline 
over its subjects’ social, political, and economic behavior, challenging and 
often changing local practices. Over a period of time, perhaps a genera- 
tion or two, this habituated social action engraves a kind of mental template 
of what is defined as acceptable actions and proper thought. In Orwellian 
terms, the state achieves, particularly in its leading subjects, a measure of 
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“mind control” through its involvement in the production and consump- 
tion of spatial, temporal, and material value. State orthodoxy defines what, 
where, when, how, and why certain social actions are valued, as well as who 
may have access to the material and social benefits generated by the state. Just 
as importantly, a state-imposed doxology defines who can be excluded from 
these benefits. That is, state authorities define and implement the system of 
incentives and punishments that motivate or inhibit culturally prescribed 
and culturally proscribed behaviors among its subjects. 

Orthodoxy, in other words, is intimately associated with the process of 
the transformation of historical consciousness. Habitual social, economic, 
religious, and ideological practice is intimately bound to belief. Believers 
become citizens; citizens become believers. Subjects aspire to the values 
promoted by state authorities, often through religious practice. New com- 
munities of worship and social belonging are among the most effective ve- 
hicles for the transformation of historical consciousness that, in political 
terms, can be glossed as the transformation of subjects into citizens. In the 
world of orthodoxy, behavior and belief become isomorphic: subjects of 
the state do what they believe, and they believe what they do. Subjects be- 
come stakeholders and, in the process, willing agents of the state’s social, 
economic, political, and cultural agendas and its status quo. In the calculus 
of cost versus value, orthodox citizens benefit from conforming their be- 
havior to the dominant beliefs and practices of the state. 

I suggest that the adoption of orthodoxy is more likely to occur in the 
context of a state structured through a strategy of hegemony and sover- 
eignty—a context in which daily behaviors are suffused within, defined, 
controlled, or heavily influenced by state instruments of social control. 
The very social and physical ubiquity of the state, its institutions, mate- 
rial practices, strategies of governance, beliefs, and value systems, condi- 
tion the manner in which individuals experience their world. The relevant 
social memories, religious practices, and institutions become those of the 
dominant state and its elite authorities, not those of the incorporated sub- 
jects. Local identity is not necessarily entirely subsumed in or erased by 
the foreign value system, but it is certainly transformed and, in complex 
ways, hybridized by interaction with the dominant value system. Of course, 
hybridization may flow in either direction or both simultaneously—from 
dominant elites to local subjects, and from local subjects to dominant 
elites—but the relevant point is that value shifts inevitably occur, and the 
resulting system can become the taken-for-granted institutional, social, and 
behavioral framework for society. In short, orthodoxy becomes naturalized, 
the normative state of affairs. 
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By orthopraxy, I mean social forms of practice that come close to dom- 
inant patterns of behavior without adopting the underlying meaning or 
worldview inscribed in such practices. Subjects behave (publicly at least) 
in a fashion consistent with the expectations of state authorities. They may 
do so to avoid punishment or, perhaps just as likely, to extract social, politi- 
cal, or economic benefits from the dominant state and its institutions. The 
behavior of local subjects is strategically mimetic and does not constitute 
thoroughgoing assimilation or conversion, as is the case with orthodox be- 
liefs. Local elites expand their own influence and authority by establishing 
mutualistic or symbiotic social relationships with state authorities without 
adopting the underlying value system of the dominant state. Emulation 
and deference are effective tools for creating and sustaining these impor- 
tant social networks. 

Orthopraxy, however, is not a dilute or incomplete form of orthodoxy 
in which state doxology and values are misunderstood or inadequately 
inculcated in subjects. Rather, orthopraxy generates a unique synthesis 
of foreign (dominant) and local (subordinate) beliefs; expresses its own 
value system that may partially incorporate, transform, or even reject for- 
eign elements; and, importantly, constitutes its own political strategy. In 
contrast to the power of orthodox beliefs, when thoroughly assimilated by 
subject populations, to effect a transformation of historical consciousness, 
orthopraxic behaviors do not readily result in such substantive changes in 
local beliefs and practices, core value systems, or metaphysical understand- 
ings of space, time, and history. Local beliefs, values, and social memories 
are not subsumed or erased in the dominant system. Rather, they retain 
their integrity and local meaning, even if they are partially transformed by 
foreign concepts and institutional practices as they interpenetrate them. 
Local elites and their subjects pattern their behavior on the model of the 
dominant social actors, but they do not become like those actors except as 
they consciously choose to do so. In effect, unlike orthodoxy, orthopraxy 
produces strategic subjects, not committed citizens. 

Parallel to my thoughts on the proposed close relationship of orthodoxy 
to states organized according to principles of hegemony and sovereignty, I 
would argue that orthopraxy is more likely to occur under conditions of 
dominance structured by a strategy of hegemony without sovereignty. The 
rationale for this hypothesis is straightforward, and I will not belabor the 
point. Simply framed, the relative material, social, and political absence of a 
state that elects to exercise hegemony through indirect instruments of pow- 
er inhibits the consolidation and convergence of belief, value, and behavior 
that induces committed forms of orthodoxy. The relationship of state to 
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subject under a regime of hegemony without sovereignty is framed most 
often as a periodic, extractive proposition, rather than as a fully realized in- 
corporation of local subjects into the political sphere. State authorities skim 
the economic surplus of subjects through episodic tribute and taxation, 
but they rarely engage in the social control of daily life. Political relations 
focus on interactions between state and local elites; that is, the bulk of the 
subject population constitute economic subjects, not political subjects. As 
a result, substantive value shifts and the hybridization of beliefs and social 
practices among all but a few local elites rarely occur. Absent a “civilizing 
mission,” the mass conversion experience characteristic of orthodoxy never 
takes root. Habituated social practices remain deeply embedded in local 
ways of belief and being. Orthopraxy does not entail the rejection or trans- 
formation of local identities, values, institutions, and social practices, but 
rather constitutes a strategic positioning of these local cultural expressions 
in terms of the value system of the state. Instead of a transformation of 
historical consciousness among subjects as occurs with orthodoxy, we see 
multiple local accommodations to the political and economic realities of a 
dominant power. Such accommodations, however, do not entail acceptance 
of the implicit social and moral order on which that dominant power is 
based. In short, orthopraxy is a form of situational, pragmatic social prac- 
tice formed in the crucible of unequal power relations. 

How, then, do we apply these various theoretical concepts of hegemony, 
sovereignty, orthodoxy, and orthopraxy to the analysis of the regeneration 
of complex society in the aftermath of state collapse? First, I would argue 
that what is regenerated after collapse may be dependent on the extent to 
which the historical consciousness (and therefore the daily social, political, 
ideological, and cultural practices of subject populations) has been trans- 
formed. An initial hypothesis might propose that the regeneration of com- 
plex society after state collapse is more likely to occur in contexts in which 
the predecessor state held both hegemony and sovereignty over subject pop- 
ulations for a considerable period of time (several generations) and there- 
fore succeeded in significantly transforming the historical consciousness of 
these populations. In such a historical context, the ubiquitous physical and 
social presence of the state serves, over time, to ingrain social habits, politi- 
cal structures, patterns of production and consumption, and, not least, fa- 
miliarity with and acceptance of hierarchical institutions and specific forms 
of class relations. The status quo ante becomes the natural, familiar model 
for regenerating and reproducing state formations. Here the intriguing con- 
cept of “template regeneration” proposed by Bennet Bronson (chapter 9) is 
particularly apropos. 
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By “template regeneration,’ Bronson means that the regeneration of 
complex society follows a culturally well-understood and historically in- 
grained model of social and political organization, such that states and 
empires reappear periodically after periods of disintegration with essen- 
tially the same structure. According to Bronson, such regenerated states are 
“faithful copies of their predecessors” that adhere to replicated social prac- 
tices, “government organization, institutions, language, cultural manifes- 
tations, and style.” Bronson attributes the virtual isomorphic character of 
such regenerated states to the power of literacy and to bureaucratic struc- 
tures obsessed with detailed record keeping. He believes that such practices 
of reading, writing, and record keeping permitted the reemergent state to 
copy the institutions and cultural styles of their predecessors with high fi- 
delity and essentially re-create the past. Not surprisingly, Bronson points 
to the ancient Chinese empire(s) as his principal exemplar of template re- 
generation, given the high cultural value placed by the Chinese on literacy, 
bureaucracy, mensuration/standardization, and hierarchical institutions. 

This assumes, of course, that the Chinese (or other template regenerating 
states) held a norm or ideal of history as the “unadorned reporting of things 
that had happened, free of distortion, addition or omission, as though it were 
possible to record human actions in words as faithfully as a musical perfor- 
mance might be recorded by an infallible phonograph” (Nelson 1973:40) and 
further that the means of transmitting historical tradition across generations 
was principally via the written word. Both of these assumptions can be ques- 
tioned—if not, perhaps, in the Chinese case, most certainly in other cultural 
and historical contexts (such as the Andes, Mesoamerica, sub-Saharan Af- 
rica) where plastic and textile art, storytelling, folk tales, music, dance, and 
other forms of performative acts serve as a principal vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of historical knowledge. 

In other words, I would extend Bronson’s notions of how and why tem- 
plate regeneration occurs by noting that this was not simply a matter of 
technography, that is, occurring merely through the quality and fidelity 
of written records. Rather, cases of template regeneration may equally be 
a product of perduring ideologies, worldviews, and daily social practices, 
however these were transmitted across generations (orally, the written 
word, plastic arts, performative scripts). Miriam Stark’s (chapter 10) dis- 
cussion of the sequential, recursive emergence of structurally isomorphic 
state formations in Southeast Asia is a particularly interesting instance of 
template regeneration that does not depend exclusively on literacy and the 
transmission of detailed historical records. Although the pre-Angkor and 
Angkor period Khmer states employed scripts written in Sanskrit and Old 
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Khmer, these texts (particularly those written in Sanskrit) generally concern 
details of dynastic succession, dedications recounting the establishment of 
religious foundations, and imprecations to various Indic deities. Michael 
Vickery’s (1998) tour de force of historical scholarship demonstrated that 
the Old Khmer texts do provide a richer description of local sociological, 
political, and economic structures than had been previously appreciated. 
Still, these inscriptions do not constitute the kind of highly detailed histori- 
cal archive that Bronson suggests was essential for template regeneration. 
As Stark proposes, the “Khmer template” derived from long-term conti- 
nuities in local-level political structures (“local” here meaning down to the 
sociological scale of villages and their surrounding hinterlands) and in tra- 
ditional modes of production, principally wet-rice agriculture and fishing. 

A very similar argument can be seen in Gordon McEwan’s (chapter 6) treat- 
ment of the emergence of the Inca empire. He effectively argues that the Inca 
were consciously drawing on historical models of ecological adaptations, ad- 
ministrative structures, political organizations, and, most importantly, ideo- 
logical concepts of political legitimacy prevalent in the predecessor empires of 
Tiwanaku and Wari. Here, though, one might suggest along with McEwan that 
the structural template regenerated by the Inca was not completely isomorphic 
with the past; it was not a “faithful copy” of its predecessors, in Bronson’s terms. 
Rather, the “Inca template” combined elements of structural continuity, partic- 
ularly at the level of local political administration (as in the case of the Khmer), 
with political innovations that built upon but nevertheless transformed the 
Wari and Tiwanaku templates. 

These cases bear some similarity to Bronson’s “stimulus regeneration” (the 
mobilization of social memory, real or imagined, to legitimate structures of 
hierarchy) but still retain elements of the process of template regeneration. So 
perhaps we might seek to extend Bronson’s typology by proposing a conceptual 
hybrid of some sort between stimulus and template regeneration to account for 
these cases. In these sociohistorical contexts, the transmission of a structural 
template for state formations across generations was not the product of didactic 
readings of preserved historical archives by mandarins but rather resulted from 
daily sociocultural practice and long-term persistence in ideology and worldview. 
In short, the mode and technology of structural template transmission is not re- 
ally the principalissue here. More importantly, template regeneration can be con- 
ceptualized as another term for a process of social regeneration stemming from 
shared historical consciousness of proper social, moral, and governmental order: 
the practice of orthodoxy rather than orthopraxy. 

As is made clear by several chapters in this volume, that which is regener- 
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ated after collapse is not always a duplicate or “structural template” of the prior 
state. Often the very ruptures of collapse generate new institutions, new social 
practices, and (most interesting from my perspective) new forms of historical 
consciousness. The fascinating case studies described by Ellen Morris for the 
First Intermediate Period in Egypt (chapter 4), by Diane and Arlen Chase for 
the Classic-Terminal Classic—Postclassic Maya transitions (chapter 11), and by 
Christina Conlee for the post-Wari setting in the Nasca region of Peru (chap- 
ter 7) emphasize that social inversions, new forms of class relations, emergent 
wealth, and shared power regimes complicate presumptive models of divine 
kings, centralized bureaucratic administration, and the bifurcated class rela- 
tions of nobles versus commoners. In these historically and culturally distinc- 
tive situations, state collapse appears to generate not a rejuvenated template of 
prior governmentality but in some sense a polar opposite. 

In each of these cases, we see the emergence of pluralizing ideologies, new re- 
gimes of collective, decentralized authority, enhanced social mobility, and even 
a socially sanctioned aversion to prior authoritarian regimes. So, rather than 
the regeneration of similar institutions of power, governance, and sociocultural 
practices, we may in postcollapse scenarios see the emergence of new forms of 
socially complex institutions—new class relations, new patterns of production, 
new forms of the circulation of wealth, and a pluralizing of ideology (even if 
these innovative forms are imagined by their creators to represent a legitimate 
continuity from the past). In these instances, some institutions, class relations, 
and patterns of production may be retained from the precollapse polity. Often, 
however, these social-structural forms will reflect the historical circumstances 
of the collapse process (which in most instances was likely to have been socially 
traumatic to a significant part of the society’s population), and the process of 
collapse and reconstitution will result in new forms of complexity. 

Often such new forms of social complexity derive from a foreign source 
and from external models of organizing social and economic relationships. As 
Schwartz (chapter 1) perceptively remarks, any analysis of the regeneration of 
social complexity must pay keen attention to the “teleconnections” of societ- 
ies across extensive geographic space. In this vein, the contributions of Stark 
(chapter 10) and Marilyn Masson, Timothy Hare, and Carlos Peraza Lope 
(chapter 12) demonstrate that “internationalism” in the form of sea-borne, 
long-distance trade and mercantile activities drove significant social change and 
heavily influenced (in the case of the Khmer states) or even broke (in the case 
of the Postclassic Maya) preexisting structural templates of social complexity. In 
these cases, connectedness and interdependency rather than autonomy and au- 
tarky provide the social conditions for the regeneration of complexity. Emerging 
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from this complex interplay of societies and economies is the development of a 
political landscape of multiple self-organized, competing polities rather than a 
monolithic imperial presence. 

Of course, as Kenny Sims (chapter 8) trenchantly observes, in some cases the 
regeneration of centralized authority fails to occur after the collapse of empire. 
Local political formations retain a postcollapse preference for noncomplex, in- 
dependent, and stubbornly autonomous structures. In these instances, as Sims 
suggests, local populations were probably little invested in imperial institutions 
and value systems that, from the local perspective, were perceived as alien and 
economically burdensome impositions. In other words, when regeneration of 
social complexity does not occur, the previous state or empire probably gov- 
erned by a strategy of hegemony without sovereignty and effected no signifi- 
cant transformation of the historical consciousness of its subject populations. 
The state in these instances produced not citizens but strategic subjects who 
did not ideologically hew to state orthodoxy. Rather, they adopted a strategy 
of orthopraxy to negotiate daily life under the dominion of empire, adopting 
the external appearances of dominant values and practices without fundamen- 
tally changing their underlying local value systems and worldviews. When the 
empire collapsed, their strategic mimesis of state institutions, values, and social 
practices disappeared with it. 

Empires generate significant social, cultural, and economic opportunities 
for some subjects while simultaneously imposing great burdens on others, cre- 
ating significant tension through the attempted transformation (successful or 
not) of local social structures. Imperial regimes and other similarly centralized 
state hierarchies often seek to radically restructure modes of production and 
consumption among newly subject populations to accelerate economic rev- 
enues. Often these schemes take the form of highly specialized, labor-intensive 
systems of production that are high risk—high return propositions. Overinvest- 
ment in capital- and labor-intensive modes of production, such as massive ir- 
rigation systems tied to variable hydrological regimes, frequently results in high 
short-term economic gains but social and ecological disaster in the long run. 

In some instances, such high risk—high return systems can persist for several 
generations, as in the case of the Tiwanaku state in the Andean high plateau 
(Kolata 1996; Kolata [ed.] 2003). In the specific case of Tiwanaku, centuries of 
considerable demographic expansion and increasing social complexity were 
underwritten by the productive capacity of a highly specialized agricultural 
system. However, the complex and technically specialized character of Tiwa- 
naku’s production system rendered it vulnerable to an extreme environmen- 
tal impact. The ability of the Tiwanaku state to adapt to deteriorating climatic 
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conditions that ensued in the mid twelfth century and persisted for nearly three 
hundred years was compromised by its overreliance on a single, highly special- 
ized production system. After Tiwanaku’s mid-twelfth-century collapse, social 
complexity as indexed by urban formations and multilayered political hierar- 
chies did not reemerge in the Tiwanaku heartland for nearly three centuries. 
As Garrett Hardin (1993:101) observed, “Technology is a blessing, to be sure, 
but every blessing has its price. The price of increased complexity is increased 
vulnerability.” 

Similarly, John Nichols and Jill Weber (chapter 3) and Lisa Cooper (chap- 
ter 2) imply that the conditions for the regeneration of social complexity are 
frequently tied to the relative flexibility of indigenous production systems and 
their ability to respond to changing social and ecological circumstances. Such 
strategies may include diversifying subsistence portfolios or decoupling urban 
settlements from overarching political formations to promote, in Nichols and 
Weber’s felicitous phrase, “integrated strategies of resilience.” The ecological 
and social tensions of empire rarely permit or foster strategies of economic re- 
silience and in fact are more often associated with the imposition of structural 
rigidities, as was the case with Tiwanaku. Such structural rigidities render the 
regeneration of social complexity under changed ecological and social circum- 
stances extremely problematic. 

As is abundantly clear from the contributions to this volume, the social 
regeneration of complexity after state collapse can follow multiple historical 
pathways, each with its own contour of specificity. But these pathways are not 
infinite in variety; many share significant structural features and sociohistorical 
commonalities. What we need now, of course, is more nuanced comparative 
archaeological and historical research that will give us the empirical warrants to 
categorize and understand differentiated forms of state collapse and social re- 
generation. Useful discussion of the regeneration of social complexity requires 
us to negotiate the analytically fraught passage between the Scylla of historical 
contingency (the history of event) and the Charybdis of comparative societal 
structure (the history of structure). The contributors to this volume challenge 
us all to explore more deeply how structure and event under circumstances of 
state collapse and regeneration interrelate in complicated ways. 


Note 


1. I thank Marshall Sahlins for bringing the concept of hegemony without sover- 
eignty to my attention. See Sahlins 2004 for an extended discussion of this concept in the 
context of ancient Greece. 


Notes on Regeneration 
Norman Yoffee 


It’s been eighteen years since the anno mirabile of 1988, when Joseph Tainter’s 
Collapse of Complex Societies and George Cowsgill’s and my edited volume, 
The Collapse of Ancient States and Civilizations, appeared. These studies have 
resonated in archaeological theory, since they emphasized that social change 
was not simply a process of mutually supportive interactions that produced 
an irreversible succession of levels of holistic integration. They challenged 
views that human social systems inherently tend to persist or expand and re- 
quired that levels be broken down into social groupings of partly overlapping 
and partly opposing fields of action that lend the possibility of instability as 
well as stability to overarching social institutions. Collapse studies also call 
attention to what happens after collapse, since collapse seldom connotes the 
death of a civilization as opposed to the end of a particular form of govern- 
ment. The studies of “regeneration” in this volume explicitly explore issues of 
what happens beyond collapse. 

Of course, what happens beyond collapse depends on what it was that 
underwent the collapsing, why collapse occurred, and what institutions 
were left in place after collapse. Although the term collapse usually implies 
a downward change from something more complex and larger to some- 
thing else that is less complex and smaller, one might also consider collapse 
as a movement from a relatively more stable condition to one that is less 
stable. For example, Steven Falconer and Stephen Savage (1995) have argued 
that Syria/Palestine in the Middle Bronze Age was a “heartland of villages,” 
and Lisa Cooper in this volume (chapter 2) presents the variations on this 
theme. Thus, if stability connotes village life, then the appearance of urban 
sites in the region—which were based, in part, on connections with outsid- 
ers and were unstable—could be called a collapse! Of course, such unstable 
urbanism itself collapsed into the village life from which it sprang. Archae- 
ologists (and others) are not used to talking about the rise of more complex 
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social systems as a collapse, and I’m not saying that they should begin to do 
so. I do wish to point out, however, that trends toward less-complex social 
organizations need not be thought of as failures of those more-complex 
organizations, and there is an important example of this principle in one 
of the chapters in this volume (by Kenny Sims). I also must note that if 
collapse can be multidirectional, resulting in both more- and less-complex 
societies, it is simply a species of social change that must be investigated 
in its appropriate larger temporal and spatial sequences. Logically, then, 
regeneration—meaning the return to a condition (albeit with significant 
adjustments) after a collapse—is not necessarily a new category of research 
or theory, but a more focused attention on a kind of social change. 

Comparative studies of social phenomena need to ensure that the com- 
parisons, especially the scale of the social units being compared, are useful. 
There is no point in comparing the rise, abandonment or partial abandon- 
ment, and rise again of particular sites with whole regions or states or civi- 
lizations. That having been said, I turn to brief notes on the chapters in this 
volume. 

One of the most interesting points about regeneration that was stressed in 
many chapters is that new opportunities were presented to peripheral regions 
and secondary elites in the aftermath of the collapse of ancient states. Ellen 
Morris (chapter 4) shows that the collapse of Old Kingdom Egypt—accom- 
panied by diminished flood levels of the Nile, famine, and political chaos—led 
to trends toward increased social mobility in the succeeding First Intermediate 
Period. Although there were always local power structures, craftspeople, and 
avenues of resistance to the central state in Egypt, these were effectively sup- 
pressed in the heyday of the Old Kingdom. In the decentralized environment 
of the First Intermediate Period, however, and into the Middle Kingdom, rich 
tombs of nonofficials were erected, and social competition became a topic in 
literature. Eventually, the ideology of statecraft in Egypt provided the model for 
the regeneration of the centralized state, but changes in that ideology took into 
account the experience of the First Intermediate Period. 

In the chapters by Diane and Arlen Chase (chapter 11) and by Marilyn 
Masson, Timothy Hare, and Carlos Peraza Lope (chapter 12), the regenera- 
tion of Maya cities and states depended on more than the reassertion of the 
ideology of Classic Maya statecraft. Although the major sites of the Classic 
Maya in the Petén had been progressively abandoned in the ninth and tenth 
centuries and reoccupied only by “squatters” (Webster 2002), other Maya 
sites, especially to the north in Yucatan, were founded or grew in size and 
complexity. Although these sites were constructed not according to Classic 
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Maya models, not everything changed. This was not simply an economizing 
movement from “monstrous visual symbols” to more demotic architecture 
and a vigorous market economy (according to Masson and her coauthors) 
and away from an economy and political system that was based in state- 
sponsored ritual (as in the Classic period). Rather, in Postclassic cities, the 
Maya created a new amalgam of Classic symbols and those from a “Mexi- 
can” belief system. New political formations, regional alliances, and re- 
gional economic interactions ensued in the Postclassic. What had collapsed 
were not only the Classic Maya city-states, but also the ideology supporting 
them. Regeneration could take place only in the drastic rearrangement of 
social and ideological systems. The establishment of new landscapes and 
the creation of new social memories (and the forgetting of others) were, 
perhaps, not so much evidence of failures of the past as new opportunities 
for those people who lived on the margins of the Classic Maya core. 

The chapters on Andean archaeology by Christina Conlee (chapter 7), 
Gordon McEwan (chapter 6), and Kenny Sims (chapter 8) all concern the 
opportunities presented by the collapse of the Wari and Tiwanaku expan- 
sionist states. The opportunities, however, resulted in different kinds of 
regenerations. Conlee’s chapter, like Ellen Morris’s on Egypt, emphasizes 
that the collapse of the Wari state presented the chance for local elites to 
increase their status. In her study of the site of La Tiza, the evidence is for 
local aggregation and local ritual behavior at a central pilgrimage site in 
which ritual elites held much power. McEwan argues that the collapse of 
Wari presented a “fortuitous set of circumstances” that allowed the Inca, 
first competing with rivals such as the Chanca confederation, to meld old 
ways of statecraft with invented traditions that legitimized their expansion. 
Sims discusses the situation in Moquegua, in which Tiwanaku and Wari co- 
lonial regimes competed for resources and labor. He envisions that the local 
elites, traditional nobility in Moquegua, increased their status and power by 
serving as middle officials for the states and were able through their access 
to labor to serve the invading states. With the collapse of those states, how- 
ever, these elites were faced with resistance to centralization. Commoners 
and secondary elites rejected the old symbols and markers of prestige and 
power. This lack of regeneration was far from a failure, however. It was a 
positive assertion of local ways and resistance to central authority. 

Bennet Bronson (chapter 9) calls our attention to kinds of false regen- 
eration, stimulus regeneration, and template regeneration. The chapters 
by John Nichols and Jill Weber (chapter 3) and Miriam Stark (chapter 10) 
might all fall under template regeneration. They differ, however, in that 
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Stark’s case is one of formulation of the template, and this would also hold 
for the rise of states in northern China (discussed by Liu Li at the saa sym- 
posium in Milwaukee but not included in this volume; see Liu and Chen 
2003). The Chinese case is so new and important for the concept of “tem- 
plate regeneration” that it deserves at least brief discussion here. 

The earliest state in north China was probably centered on the city of 
Erlitou (ca. 1900-1500 Bc). This collapsed in favor of the state centered at 
Zhengzhou (ca. 1600-1400 Bc), whose collapse was followed by other com- 
peting cities, the most famous of which is the late Shang dynasty capital of 
Anyang (ca. 1250-1046 BC). Later Han (206 BC-AD 220) historians invented 
the Chinese dynastic cycle to imply that China was always ruled by dynas- 
ties, and the collapse of one was followed by the regeneration of another 
one. Such regeneration was molded by the model of statecraft that was car- 
ried by Confucian literati, semiautonomous elites who were also the bu- 
reaucrats of the state (Hsu 1988). Governments fell in China for the reasons 
that governments fall, but the literati were able to regenerate the state more 
or less on the timeless model they maintained, preserved, and reproduced. 
The earliest states in China, however, which were really competing cities 
that brought into their orbits outlying towns and regions with their needed 
resources (in the opinion of Yoffee 2005), had no such model of statecraft. 
That ideology and the literati who safeguarded it did not emerge until the 
late first millennium sc. The earliest states were not part of any dynasty, 
and the template of Chinese statecraft was only in a formative stage (if one 
takes a teleological position on the development of the Han state). Impor- 
tant features of the earliest states were the bronzes that were controlled by 
kings and enabled their claims to rule nonkinsmen (Chang 1983) and the 
use of oracle bones that also connected the ruler with the world of the an- 
cestors in new ways. Those who inscribed the oracle bones formed a kind of 
protobureaucracy that set the stage for the transformation of later Confu- 
cian principles into a “template-making” institution with its organization 
of literati. Collapse of the earliest cities and states followed by the rise of 
other early states is not, in my view, an example of regeneration, at least not 
one of the kind that is stipulated in the Chinese dynastic cycle. Regenera- 
tion doesn’t just happen; it has to be engineered. 

Stark’s chapter seems to illustrate the birth of a template of the Khmer 
state in mainland Southeast Asia (chapter 10). She shows that many inter- 
acting small polities from the mid first millennium ap through the mid 
second millennium were fragile and only loosely integrated. Stimulated by 
economic ties with China and with significant influence from India—both 
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in economic and in ideological terms (Wheatley 1975)—the Khmer elites 
forged new systems of power and governance. The collapse of old polities 
and the rise of new ones in Southeast Asia seems less an example of regen- 
eration than one of state formation. 

John Nichols and Jill Weber’s chapter details the collapse and regeneration 
of Tell Umm el-Marra within a larger region of Syrian states and statelets, 
all influenced in one way or other by contacts with earlier Mesopotamian 
states (chapter 3). In early Mesopotamian history, there were many collapses 
of states and empires, but these were all followed by the regeneration of new 
states and empires. There are a few instances of sites being abandoned and 
then reoccupied (e.g., Uruk and Nippur in the late Old Babylonian period 
[Stone 1977; van Ess 1991]), but most urban places, with variations in the 
density of occupation and political leadership, flourished uninterruptedly for 
roughly three thousand years. 

In the second half of the second millennium Bc, new regional states of 
(Kassite) Babylonia and Assyria arose. In the first millennium Bc, Assyria 
was the greatest empire in the world. It fell in the late 600s but did not 
regenerate. Babylonia, which replaced it as the dominant state in western 
Asia, was conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia in 539 Bc. Thereafter, there 
was no Mesopotamian state, the rulers of Mesopotamia did not think of 
themselves as Mesopotamians, and the gods and languages of Mesopota- 
mia were only options to the people living in Mesopotamia, who could also 
choose among many other belief systems. Exploring the differences in the 
collapse, regeneration, and nonregeneration of these two states is an inter- 
esting exercise in assessing change and continuity (Yoffee 2005). 

The collapse of Assyria was not followed by the regeneration of an Assyr- 
ian state, and for good reasons. In the fourteenth century Bc, the Assyrian 
state effected its independence of rivals by investing strong kings with an in- 
creasingly large and influential military establishment. Kings progressively 
disenfranchised local elites and their councils, increased the effectiveness 
of the military, conquered new territory, and frequently deported defeated 
peoples to various parts of its growing empire. Although these policies led 
to an increasingly centralized Assyrian state and an unprecedented military 
supremacy, there was a price. When the Assyrian army became bogged 
down in a civil war with Babylonia from 652 to 648 Bc, conquered prov- 
inces took the opportunity to rebel. Foreign enemies in the north and the 
east consolidated their opposition to Assyria. From 616 to 610 BC, the en- 
emies of Assyria conquered and sacked the major cities of Assyria. By this 
time, the population in Assyria was a mixture of peoples, Assyrians and 
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others, both in the cities and in the countryside, and the traditional Assyrian 
nobility had been replaced by military leaders and bureaucrats who owned 
agricultural land and villages. With the defeat of the king and the army there 
was not only the end of the Assyrian government. The removal of natural ties 
between the local, rural people—who were largely non-Assyrian—and their 
traditional leaders had been effected by the Assyrian kings themselves. Such 
non-Assyrian elites as existed had little reason to follow Assyrian models and 
to rebuild the Assyrian state. 

In Babylonia, Cyrus and succeeding Persian rulers who ruled the land 
honored Babylonian traditions, refurbished temples, and were regarded by 
Babylonians as rightful rulers of the land. They had no choice in this matter. 
Famous for their policies of toleration of all local belief systems as long as 
these did not challenge the legitimacy of their rule, Persian kings claimed in 
effect that regeneration of the Mesopotamian state was irrelevant. The Per- 
sian state was the Mesopotamian state. But was it? Over time, being Mesopo- 
tamian was only one of the available orientations for the citizens of the land, 
and they chose progressively to abandon their Mesopotamianness under 
Achaemenid Persian, Hellenistic, and then other Persian dynasties (see more 
fully in Rempel and Yoffee 1999; Yoffee 2005). 

The chapters in this volume show that “regeneration” requires research 
into ideology: Why is the past recalled or one part of the past emphasized 
and other parts forgotten? Who is vested with preserving the past, and what 
are the opportunities for rebuilding it or resisting such rebuilding? Studies of 
regeneration, like those of collapse, require that archaeologists reckon on the 
active participation of individuals who make choices among the multiple and 
overlapping identities available to them. We must ask who profits from which 
choices and who does not. These questions are quite different from many 
of the old preoccupations of archaeologists who sought to identify types of 
societies, focused on political institutions, and tended to ignore the different 
classes of people within a society and their various interests and identities. 
The archaeology of the new millennium is witnessing the collapse of many 
old and tired questions, and the field is consequently being (happily) regen- 
erated as a result. 
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Pylos, Greece, 73-74, 80 

pyramid(s): Angkor temple, 156; Giza, 69; 
Maya epicentral, 181; Nasca mound, 
102; Egyptian Third and Fourth 
Dynasties, 61, 65, 69 


Qara Quzaq, Syria, 22—23, 26, 33, 37n2 
quarries, Wari-controlled, 125, 127 


ranked confederacy, Maya, 193, 195, 205 

regeneration: defined, 7-12; “false,” 15, 
137-138, 224; “genuine,” 72; “negative,” 
15; “stimulus,” 15, 138-140, 218, 224; 
“template,” 15, 55, 70, 85, 140, 159, 
192, 206, 216-218, 224-225. See also 
peripheries, regeneration at 

“regression, societal, 38 

religion, “democratization” of, 67, 71; 
state, as element of orthodoxy, 212-213 

religious ideology, 103-104, 112, 144-145, 
163, 166 

resilience, 9, 16; in Cambodia, 165-166; 
strategies of in Middle Bronze Age 
Syria, 26, 29, 30, 34, 51, 54, 56, 138, 221 

revolts, Maya peasant, 168, 218 

rice, Khmer, 161, 218 

ritual: altiplano, 122; brick architecture 
in Mekong region, 152; community- 
based, 110, 184-185; concept of 
public, 13; Maya calendric, 185-186; 
Maya state-sponsored, 224; Nasca 
community/exclusive, 111-112 

ritualization, Khmer, 162-163 

Roman empire, 7, 11, 72, 141-142, 148, 151 

ruling council (multepal), Maya, 179, 194-195 

Rudravarman, king of Funan, 151 


Saivism, Southeast Asian adoption of, 
155-156, 163 

salt, 88, 199, 201, 205, 207 

Sanskrit, use by Khmer, 153, 217-218, 
144-145, 148-149 

Santa Rita Corozal, Belize, 168, 177-184, 
193, 203 

Santa Rita, Peru, 115, 132 

sculpture(s), 76, 148, 155, 164 
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secondary elites, 16, 223-224 

second-generation states, examples of, 
10, 73, 83-84, 114, 116. See also state(s), 
concept of 

Selenkahiye, Syria, 20-21, 21, 22-23, 27, 33 

Selinous, Sicily, 74, 76 

settlement hierarchy: Bronze Age Syria, 41, 
44, 47; Maya, 176; Middle Bronze Age 
Palestine, 19; Nasca, 108; Wari colonial 
multitier, 124-125 

Shamshi-Adad, 42, 50 

shared rule, of Classic Maya model, 15, 183 

shell beads, Maya trade in, 201 

shrines, 211, 213; Angkor Borei brick, 152, 
155-163; Inca Sacsayhuaman, 96; 
Levantine, at Kommos, 78; Maya, 
177-178, 180-183, 186; state, as element of 
orthodoxy, 213; Tell Hadidi, Syria, 22-23; 
Tiwanaku, 96; Wari huacas, 91, 96 

Shubat-Enlil (modern Leilan), Syria, 42 

silver: Athenian, 79; Khmer exchange in, 
161, 167n4; Wari, 95 

slaves: Archaic Greek, 75; Khmer exchange 
in, 161; Mayapdan, 207; Muslim world 
demand for, 8 

snake symbolism, Maya, 181, 190, 191, 197 

social order: ancient Egyptian inversion 
of, 59, 67; at Middle Bronze Age 
Umm el-Marra (Syria), 52, 56; pre- 
Angkorian, 164; three dimensions of, 
120 

Sondondo Valley, 105, 124 

Song state, China, 140, 161 

Sparta, Greece, 74-75, 74, 79-80 

specialization: as aspect of frame 
analysis, 175; in Bronze Age Syria, 13, 
19-20; Greek craft, 73, 78. See also 
standardization 

spindle whorls, 132, 170-171, 200 

Spondylus shell, 109, 111, 177, 201 

Srivijaya, trading empire, 152, 166 

standardization: in Bronze Age Syria, 
47, 50-51; in commercial currency 
(Khmer), 161; early Chinese, 217; Inca, 
93. See also specialization 

staple finance, concept of, 10 

state emblems, Tumilaca, 128 


state formation, pristine, 63, 139, 144, 217, 
226 

state religion: Cambodian establishment 
of, 156; as element of state orthodoxy, 
212-213 

state(s), concept of: primary, 3; second- 
generation, 4, 10 

state systems, high risk—high return, 33, 
59-60, 71, 220 

statuary, Indic, 148, 152, 163 

status differentiation, Maya, 170-171 

stelae: Khmer and/or Sanskrit inscribed, 
144; Maya, 168-169, 185-186, 192-193, 
206; Middle Kingdom Egyptian 
votive, 71 

stimulus regeneration, 15, 138-139, in Holy 
Roman Empire, 139; in 1780s United 
States, 139; in Zimbabwe, 139; and 
Zulu empire, 139 

“Stockholm syndrome,” 211 

stones: exotic, as tribute to Mayapdn, 199; 
Nasca elite polishing, 110-111; Near 
Eastern Bronze Age precious, 35-36, 
67; Wari precious, 124 

“structural template,” 218-219 

stucco, Maya architectural, 171, 181, 192 

subsistence economy: Bronze Age Syrian 
diversified, 11-13, 19, 25, 29-31, 335 
35; Khmer, 15, 160; Mayapan local, 
203-204 

Sui dynasty, China, 140, 151, 153 

Sumatra, 138, 152, 161, 166 

Suryavarman I, Khmer ruler, 156, 164 

symbolic egalitarianism, concept of, 9, 15, 
178-187 

Syria, Bronze Age, 8, 11-12, 21, 39, 40-57 


Tang state, China, 140, 152-153, 161 

tariffs, as instrument of social control, 
36, 211 

taxation: early Egyptian, 61, 65; early 
Greek, 73, 75, 79; for social control, 
210-212, 216; Khmer, 156-159; 
Mycenaean, 75 

Tayasal, Guatemala, 168-169, 171 

Tell Ahmar, Syria, 21-22, 26, 32, 37n2 

Tell Banat, Syria, 20, 21-22, 32-33 


Tell es-Sweyhat, Syria, 21-22, 24, 26-29, 33 

Tell Hadidi, Syria, 21-22, 24, 26, 33 

Tell Kabir, Syria, 21-22, 26-28, 33 

Tell Umm el-Marra, Syria, 4-5, 13, 38, 39, 
40, 42, 43, 44-56 

template regeneration: in Han state 
(China), 140; in Japan, 141; in Korea, 
141; in Ming state (China), 140; in 
northwest Europe, 142; in Vietnam, 141 

temple(s): in ancient Near East, 20, 22-23, 
24, 27-28; Egyptian mortuary, 61, 
69-70; as element of state orthodoxy, 
213; estates (Khmer), 145, 155, 159-161, 
165; Greek hekatompeda, 76; Lucre, 
96; Maya, 180, 185, 189, 190, 191, 206; 
platform, 122-123; pyramids (Angkor), 
156; “temple-in-antis,” 21-23; 
Tiwanaku, 129; Wari, 91 

temporal cycles, orthodox use of, 212-214 

terraces, field: Maya, 176; Nasca, 109; 
Tiwanaku, 123; Wari, 105, 124, 128-129, 
132-133 

textiles: Chinese, 217; Maya, 199-200; 
Nasca, 102; Tiwanaku elite, 96, 122. See 
also cloth 

Thebes, Egypt, 69, 70 

Thebes, Greece, 73-74, 74 

Tikal, Guatemala, 169, 177, 202-204 

tin, 77, 167n4 

Tiryns, Greece, 73-74, 74 

Titicaca basin, Lake: Bolivia and Peru, 
85-86, 88—90, 92, 103, 106 

Tiwanaku: empire, 9, 14, 85, 90, 103; pre— 
Middle Horizon spheres of influence, 
87 

tomb(s): chamber, 24; monumental stone, 
20, 22—23, 24, 26, 32, 37N1, 44, 64-67, 
76-77, 127. See also burial(s), human 
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Tonle Sap polity, Cambodia, 150, 154, 155 

trade network(s): Bronze Age Near 
Eastern, 36, 41, 50; early Southeast 
Asian international maritime, 15, 148, 
151-152, 159, 161, 166; Mediterranean, 7; 
Maya, 176 

trans-Jordan, Early Bronze Age, 34 

tribal society: in Bronze Age Syria, 12, 
30-33, 35; Chenla, 153; resulting from 
devolution of complexity, tribute, 156, 
167N4, 211 

Troy, Aegean, 73-74, 74 

Tumilaca, 12, 14, 55, 114-115, 115, 116, 117, 
118-135, 142 


Ulu Burun, Turkey, 74, 77 

Umm el-Marra, Syria. See Tell Umm el- 
Marra, Syria 

Urcos, Peru, 89-91, 93 


vacant-terrain locales, 124, 171-172 
Vaishnavism/Vaisnavism, Southeast Asian 
adoption of, 155, 163-164 


Wari: Ayacucho (capital), 104-105, 123— 
124; empire, 14, 85, 89, 90-91, 90, 93, 95, 
99, 102-109, 115; pre-Middle Horizon 
spheres of influence, 87 

Wat Phu (Chenla capital), Laos, 153 

wood, trade in, 151, 167, 201 

wool, trade in, 75, 122 

workshop(s): Bronze Age Syrian, 20, 
22-23, 28, 48-49, 54; Mayapan, 203; 
Mycenaean, 78 

world-systems approaches, 12, 83, 198 

worship: Dark Age Greek, 76; Maya 
privatized, 168-169; Nasca mountain 
and water, 109; pre-Angkorian 
ancestor, 155 


Yamkhad, Bronze Age Syria, 28, 42, 47 


Zimbabwe: non-regeneration of culture 
in, 143. See also stimulus regeneration 


“The examples presented in After Collapse have the 


potential to inform on processes of state (re)formation 


more generally; addition of these important cases can 


only add to our understanding of state generation as well 


as regeneration.” —Science 


“The book will certainly become a standard text for all 
those students and scholars interested in cross-cultural 


dynamics.” —American Journal of Archaeology 


From the Euphrates Valley to the southern Peruvian 
Andes, early complex societies have risen and fallen, but in 
some cases they have also been reborn. Prior archaeological 
investigation of these societies has focused primarily on 
emergence and collapse. This is the first book-length work to 
examine the question of how and why early complex urban 
societies have reappeared after periods of decentralization 
and collapse. It opens up a new window on the past by 
shifting the focus away from the rise and fall of ancient 
civilizations to their often more telling fall and rise. 
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